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GOLD AND GILT. 



I. 



POOR LITTLE BELL. 



'*When he humbled himself, the wrath of the Lord turned 
from him.** — Golden Text, Jan. 6, 



>*?> 



Poor little Bell ! It was such a change 
from the busy, bustling village of Whit- 
haven to the lonely farm up among the 
snow-covered hills. If anybody ever had a 
perfect right to be miserable, it was the for- 
lorn little figure curled up in the window of 
the low, kitchen chamber, her head buried in 
the thick India shawl, to shut out the four 
bare walls and uncarpeted floor, which 
chilled her through and through, in spite 
of the bright sunshine, and a suggestion 

of warmth from the kitchen stove-pipe, 
5 
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made to do double duty before losing itself 
in the roaring old chimney. 

Below, the Berkford Sewing Society were 
holding their annual meeting. Our heroine, 
Bell Forbush, — perhaps you remember her, 
— had taken one surreptitious peep through 
the hole in the floor, getting a glimpse of 
the rag carpet covered with bits of red 
calico' and white cotton, and more or less 
heads, bobbing busily about; but the caps 
were so outlandish, and the styles of hair- 
dressing so fearfully old-fashioned, she had 
gone back to her seat more disgusted than 
ever, to brood as usual over the tide of 
events which had left her stranded in this 
out-of-the-way place, for nobody knew how 
long. 

She had thought it quite a trial, when 
cousin Mate married and went to California. 
That meant — as everybody knew, who knew 
Miss Marvin — much less of pocket-money 
and pretty ornaments for Bell. But since 
then, what dreadful things had happened! 
First, her father's failure, and then the pain 
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and mortification of leaving their old home, 
of exchanging its elegant parlors, with their 
lovely pictures, and bronzes, and mirrors, 
for the mean little house which had be- 
longed to Grandfather Somes. And no 
necessity for it, either. When Mr. Lowe 
failed, he lived right on exactly the same. 
But Bell's father had such strange notions 
ever after those meetings, a year ago, when 
he became a Christian. At first. Bell con- 
gratulated herself that she could live with 
brother Walter, who was to marry the only 
daughter of the very richest man in Whit- 
haven ; but alas I Esq. Ellis had his notions, 
too, and declared his daughter should never 
marry the son of a poor man ; whereupon 
brother Walter, — of whom Bell had grown 
so proud since he signed the pledge, — tried 
to drown his disappointment in strong drink, 
and brought only additional disgrace to the 
new home, so shabby in Bell*s eyes. And 
then, most dreadful of all, and so suddenly, 
it seemed like a dream even now, her mother 
had sickened and died, after which, her 
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father accepted a situation in a Western 
city, and Bell had been sent here to the old 
homestead. Uncle Elisha had no children 
of his own, and was only too glad to do 
this much for his youngest and favorite 
brother, but Bell stoutly resisted such dis- 
posal of her precious self, and had not only 
met all Aunt Maria's kindly sympathy with 
her very haughtiest airs, declining to be 
interested in anything or anybody, but had 
even refused to answer her father's letters, 

" She's a disagreeable piece, proud as 

Lucifer, I should know by the twist of her 

.nose," remarked somebody below, in rather 

an elevated tone, and Bell dried her tears 

to listen. 

*^ Poor thing ! she has seen a deal of 
trouble." 

That voice was wonderfully winning. 
Bell was half inclined to take another peep 
down the pipe-hole in search of the owner, 
when a third remark brought her to her feet 
like an electric shock. 

**K her father dies, it'll be trouble in 
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good earnest, an' it's no more'n she deserves 
neither, with her high an' mighty ways. I 
call such afflictions downright judgments, 
an' folks had better mend their ways, I take 
it-" 

*' I never see nothing beat it," said Aunt 
Maria, *^ how one thing's followed another 
right along, but then, seem's if they most 
always did in this world — oh, here comes 
'Lisha ; we shall know the worst now." 

Bell, with her ear close to the floor, fairly 
held her breath. 

"There was just a line; — no change, a 
mere chance, the doctor says. There's 
another letter for Bell, — from Whithaven, 
I guess," said Uncle Elisha, stamping the 
snow from bis boots and shaking hands with 
the entire sewing society. 

" Let me carry it up to her." That was 
the pleasant-voiced old lady again. Wasn't 
there always one in every story, dressed in 
black silk, with creamy lace ruffles and the 
very sweetest of caps? Likely as not this 
one had taken a fancy to Bell, and would 
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invite her to spend a week in a grand, old, 
stone mansion, full of mahogany furniture 
and solid silver tea-sets. She might even 
offer to adopt her. 

What will you think of our Bell, with 
her dear father lying at death's door, and 
all these foolish fancies flitting through her 
mind in the few moments it took her qucuii 
friend to mount the stairs I But I had to 
tell you, else you would not understand the 
keen disappointment which made the poor 
child turn her face rudely to the wall, when 
there stood in the door, a short, fat old 
woman, with a good, kind, motherly face, 
but a black alapaca dress much the worse for 
wear, silver-bowed glasses on the very tip 
of her nose, and actually a mohair cap and 
gingham apron. Mrs. Jennison waited a few 
minutes, and then, wise old woman that she 
was, laid the letter in Bell's lap and went 
quietly away, only turning back once, to 
whisper softly, as she patted the hot cheeks : 

" Remember fretting never mends matters, 
my dear, and God is sure to do just right." 
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As if it could be right at all, for her 
father to die, and leave her there, in that 
miserable old farm-house ! And only to think 
how often he had written his " dear little 
daughter," and she had answered never a 
word I What if she should never see him 
again ! Would it be because she had been 
so hateful and disagreeable ever since their 
trouble began? Did God take away her 
mother to punish her ? Was it all a '•judg- 
ment,'' as that horrid woman said? She 
choked back the tears while she read her 
letter. It was from Sue Sherman, and full 
of pleasant gossip about Whithaven affairs, 
but Bell sobbed and cried over the end- 
ing:— 

** We have heard how sick your father is, 
and we are so sorry for you, knowing you 
must be dreadfully anxious. Mother says, 
do not forget Who is ' a very present help 
in trouble.' I wish I could feel as near to 
God as she does. Sometimes it seems as 
if I wasn't a Christian at all, but I just try 
to trust Jesus more and more. I do hope 
He will let your father get well." 
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" A very present help ! " 

But it was help Bell h^d never asked for, 
— had never even wanted. She turned back 
and read one page of her letter over again. 

" I must tell you about Tod's trouble. 
His first suit of real boy's clothes proved 
quite too much for his eg^uilibrium, and 
Aunty had her hands full to keep him any- 
where within bounds. When it came to 
ordering Dolly to black his new boots, and 
snapping apple-seeds at Miss Nancy Scott, — 
(Don't you remember how funny she shuts 
her eyes and sighs all over ; 1 did not blame 
Tod so much for wanting to see her jump) 
— Uncle Thed took him in hand, and told 
him he must beg pardon of them both. 
Tod declared he never would tell those two 
old women he was sorry, and then Uncle 
said he could not be his little boy till he 
did ; he could only board there, and be taken 
care of. Tod thought it would not make so 
very much difference, but he began to look 
pretty solemn when he found it meant no 
more nice walks or talks with his papa, no 
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stories nor puzzles, no snowballing nor candy 
pulling, no help about his lessons. He 
stormed, and coaxed, and cried, but Uncle 
was just as firm, and after about two weeks, 
— wasn't the little fellow real stuffy ? — he 
walked in one noon, straight up to his papa, 
and putting both arms around his neck, 
sobbed out, * I'd rather be your little boy 
again, if I have to give up boots an' all ; an' 
Fve went and told both two of 'em.' You 
can guess what Uncle Thed said and did, 
and wasn't it funny ! the next morning, after 
they had had their usual frolic, Tod broke 
out with, — *I guess I'll go and forgive 
that Scott woman over a^ain ; she didn't 
lie ve I was more'n half sorry enough, and 
true as you live, I just grow sorrier and 
sorrier.' Mother says God sometimes lets 
people suffer because they won't love and 
obey Him, and when they come back to His 
loving arms they are always just so sorry." 
Was "letting folks suffer" the same as 
"judgments," Bell wondered. Would God 
take away all this trouble if she asked him. 
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Must she promise to love and obey Him 
always? But His children were safe and 
happy, and she was so very, very miserable. 
She would do or be anything, only to have 
her father well again. She slid down upon 
her knees and tried to pray. She promised 
to be — oh, so good ; she would never be 
selfish or hateful or proud. She would even 
try to love Aunt Maria, in spite of her 
black aprons and bad grammar. She would 
begin right away. 

It was like Bell not to hesitate a moment, 
her mind once made up, and in less than 
half an hour, a quiet-faced young lady, in a 
plain white apron, walked into the pantry 
and offered to help about supper. 

" Well, if I sha'n't give it up ! " exclaimed 
Aunt Maria, opening her eyes very wide. 
" An' there's Mis Jennison wanting some- 
body to carry round that pile of plates. 
Come to have forty women a drinkin' tea, 
and all of 'em wanting it hot, tea is about 
as much as I can 'tend to, and does seem to 
me some of 'em haven't drank a drop sence 
the last time." 
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Bell laughed a little, and then as they 
went V through the long narrow entry to- 
gether, she apologized to her " dear old 
lady" for her rudeness upstairs, and was 
quite astonished that anybody could be so 
nice in a faded alapaca. It was astonishing 
how handy Bell made herself. Aunt Maria 
said ; and when night came, a tired little 
girl crept into bed, after praying as earnestly 
as she knew how, happier than she had been 
for weeks, despite the anxious thoughts sent 
through the darkness to where strangers 
watched beside the absent father. Surely 
the morrow must bring good news. But 
long days and longer, lonelier nights inter- 
vened, while outside, a pitiless snow-storm 
blockaded the road^ and delayed indefinitely 
the tidings of weal or woe. Inside there 
was Aunt Maria's patch-work and carpet- 
rags, and BelFs own mending, which she 
had quite ignored all the week past. 

And wasn't it queer, she should really 
grow sorry that she had never thought be- 
fore, to thread Aunt Maria's needles, and 
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hunt up her glasses, and read the newspaper- 
to Uncle Elisha? The days were^^rather 
dreary however, in spite of her efforts to be 
patient and cheerful. She prayed many 
times in the twenty-four hours, and wrote 
the longest, lovingest letter to her father, 
all blistered with penitent tears, and not a 
few hot, bitter ones, from thinking what 
if he should never read it I 

God was very good. The first telegram 
that reached them, said " Out of danger ; ** 
and before very long, came a letter from 
papa himself. He was ^' all right again,'' 
and had something very pleasant to tell his 
"good little daughter." Cousin Mate had 
just written, asking that Bell be sent back 
to Whithaven, at her expense to board with 
her friend Sue, and finish her school course. 
Whithaven and Sgu^ ! Bell was fairly wild. 

" I suppose it's nat'ral," said Uncle Elisha 
with a sigh. " And maybe, next summer 
you'll be glad to come visiting. Because 
you see, there's considerable style gets up 
amongst the hills then ; sort of rises with 
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the mercury, an' ain't much better to handle. 
Folks have to tower it som'wheres," — 

Yes, indeed ; that would be delightful. 
Spending the summer in the country was 
vastly different from living on a farm. 
Bell's head, that night, was brimful of the 
very gayest fancies. 

But she quite forgot to pray; forgot to 
thank the dear Father in Heaven, who had 
** delivered her from all her fears." 

Poor little Bell! 
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WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 

''Lord, ilia nothing with thee to help, whether with many, 
or with them that h«ve no power.*' — Golden Text, Jan. 13. 

*'Be ye strong, therefore, and let not your hands be weak; 
for ^'our work shall be rewarded.'* — Golden Text, Jan. 20. 

" May I drive Peg to the station for Bell, 
this afternoon, papa ? You will be busy, I 
suppose." 

Mr. Sherman smiled mischievously. 

" A fact, over which you will not be in- 
consolable, I perceive. Miss Sue. Wejl, 
keep a steady hand, and take the upper 
road, remember. The other is positively 
dangerous, — one sheet of ice, sloping straight 
down the embankment, and no fence this 
side of the Fork. It would take very little 
to send a sleigh over the edge." 
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** Oh, let me go, will you, Sue ? " cried 
Maybee, popping in, as usual, at exactly the 
wrong tinie^ 

Sue hesitated. Bell was her fiiend and 
she had so much to tell her. If Maybee 
went, she would do all the talking, no doubt 
about that. 

" It isn't nice to ride three," she began. 

" Yes, it is. It's nice to ride four, when 
you want to ; and if I pretended to be so 
good, I'd please somebody 'sides myself." 

Sue flushed angrily. That was the one 
sharp weapon selfish Maybee had used un- 
sparingly, ever since Sue stood up in the 
chapel to signify her desire to become a 
Christian. Maybee had refused to commit 
herself in any such fashion, much to every- 
body's surprise. She had always been such 
a remarkable child, they said ; apparently a 
Christian, before she could speak plain, her 
father added, recalling her grave speeches 
and quaint little prayers. " It is a plain 
lack of doctrine," said Aunt Cynthia, se- 
verely* " Sabbath-school teaching, now-a- 
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d&ys, goes into one ear and out of the 
other." 

But mamma saw deeper than they all, 
and grieved that Self-love and Self-will 
were fast taking possession of Maybee's 
heart. To her, it was much less of a won- 
der that timid Sue, thoughtless Jenny King, 
and even vain, worldly-minded Bell, should 
go into the kingdom, before her dear little 
Pharisee. And Maybee, like many of her 
elders, wrapped her scanty cloak of self- 
righteousness about her, and watched eagerly 
for failures on the part of those who pro- 
fessed better things. 

" Will you promise not to talk more than 
half the time ? " asked Sue^ relentingly, and 
away flew the black curls to be put in readi- 
ness for the coming pleasure. Sue stopped 
a moment to hear what her father was say 
ing about Walter Forbush, Bell's brother. 

" There is a meeting of that Old-time 
Club, to-night, and Forbush is bound to go. 
They will have him dead drunk before morn- 
ing. Vance and I said all we dared, but it 
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only made matters worse. Somebody, more 
zealous than wise, has told him he was too 
weak to be trusted, and he coolly informed 
us that he intended to try the experiment 
awhile. Once back in that gay set, and he 
is ruined sure. I hoped I was beginning to 
have a little influence, but he is quite out 
of our reach, now." 

" Not out of God's reach, however," said 
mother, so confidently that, for the moment, 
God's help seemed to Sue something no less 
real, and much more sure, than even her 
own dear father's. 

" Mother never gives up," she said to 
Maybee, as they were driving to the depot, 
" but I don't see what can keep Mr. Walter 
from going to-night:— I wonder if BeU 
could do anything, — " 

" Humph I " said Maybee. ** If my papa 
can't, 'tisn't likely that flibberty-gibbit can; 
specially if she isn't a Christian." 

Maybee, like her elders again, uncon- 
sciously recognized a certain need to accom- 
plish certain results. 
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" But she 18 a Christian, — don't you 
know ever since her father was sick — " 

*' Oh yes ; she began to pray, and stood 
up in meeting, but I don't think that's so 
very much. She may be, and then again 
she mayn't ; you can't always tell," smd 
Maybee, smoothing her white muff with 
her red mitten, and admiring the effect, — 
"Now, I think. Sue Sherman, I'm every 
bit as much of a Christian as you are. I 
do just exactly the same things.'' 

"It isn't the doing, altogether," said Sue, 
softly. "It is — whether we belong to 
God." 

"Well, who do you s'pose I belong to, 
if I don't?" 

To Self ; — May bee's mamma would have 
answered, but Sue only sighed, and began 
to talk about Bell, and the nice times they 
would have together. 

"I'm glad of one thing," said Maybee; 
"she won't have any nicer dresses than we, 
now, 'cause her father's failed. And I'm 
glad I haven't a big brother who gets drunk. 
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I wouldn't never speak to him if I was 
Bell." 

** O, I would," said Sue. " I would love 
him so dearly, he could not help loving me, 
and then perhaps I could coax him to keep 
away from those dreadful men. Only, as 
you said, if papa couldn't, who can ? " 

" I s'pose a whole Temperance S'ciety 
might," rejoined Maybee, thoughtfully. 

" No ; I don't believe a whole Society 
could keep him at home to-night, and it is 
such a pity. I wonder if mother really ex- 
pects God will, somehow." 

The train was in sight when they reached 
the depot, and after a deal of talking, and 
laughing, and hugging, and kissing. Peg's 
head was turned homeward, which fact 
quickened his pace, much to Maybee's de- 
light. Bell looked rather anxious. 

** Are you sure you can manage him. 
Sue ? '' she asked. 

" Oh, Peg is perfectly gentle ; he . is in a 
hurry for his supper now, but if we only 
stay in the sleigh, there'll be no trouble," 
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laughed Sue, winding the lines around her 
hands and bracing herself more firmly on 
the seat. Just then, a boy carelessly flung 
a handful of loose papers from a store win- 
dow. Pegasus tossed his head defiantly, 
and started into a run. Bell and Maybee 
screamed, which, of course, redoubled his 
speed. 

"Be still, Maybee," said Sue, in a low 
tone; "you know what papa always tells 
us. Don't Bell ; he'll soon be quiet. Whoa, 
Peg, — Steady, now; Poor Peg, — Nice old 

Peg, - " 

But for once Pegasus would not be 
coaxed or flattered. He wasn't frightened; 
he wasn't nervous; he was simply deter- 
mined on having his own way, and getting 
over the ground as fast as four, fleet hoofs 
could carry him. 

"But there isn't the least danger, if I 
keep him in the road," said Sue, encourag- 
ingly ; — and then she stopped suddenly, a 
cold shiver of fear creeping all over her. 
That lower road — was the nearest way home, 
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and the one they usually travelled. Peg 
would take it, of course. She wound the 
lines twice around her hands, and pulled 
sharply upon the bits, but naughty Pegasus 
had them firmly between his teeth. ' What 
could she do! Not a house between them 
and the Fork, except the small one just at 
the turn, where the Scott sisters lived, Miss 
Lomy and Miss Nancy. Only the smallest 
chance of meeting any one ; and to turn the 
corner at that speed, was to be hurled into 
that dreadful ravine. She could scarcely 
look down without a shudder, even in the 
summer time, when ferns and trailing vines 
hid the gray, jagged rocks, and stray sun- 
beams danced and frolicked in the stream 
below. Now, everything was so still and 
cold in its icy shroud ; — and they were 
nearing it so rapidly. Should she tell Bell 
and May bee to jump out? Was not that 
about as certain death? What would her 
father say? Oh, if he could only reach them 
with his strong arms ! But God could. They 
were not out of His reach. And with those 
words of her mother's came the text ; — 
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^^ Lordy it 18 nothinff with thee to help^ 
whether with many^ or with them that have no 
power.^^ Her trembling hands were fast 
losing what little strength they had. Sue 
said the words over and over, more and 
more earnestly, as the small hbuse, so near 
the turn, came in sight* On, — on, — she 
shut her eyes involuntarily, just as Miss 
Lomy's door burst open, and our little friend 
Tod sprang into the street, with a whoop 
that would have done credit to half a dozen 
wild savages. Pegasus, taken by surprise, 
whirled suddenly into the left hand road, — 
so suddenly, that Maybee found herself sit* 
ting on a snow-bank, slightly stunned and 
a trifle more surprised than even contrary 
Peg. The latter, finding the change of 
programme, into a street but little travelled 
and leading up a steep hill more like work 
than play, quietly subsided into a walk, and 
was easily brought to a stand-still by a 
gentle word from Sue, who loosened the 
reins from her poor benumbed hands, and 
looked anxiously back. 
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Bell broke out indignantly ; — **If ever I 
ride with you again, Sue Sherman, — oh 
dear me I What was that horrid noise ? and 
where in the world are we ? '* 

"It must have been Tod," said Sue, 
laughing hysterically. " I suppose he was 
waiting to ride home, but oh, — just think ! 
if Peg had turned the other way, we must 
have been killed.'* 

Bell wrung her hands wildly. " I thought 
you said there wasn't any danger, and you 
made us keep still — I should have screamed 
murder — oh, I'm frightened to death this 
minute, — what tmll become of us? what 
shall we do ? " 

** Oh, we are all right now, if only May- 
bee isn't hurt. I'm going to turn around." 

** Oh — you mustn't — you mustn't; wo 
shall be tipped over ; do drive along — some- 
where." 

" But this is a new street and only goes 
up the hill. I think — I'm not sure, but I 
believe your brother Walter boards in that 
last house." 
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^* Ohf then he can drive us back. I would 
not ride another step ^ith you for all the 
world. Oh dear I How I tremble, and 
there you sit as cool , — ^why don't somebody 
come 1 " 

" I imagine they don't know we are here," 
said Sue, laughing nervously again. ^* Shall 
I turn around, or go for your brother? — I 
must know what has become of Maybee.'' 

" Drive along to Walter's but don't let 
him go out of a walk," said Bell, clutching 
her friend with both hands. 

Peg moved dignifiedly along to the hitoh- 
ing-post and stopped. Brother Walter him- 
self came to the door, a tall, handsome man, 
except for the traces of dissipation. 

« Why, Bell, — my little Bell, I had ac- 
tually forgotten you were to arrive to-day," 
he said, lifting her out of the sleigh, and 
kissing her tenderly, softened for the mo- 
ment, by memories of the mother she so 
closely resembled. ** Oome in, both of you 
— what ! a runaway ? spilled out? — I don't 
understand." 
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Bell's story, mostly made up of interjec- 
tions and personal pronouns, was slightly 
incoherent, and before it was finished, Tod 
and Maybee came floundering up the hill, 
whereupon Sue, suddenly relieved of all 
anxiety, slid into a little heap in the bottom 
of the sleigh, as white as the snow-drifts 
themselves, producing a general commotion, 
much to Maybee's displeasure, her own mis- 
hap appearing to her quite tragical enough, 
and deserving of most attention. 

'* You are the very queerest piece. Sue," 
said Bell, when they were all drinking a 
cup of Mrs. Moore's strong tea, *^ to steady 
their nerves," including Tod, who would 
giggle, now and then, over Maybee's tumble, 
in spite of her frowns. ^^ I did not suppose 
you were frightened the least bit, and then 
you knew all about that horrid road, and 
never told us a word.'' 

Walter Forbush noted the sudden lighting 
of the eyes, with which Sue turned to an- 
swer ; — " What was the use ? I did not 
think of it myself, at first, and then I was 
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afraid to have you jump out. 'And there 
was nothing we could do, — with Peg/' she 
added, remembering how earnestly she had 
prayed. 

*• It was very brave in Miss Sue, and 
showed remarkable self-control," said Mr. 
Forbush, approvingly. **It would be well. 
Bell, to take a few lessons of your friend, 
and acquire a little of the article, yourself." 

^^ Only it isn't at all the article he means," 
thought Sue, glancing up into the handsome 
face, with the reckless, defiant eyes. " He 
doesn't, believe in those things ; but oh, I 
never shall forget that text ! And I've read 
it hundreds of times before, I suppose. I 
wonder if it wasn't the very one. mother 
was thinking of, this morning. We haven't 
any * power,' but God can help Mr. Walter, 
someway, as he did us. Perhaps just our 
coming here, — if Bell should ask him to 
drive us home ; — " 

Bell did, in her usual imperious way. 

" You will have to go home with us, Wal- 
ter. I'm not going to stir one step, till you 
do." 
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Sue almost held her breath. 

** Oh, nonsense I I have an engagement 
in half an hour," he answered, taking out 
his watch, — "and Miss Sue isn't afraid, I'll 
wager. She won't mind driving home in 
the least.*' 

Now, if Sue was proud of anything, it 
was of her horsemanship, and courage in 
general. What possessed her to faint to- 
day, after the danger was all over, she had 
no idea, only that she was so glad to find 
Maybee safe and sound. Now, if she could 
only show Mr. Walter, what was really the 
truth, that she had not the slightest objec- 
tion to driving home herself; that she was 
rather anxious than otherwise to try her 
hand with naughty Peg again, and if possi- 
ble, teach the wilful animal who was his 
mistress. Only, if Mr. Walter drove them 
home, he could not go to the Club. What 
if he did think her as cowardly as Bell, if so 
be, he was saved from temptation. 

**I would a great deal rather you went 
with us," she answered hurriedly. "Bell 
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will feel so much safer, and it will be so 
pleasant for all of Us. Besides, I know 
mother would be very glad to have you 
spend the evening." 

Her earnest face betrayed her. The young 
man bit his lip and hesitated. 

" Come," said Tod, " you'd better do the 
driving, ^cause something might happen, and 
then you'd feel sorry. They, three, can sit 
on the seat, and us, men, can stand up 
better'n not." 

" Well, well, circumstances are tough 
things," said Mr. Walter, laughing, and 
reaching for his overcoat. " Sometimes, it 
seems, they league with us men. Mrs. Moore 
if my friends call for me before I am back, 
say I was obliged to go in another direction, 
and — they need not wait." 

Sue's eyes fairly shone. Perhaps Mr. 
Walter interpreted their gladness, for he 
caught her up and deposited her in the 
sleigh before she could even declare her 
ability to walk. 

" Now, look here, youngster," he said to 
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Tod, who was suggesting to Maybee that 
she ride under the seat, so as not to spill out 
again, — " for a small boy, you've done quite 
enough, to-day. Supposing us all to be 
switched off on the right track at last, you 
may as well crawl into that buffalo-robe and 
keep quiet." 

*' It's queer Tod should have happened to 
bounce out at exactly the right time, when 
he never knew we was running away," re- 
marked Maybee, as they passed the lower 
road, down -which Peg looked longingly, as 
the shortest line to his oats. 

*' No queerer, and no more of a happen 
than the rain and the sunshine, the leaves 
and the flowers," thought Sue, the happy 
look coming into her eyes again. " It is 
only because God can use anything and any- 
body to help folks, few or many. If we be- 
lieved it, truly and always, how safe and 
happy we should feel." 

I think her mother meant the same thing 
when she said to her husband that night, 
after their guest had taken his leave : — 
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*' God interposes where we least look for 
it, sometimes ; and no matter how small, or 
weak, the links, in our chain of influence, 
He can use them. If only our faith is 
* strong,' and our hands ready, surely we 
may claim the promise, ' your work shall be 
rewarded.' " 
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"And they taught in Jadah, and had the book of the law 
of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all the cities 
of Judah, and taught the people.** —GtOldkn Text, Jan. ^7. 

" There is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect 
of persons, nor taking of gifts.** — Golden Text, Feb. 3. 

Thbee pleasant chambers, opening into 
each other, had been re-furnished for our 
young friends; — Bell's in blue; Sue's in 
soft wood colors with scarlet trimmings ; 
and Maybee's in green and gold. What a 
merry time they had that first night, un- 
packing Bell's trunk and getting settled. 

" There I I'm too tired to touch another 
thing," said Bell, jumping into bed, just as 
Sue, very shyly, took a little red Bible from 
her own bureau. 
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I 

" Why, Bell Forbush, you've forgotten to 
say your prayers," said Maybee, bluntly. 

" Do you say prayers besides those down 
in the parlor?" asked Bell, sitting up and 
rubbing her eyes. 

" I hope we aren't heathens," rejoined 
Maybee, curtly, dropping into a rocker, and 
folding her hands expectantly. 

" We always read a few verses together, 
and — pray," said Sue, hesitatingly. " Iii 
the morning we pray by ourselves, but you 
know the promise says, ' where two or three 
agree,* and I thought, — perhaps, — unless 
you had rather do some other way ; — " 

** I began to read the Bible through, when 
father was siek," said Bell, curling up on 
the foot of Sue's bed. " I read three chap- 
ters every day, and five, Sundays ; but you 
see when I forgot a day or two, it was such 
hard work catching up, — nine or ten chap- 
ters to read, all at once." 

Maybee's nose expressed decided disap- 
proval, but Sue hastened to say : — 

"People often read the Bible so, but I 
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like mother's way best. She tells us to read 
a few verses and try to find out where, and 
when, they were written, and just what 
they mean. We are reading in James, now, 
and last Sunday, she told us all about the 
apostle, so that it almost seems like a real 
letter from somebody we know.'* 

" Yes, indeed ; we can tell all about James 
and Peter, and John, and I think the Bible 
is very interesting," put in Maybee, with an 
air. 

" Did you ever see anything so natural as 
those geraniums!" exclaimed Bell, inspect- 
ing the foot-board beside her. " Oh, and 
there's a Bonvardia on that Dressing-case^ 
and a different flower on every drawer, — f 

« 

tulips, — and carnations — isn't it perfectly 
lovely ? I saw some Blue Gentians on mine, 
— I must go and see what else there is," 
and away went the three on another tour of 
discovery. " I do think your mother was 
just splendid to fix these rooms up so nice," 
continued Bell. " Of course, I know cousin 
Mate provided for mine, but it is too lovely 
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to have a real little suite all to ourselves, 
exactly like what we read about. And I was 
so vexed when you wrote I must wait six 
whole weeks, because you were all stirred 
up, painting and papering. I thought I 
should fly at nrst, but after I fell into Mr. 
Se wall's good graces — " 

" Who's Mr. Sewall ? " inquired Maybee. 

" Why, the minister, to be sure ; I thought 
he was horrid when I was first went to 
Berkford, but he is just the nicest old man. 
I used to ride with him everywhere, to see 
all the poor, old, sick women; his throat 
troubled him, and I had to read a Psalm, or 
something. And did I tell you I had a class 
in Sunday School? — real stylish little girls, 
too, some of them." 

" Our Superintendent wants Sue to take 
a class," interposed Maybee. 

** Oh, I wish he'd give me one too. Will 
you ask him. Sue ? It is such fun they 
bring you berries and everything." 

** But I don't know half enough yet, to 
be a teacher," said Sue. 
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*' Poh ! children don't know anything, 
hardly, and you've only to ask the ques- 
tions. I was president of the Sewing So- 
ciety besides." 

"President of the Sewing Society ! " echoed 
Maybee, incredulously. " Old women and 
all?" 

"Of course not," laughed Bell. "The 
girls had one of their own, and the very 
first time I went, they put me in president. 
Aunt Maria cut out all the work for me, 
and we had splendid times. I mean to start 
one here." 

" I wish you would ; Miss Cox was saying 
only last Sunday, there were lots of poor 
children needing clothes. - Do you remember 
when we dressed up the Harts ? It would 
be real nice, and Miss Cox could help us, — " 

"We don't want any grown-up folks to 
domineer, and I'd rather sew for the Mis- 
sionaries; — it isn't so much matter when 
you get things done : — " 

" Girls ! Girls I do you know how late 
it is?" called somebody from the lower hall. 
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" There I now we must go straight to bed, 
and we haven't read our chapter," said 
Maybee. " Aren't you ashamed, Sue Sher- 
man, to go gallivanting round so, with the 
Bible right in your hand ! " 

" I'm sorry we've talked so long, but I 
think mother would rather we read now, 
than not at all — if you would like to. Bell." 

'' In the Bible ? Oh, of course. I'll hunt 
mine up, to-morrow. But you must not ex- 
pect me to pray, out loud. I never could ; 
it would be perfectly dreadful. Whatever 
made you think of it ? " 

"Mother advised us to; she thinks it is 
such a help ; I wish you would. Bell." 

But Bell shook her head, and Sue, having 
rqcvd a few verses, her voice trembling more 
and more, knelt down and offered a short, 
broken prayer. Very short and broken, but 
reminding BeU, in some way, of cousin 
Mate, 

She wondered how people felt who prayed 
that way ; if they really wanted to be good 
more than they wanted anything else ; and 
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whether, after all, Sue wasn't trying to show 
off a little. It looked like it, and upon 
that, Bell dismissed the whole matter from 
her mind, to lay plans for a Misses Sewing 
Society, under her own special direction. 

Maybee, meanwhile, was weighing Bell 
and Sue in her small balance. Bell was 
certainly the most like Christians in books. 
She visited sick folks, rode with the minis- 
ter, and taught in the Sabbath School. But 
the idea of not praying aloud, when she, 
Maybee, had done it for years. And she 
had never been president of a Sewing So- 
ciety, either. To be sure. Sue always made 
a great fuss, and waited, and waited, just as 
she did to-night. Such a bad example to 
set before Bell. On the whole, Maybee 
concludes her own precious little self would 
out-weigh them both, and dropped com- 
placently to sleep. 

There was a tiny wet spot on Sue's pillow, 
but a quiet, happy look in the wide-open 
eyes as she lay thinking ; — 

" I ought not to have expected Bell would 
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feel just as I do ; — we are all so different. 
Only I did hope we could try to do the hard 
things together, and that would make it 
easier. I wish I loved God so much, nothing 
He wants me to do would seem hard. It is 

r 

queer how much we care what folks, just 
like ourselves, think of us, when God is so 
much greater and wiser. He knew how I 
dreaded to pray to-night, I wonder if He 
was ashamed of me. I do wish I had more 
moral courage. There's one thing, — Bell 
and I can agree on things to pray for, by 
ourselves. The promise doesn't say out- 
loud. And we shall want to pray for our 
Sabbath School scholars. I wonder if I 
ought to take that class, — if I could; — I 
do want to do what is right." 

The sermon, Sunday morning, helped her 
to decide. In it, the minister compared 
Bible teaching to seed-sowing ; and said that 
just as one, who planted trees and flowers, 
helped to bless and beautify the earth, so he, 
who dropped into the heart of another, the 
tiniest seed from God's granery of Truth, 
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the Bible, helped to make men better and 
haDDier, 

"I can surely do that, — just a Bible 
verse," thought Sue, and so when the super- 
intendent came to Miss Cox,' very much in 
need of two teachers. Sue and Bell followed 
him to the newly arranged seats ; — Sue's 
trembling fingers clasped tightly around her 
little red Bible ; Bell, all smiles and self- 
possession, as she lingered in the aisle, 
coolly surveying the row of little girls 
trooping noisily towards them. There were 
bright, pretty plaids, soft, warm furs, and 
jaunty, plumed hats, but more threadbare ^ 
delaine and even faded calico. Tib Saunders 
was ahead. Bell drew the daintily gloved 
hands affectionately into her own, leaving 
little Maggie Ryan with her red, chapped 
fingers, to drop awkwardly into Sue's seat. 
" Gracie Neale ! " and Bell's smile inter- 
cepted a blue silk suit with fur trimmings. 
Didn't she know that where Gracie went, 
Densey Drew's wide sash and long streamers 
would be sure to follow ? And while she 
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was talking to them, could she keep Mirny 
Finnegan from dodging in, beside Sue ! 
Tilly Ellis waited expectantly, but Bell was 
re-arranging her seats, and at a nod from 
Sue, poor Tilly sidled on to the seat beside 
Mirny, as far off as she could get, for Mirny's 
calico was patched, and Tilly's Shilling de- 
laine was bran new. Somehow, all the 
ribbons and roses settled comfortably around 
•Bell, leaving Sue little to boast of, save 
bright-eyes and clean faces. Maybee took 
note of the fact, and the wherefore as well, 
besides detecting the disappointment in Sue's 
face ; for, say what we will, the best of us 
do prefer **gay clothing" to ''vile raiment." 
She also observed that Sue scarcely spoke to 
Bell at the dinner table, that she shut her- 
self up in her own room, a long while, 
afterwards, and came down with red rims 
around both eyes. That night, it was May- 
bee's turn to read. 

"I shall go back to the second chapter 
of James, where it tells about gold rings and 
things," she said, severely. 
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'* O no ; " Sue spoke very quickly. ** We 
always read a Psalm, Sunday nights." 

" Yes ; but I think some folks had better 
learn what it says about respecting persons, 
and telling them where to sit," rejoined 
Maybee, with unmistakable emphasis. 

Bell glanced up sleepily. 

" Yoii didn't care, did you, Sue ? — be- 
cause Mimy Finnegan and Tilly EUis came 
in your class. Mimy's rig was so comical.* 
I knew I should laugh, and you used to 
think so much of Say. I didn't suppose 
you would mind." 

"I don't, — woz^," returned Sue, with 
honest emphasis. *' I suppose they need the 
seed more, — no, not exactly that ; but they 
have fewer chances to learn, and if we really 
want to make them better and happier, 
other things don't matter." * 

*' You're such a dear good girl," said Bell, 
kissing her. " Well dress Mimy all up 
nice, in our Sewing Society. I'm glad 
school begins to-morrow, so we can talk 
that up the very first thing." 
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" And what do you s'pose ! " said Maybee, 
smuggling Sue off alone a few nights after- 
wards, — "Bell means to be president of 
that miserable old Sewing Society, her own 
self." 

"To be sure : it belongs to her, I think, 
seeing she started it," rejoined Sue, pleas- 
antly. 

" But the girls in our room won't join 
'unless they can be some kind of an officer, 
and they all want Say Ellis for president, 
too." 

" Say would made ever so much the best 
one, but I know Bell expects — " 

" Well, don't you expect to be anything?" 

"No — yes. Perhaps they will want me 
to be secretary. I should like that, and you 
know I can write better than most of the 
girtt." 

" Well, if I BhanH give it up I Sue Sher- 
man! I suppose that's being meek and 
modest, the way the Bible says." 

" You asked me," said Sue, coloring. 
"And you know mother has taken pains 
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to show me how to express myself. I do 
think you are the most aggravating piece." 

** Well, you needn't fly so," rejoined May- 
bee, quite unruffled. ** It sounded queer, 
anyway. Folks are expected to sort of look 
down, and say they really can't write de- 
cent." 

" But if it isn't the truth, they ought not 
to say it," said Sue, half-laughing. **And 
of course I shouldn't say anything at all to* 
the girls." 

*' Bell does ; she talks as fast as she can, 
every recess. She says that's the way in 
p'litical Champlains ; and I guess there will 
be, some sort of a fight before they get 
through. Nettie Rand wants to be secre- 
tary." 

** Nettie Rand I Why, she cannot write 
a decent composition." •' 

" That doesn't matter, if she gets the most 
votes." 

" Yes, it does ; the girls ought to think 
who will make the best officers, and vote 
for them," 
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" That would be Say for president, and 
you for secretary, of course ; but Bell says, 
you see we're to have four directresses from 
our room, and should you mind — much, 
if you wasn't secretary ? " 

" I should not want to be anything, unless 
all the-girls really wanted it," returned Sue, 
proudly. 

" Oh, fudge ! You always take it for 
granted folks think the world of you, and 
you know there might be circumstances, — 
you really think we ought to vote for Bell? " 

" Yes ; I think it really belongs to her, and 
Say has so much to do at home. Now, don't 
bother me any longer, I've just the hardest 
lesson to learn." 

But something evidently bothered May- 
bee. She and Bell had a number of private 
conferences during the week, which Sue was 
too busy to notice. Mrs. Sherman had 
kindly offered her parlors for the accommo- 
dation of the proposed Whithaven Misses 
Sewing Society ; Daph had promised to pre- 
pare ample entertainment. And Sue, as she 
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arranged the flowers and sorted over her 
music, found herself mentally making a re- 
port of the "first successful session, &c., 
&c.," — and blushed over her confident ex- 
pectation of the secretaryship. It was no 
little disappointment, therefore, when the 
votes. were declared as follows : — 

President^ . . Miss Bell Forbush. 
Treasurer^ . . " Jenny King. 
Secretary, . . " Nettie Band. 

Sue could scarcely keep the tears back at 
first, and then she grew hot and angry. 

" I should have preferred very different 
officers," whispered Bell, as they went back 
to the parlors after tea, — "but we have 
to manage these things ; and I knew you 
wouldn't mind." 

Sue passed her without a word. Of 
course the girls had a perfect right to vote 
for whom they pleased, and if they pre- 
ferred Nettie Rand to her, very well. It , 
was unkind of them, to say the least, after 
all her mother and Daph had done. They 
should never know she cared a straw, but 
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she would have nothing more to do with the 
society. She could be conveniently busy, 
and Bell might " manage " to her entire sat- 
isfaction. Just then, who should call in but 
Mr. Sampson, the minister. The girls clus- 
tered around him, full of their new project. 
He listened smilingly, and responded in his 
usual genial manner, with one hand resting 
carelessly on Sue's shoulder. 

" It's a good undertaking ; may the Master 
bless you in it. Work for Him, and not for 
the praise of men, or your own pleasure. 
Even Christ pleased not himself. That helps 
wonderfully, when things go 'against the 
grain,' as we say. Not that I would proph- 
esy rough weather for this trim little craft, 
but ' fore-warned is fore-armed,' and there 
is little smooth sailing in this work-a-day 
world." 

Sue's cheeks burned like fire ; she did not 
venture to look up, even when he said 
" Good-bye." Of course he knew nothing 
about her disappointment, and angry re- 
solves ; but how queer he should have hap- 
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pened to say just that 1 Happened I Nay ; 
going about to teach the people, had not 
God sent him purposely to her, with the 
very lesson needed? And the little seed, 
God helping her, should blossom into pa- 
tient, humble, loving words and deeds. 

He shook hands with Bell, as he went 
away, and said how very glad he was to 
hear she had begun to follow " in His steps, 
who suffered for us, leaving us an example." 

Bell wished he had not spoken just so, 
before all the girls. Two or three of them 
tossed their heads so provokingly, although 
some of the others kissed her, in tacit ac- 
knowledgment' of a new relationship. 

'' Mr. Sampson does say such queer 
things," she said to Sue, after everybody 
had gone. "It is poor taste, anyway, to 
be always talking rehgion, but I suppose he 
thinks he must because he is a minister." 

** Why, I never noticed he did," returned 
Sue, surprised. " But I was wondering to- 
night, if every minister carried the whole 
Bible around right in his head as he does. 
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Everything he says is so good and helpful. — 
Oh, where did you get that elegant paper- 
knife ? " she continued, lingering beside 
Bell's bureau, while the latter put up her 
crimps. 

"Nettie Rand gave it to me," said Bell, 
stooping to pick up a hair-pin. 

*' Why, she gave Maybee the cunningest 
little bottle of perfumery. Seems to me, 
she is getting very generous," — Sue stopped 
suddenly, and turned abruptly away. 

Had the paper-knife and perfumery made 
Nettie Rand secretary, instead of herself? 
Again the '•blood swept in an angry torrent 
over her face. But she migh^ be mistaken. 

♦* How came Nettie to give you and Bell, 
both, presents?" she asked, hurrying into 
Maybee's room. 

" 'Cause she likes us, I s'pose," said May- 
bee, sleepily. "I think she's nicer than she 
was." 

" Did Bell vote for her ? " 

" Yes ; and so did I. We both wanted 
you, but Bell said Nettie would. make all the 
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girls vote for Say, unless we voted for her, 
and you said Bell ought to have it, you 
know you did; and that 'fumery was so 
nice; — " 

Did she not do well to be angry now, and 
to take her name straight off of the society ? 
No ; it was the Master, not Bell or Nettie 
she was to work for ; but — That was such 
an unfortunate *' but." 

Bell stood in her door as Sue came back. 

■ 

**If I had thought you rpally cared about 
being secretary," she began. 

*' It wasn't whether I cared or not ; it was 
the sin, the meanness," blazed Sue. *'I won- 
der if Mr. Sampson would call that * follow- 
ing His steps.' The Bible says, ' There is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect 
of persons, nor taking of giftaJ* " 

Alas I Poor Sue ! she had forgotten to 
reprove " in the spirit of meekness j^^ consider- 
ing, lest she " also be temptedJ*^ 

And alas, poor Bell I She did not come 
in to read with them that night, nor for 
many nights afterwards. 
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I am afraid they were both following 
" afar off." 

So far off, Maybee was more puzzled than 
ever, to decide which was the "truliest 
Christian." 
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IV. 



WHICH IS WHICH? 

"Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established; 
believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper.** — Golden Text, 
Feb. 10. 

**Joash was minded to repair the house of the Lord.'* 
— Golden Text, Feb, 17. 

" I've such a lovely plan in my head, Aunt 
Em/' said Bell, some six weeks after the 
events of our last chapter. ^'It is for us 
girls, to cook our own supper when we have 
the Society. Wouldn't it be splendid, — 
and real sensible, too ? We'll add it to the 
Constitution, at our very next meeting, 
wouldn't you?" 

"Perhaps," and Mrs. Sherman's quiet 
smile checked, without chilling the enthusi- 
a^m of the speaker. 
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** Pros and cons," she said, dropping down 
beside her. 

" You might learn useful lessons in house- 
wifery, but you run the risk of making more 
trouble than you save. Suppose instead of 
having it a fixed rule, you leave it to the 
discretion of the elders." 

Bell shrugged her shoulders, but looked up 
brightly to ask : — 

" May Sue and I begin ? Sue can try the 
bread ; and let me make jelly-cake, please. 
That's a dear Aunty." 

** If Daph is willing, I have no objections." 

Faithful Bridget had become the proud 
and happy mistress of a whole upper tene- 
ment in Pinch Alley. Her successor, Daphne 
by name, was a born cook, and the very neat- 
est, jolliest, blackest specimen extant. Bell 
was down in the kitchen bright and early, 
the next morning. 

"Please, Daph, will you show me how to 
make jelly-cake? I am going to learn to 
cook all by myself." 

" 'Pears to me jelly-cake am rather a pro- 
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misc'ous settin' out," said Daph, showing 
two rows of unbroken ivory, " Dere's Miss 
Sue, now : she's begun at de first letter ob 
de alphabet, an' if folks eber tasted lighter 
biscuit, dan what you'll hab for breakfast dis 
morning, dey didn't eat 'em in dis yere 
world. An' all ob de little Miss' own mak- 
ing, too." 

*' Not Sue ? " 

" Dere, now, if I habn't dumped de cat 
straight out ob de bag ! I do 'clar for 't ! 
an' Miss Sue a going to s'prise you all dis 
bery momin' ! " 

The door opened and Sue walked in, her 
hair tucked into the gayest of sweeping- 
caps and a large white apron over her school 
dress. 

** Dis yere old woman's ben and done it," 
said Daph, " bi^t I reckon Miss Bell '11 keep 
yer secret, till de biscuit am done, too." 

" She is welcome to her secrets for all 
ine," began Bell, angrily. " Pretending to 
fall in with my plan, and trying to get all 
the glory herself, first." 
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" Oh Bell, I began ever so long ago, and 
it had nothing to do with your plan. No- 
body knew but Daph and I, because I wanted 
to learn, first, and surprise you all; and 
when you proposed cooking for the Society 
last night, I couldn't say a word, because 
mamma and Maybee were both there, and I 
thought just till after breakfast, would not 
make much difference." 

" Oh, it's all well enough of course, if you 
think so," and Bell floun^bed out of the 
kitchen, slamming the door after her. 

** There ! Now she will sulk all breakfast- 
time, and papa will think we have quarrelled 
and everything will be spoiled," said Sue, 
the ready tears starting to her eyes. ** It 
does seem as if I never planned anything, 
real extra nice, in this world, but it was sure 
to be spoiled, somehow." 

«' Now Miss Sus, t'ings neber am sp'iled 
when dey is ob de Lord's ordering. Just 
you blieve He's working out de ' real ex- 
tras,' His bery own self, an' t'ings '11 seem 
:|^ice all de whole time : on'y I ain't sure but 
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dis yere tongue ob mine, hab helped to make 
a muss ob dis partic'lar 'casion. So jest you 
go on wid dem yere biscuit, an' I'll 'suscitate 
Miss Bell in no time." Whereupon, broom 
in hand, Daph trotted off to the front hall, 
where Bell sat on the stairs nursing her 
wrath. 

"Now Miss Bell, if you want to s'prise 
folks in your turn, you can make jelly-cake 
for tea, dLs bery night ; an' dere's to be 
company, I s'pects;" 

" Oh yes ; brother Walter. May I really ? " 
said Bell, quite taken off her guard. 

** Aint de slightest objection on my part, 
an* plenty ob time afore school, if we're 
right smart; on'y, don't you go for to spile 
Miss Sue's 'joyment of her breakfast." 

"She might have told me," said Bell, 
sulkily. 

" Dat's neither here nor dere. De s'prise 
am what she deserves, a cutting an' pounding 
dat sponge, mornin' after mornin' ; an' if 
you wants to make jelly-cake on dem terms, 
it am a bargain." 
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she would have nothing more to do with the 
society. She could be conveniently busy, 
and Bell might "manage" to her entire sat- 
isfaction. Just then, who should call in but 
Mr. Sampson, the minister. The girls clus- 
tered around him, full of their new project. 
He listened smilingly, and responded in his 
usual genial manner, with one hand resting 
carelessly on Sue's shoulder. 

" It's a good undertaking ; may the Master 
bless you in it. Work for Him, and not for 
the praise of men, or your own pleasure. 
Even Christ pleased not himself. That helps 
wonderfully, when things go 'against the 
grain,' as we say. Not that I would proph- 
esy rough weather for this trim little craft, 
but ' fore-warned is fore-armed,' and there 
is little smooth sailing in this work-a-day 
world." 

Sue's cheeks burned like fire ; she did not 
venture to look up, even when he said 
" Good-bye." Of course he knew nothing 
about her disappointment, and angry re- 
solves ; but how queer he should have hap- 
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pened to say just that I Happened I Nay ; 
going about to teach the people, had not 
God sent him purposely to her, with the 
very lesson needed? And the little seed, 
God helping her, should blossom into pa- 
tient, humble, loving words and deeds. 

He shook hands with Bell, as he went 
away, and said how very glad he was to 
hear she had begun to follow " in His steps, 
who suffered for us, leaving us an example." 

Bell wished he had not spoken just so, 
before all the girls. Two or three of them 
tossed their heads so provokingly, although 
some of the others kissed her, in tacit ac- 
knowledgment of a new relationship. 

" Mr. Sampson does say such queer 
things," she said to Sue, after everybody 
had gone. **It is poor taste, anyway, to 
be always talking religion, but I suppose he 
thinks he must because he is a minister." 

** Why, I never noticed he did," returned 
Sue, surprised. " But I was wondering to- 
night, if every minister carried the whole 
Bible around right in his head as he does. 
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our having something to do ourselves?" 
asked Sue. 

" Yes, honey ; but it's jest like what we've 
been talkin' 'bout. We can't make our- 
selves, Christians, no more'n Miss Bell could 
a made dat jelly-cake, her 'own self. De 
*kno^-how' all belongs to de Lord, an' 
we're jist to do what he tells us. Sometimes 
it's one t'ing, an' sometimes it's anoder, but 
Vlieving am always de first 'gredient. B'liev- 
ing He^8 willin, an' able, — dat's our part; 
an' we aint to ask questions till we get up 
yonder. Sometimes, when we're fightin' 
'gainst Sin an' Satan, de Lof d tells us to stan' 
still an' let Him fight for us ; an' 'pears to 
me, standin' stock still in de face ob tempta- 
tion, an' lettin' de Lord deliver us in His 
own way,, am a heap harder dan marchin' 
round Jericho, blowin' de trumpets an' all 
dat. But whicheber way he leads us, dere 
is allers de condition, — ' B'lieve, and den ye 
shall be 'stablished.' " 

There was a call for Sue from up-stairs. 
A letter had come from Uncle Grant, bring- 
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ing an invitation for Maybee and herself to 
spend a fortnight in the city. Bell was 
somewhat disappointed not to be included, 
but Maybee assured her. Uncle Grant was 
probably in a hurry, — he always was. 

" And the Society will have to meet some- 
where else, I suppose," said Bell, dolefully. 

" You'll have all the more time to practice 
jelly-cake," laughed Sue. " And something 
else I've thought of, will have to wait. You 
know the Ladies' Circle are raising funds to 
re-furnish the church. Now why cannot we, 
girls, fit up the chapel with a carpet and 
some pictures? We can finish the poor 
children in one or two meetings." 

** Why, it is exactly the thing," exclaimed 
Bell, delightedly. " We can have fairs, and 
do fancy work, — it will be so much nicer 
than sewing on old clothes. You must get 
all the new patterns you can, in New York, 
and beg pieces of silk for sofa-pillows." 

" I am so glad you like it," said Sue. 
"When I come back, we will talk it over 
with Mr. Sampson the first thing. I can 
imagine just how pleased he will be." 
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After that, she was not a little surprised 
to find at the close of one of Bell's letters : — 
'• Oh, by the way, I talked over our plan for 
fitting up the chapel, with Mr. Sampson the 
other day. I was in at the Parsonage and 
had such a good chance, I knew you would 
not mind. He was perfectly delighted, just 
as you thought he would be, and patted me 
on the head as if 'I'd been about six years 
old. He said I was like some good man, in 
the Bible, who was 'minded to repair the 
house of the Lord.' So now, hurry home. 
The Society is to meet with us, the very 
next Saturday, and won't there be stirring 
times after you arrive ! — Biscuits and jelly- 
cake ! Mr. Sampson has promised to come 
to tea." 

** Isn't she just as mean and selfish I " 
began Sue, hotl3\ " * Our plan ! ' when I 
thought of it, every bit, myself, and cared 
most about telling Mr. Sampson. Bell knew 
it too, and just went and spoiled it all." 

Spoiled — was it? This work for the 
Master, simply because another had reaped 
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the pleasant words and commendation she 
had hoped for ? 

^^She may have forgotten you wanted to 
tell him, yourself/* said cousin Daisy, who 
insisted on knowing all about it. ^^ And of 
course she told him you thought of it first/' 

"Perhaps she did," said Maybee, "but 
I'm pretty sure she didn't. Sue would, 
though," she continued to herself. " I'm 
quite sure of that. I guess her religion goes 
deeper down than Bell's. But Mr. Sampson 
can't see only the outside, and he'll think 
Bell so nice. If you're minded to do some 
great thing, you're all right ; — that is, with 
ministers and folks. I don't much think the 
Bible reads it so. That says, do 'em. But 
how is a body to know which is which." 
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V. 



JBLLY-OAKB. 

"Pride goeth before destraction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall." —Golden Tbxt, Feb. 24. 

"And in the time of his distress did he trespass yet more 
against the Lord; this it that king Ahaz." — Gou>en Text, 
March 3. 

The first Saturday Sue and Maybee were 
away, Mrs. Sherman had occasion to spend 
the day in town, and called Daph up-stairs 
in order to arrange for dinner while attending 
to her own toilet. 

^^ An' I'se to bake a fresh loaf of cake fur 
tea? " said Daph, in conclusion. 

"Oh, aunty; let me make jelly-cake," in- 
terrupted Bell. " You said I might have 
Jenny and Nettie to tea, and I should so 
like to cook myself; — " 
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** A bill-of-fare your guests would hardly 
relish, not being cannibals," laughed Mrs. 
Sherman. "But have the jelly-cake by all 
means, that is, if Daph has time to attend 
to you." 

** As if I could not make it quite by my- 
self I " pouted Bell, with a toss of her 
brown braids. 

" Perhaps ; but you are not to try that, 
remember, till furnished with a diploma 
from Daph. You must not think this inex- 
perienced little head a sure guide, for some 
time to come." 

Which was precisely what Bell did think 
of it, that very moment. 

** De dear chile shall hab her jelly-cake," 
said Daph, showing her white teeth. " Dis 
yere's de third time, an' she wont want bery 
much, 'cept a little obersihgtin\ now and 
then, 'casional. Just let me get things along 
fur de dinner, honey." 

Now " obersightin " was the very thing 
Bell did not want, but from which she could 
see no escape. It came, however, in the 
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shape of a small, ebony-faced urchin, who 
bolted breathlessly into the kitchen an hour 
or two after Mrs. Sherman's departure. 
Daph's sister, in *^ toting some coal down 
cellar, had done gone and broke her neck, 
mos* ; and would Daph come for to look after 
de baby tUl t'ings was decomposed a little, 
s'posing Missus could spare her dat long." 

*^ Such a pity it hadn't done happened 
'fore Missus went away, s'posin' Dinah was 
fur to tumble," said Daph, setting the tea- 
kettle on the table and her dish-pan on the 
stove, — "but 'pears like she'd say fur to 
go. Dere's de cold meat fur Massa's lunch, 
anyway, — if you could cook de pertatoes. 
Miss Bell? 

** Of course," replied Bell, looking very 
dignified. " Go to your sister at once. Til 
attend to lunch and tea, both." 

"To be sure, honey, on'y let me t'ink 
what dere is to be 'tended to ; Fse so sub- 
tracted wid de flurry. Dere's de pertatoes, 
— remember dey mus' bile 'fore dey is put 
in; an' don't go for to lose de spoons, 
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'specially de big castor — dat'll break easy. 
'Pears like you can set de table bery well, 
you've seen it 'nough times ; an' dere's de 
tapioca creams for de dessert a coolin' ou de 
ice ; an' for de tea, dere's plenty ob short 
biscuit, — I's mighty sorry, honey, 'bout de 
jelly-cake, but mebbe Massa Sherman '11 let 
you run to de 'fectioner's an' get a sponge 
loaf for your company, an' de cake-basket 
am fuU ob a variety, - now, where's my 
shawl ? " And away trotted Daph, with the 
small ebony-faced youth alongside. 

Mistress of the situation I That was what 
Bell considered herself, an opinion Mr. Sher- 
man innocently endorsed, when he came 
home to dinner, bringing her brother Walter 
with him. True, the potatoes were a trifle 
water-soaked; she had forgotten to put on 
either knives or forks ; the salts were miss- 
ing ; butter ditto; and the plate of bread 
resembled the tower of Pisa in altitude and 
obliquity ; but for all that, the flushed, de- 
mure little maiden at the head of the table 
had succeeded remarkably well with her 
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first dinner-getting, and deserved the com- 
pliments lavished upon her by both gentle- 
men. They were intoxicating, however. 
The brown braids fluttered soon as ever 
they were alone. 

" I'm not going to the baker's at all ; I'm 
going to make jelly-cake," said Bell, em- 
phaticaUy. " Walter is coming back to tea, 
and he is so fond of it. Besides, he doesn't 
more than half believe I can cook myself ; 
and then, there's the girls. Showing them 
what I can do, will •just pay off Sue for her 
biscuits;" and the brown braids bristled 
resolutely, as she cleared the table, replen- 
ished the fire, and began her preparations. 

" Let me see," she mused, running briskly 
about, memorandum-book in hand. ^* I want 
a bowl and spoon, three tins buttered, and a 
cup to measure with. One — two — thr^e 
eggs, — some sweet cream , — I'll take what 
was left from breakfast, — a tea-cup of 
sugar. * Beat well together.^ Daph says, 
♦ whisk it.' Just as if I needed anybody to 
help me remember. Aunty must have for- 
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gotten about my little book, and of course 
she'll be willing enough, when she sees I 
really can. Now, in goes the flour — oh, 
my pity ! no ; the cream-of-tartar must be 
sifted into it, and the soda must be dis- 
solved. How lucky I looked just in time ! 
Of course I knew — dear me ! it is a coffee- 
cup of flour. There ! that's better. * Stir 
in flour carefully.^ To be sure. How splen- 
didly I'm getting along ! * Fill the tins^ set 
them in the oven^ and hake about fifteen min- 
utest That means thirteen and three quar- 
ters, for I watched the big clock last time. 
^Look in oven four timssJ* Daph said that 
depended on circumstances, but I like things 
written out exact, else how could I manage 
when Daph's gone, and there aren't any 
circumstances? There they go — in, and 
the dampers are all right. As if I couldn't 
think of every single thing! What good 
looking in the oven does, I'm sure I don't 
know ; it always scorches my nose ; but then, 
look 1 must. Oh, how splendidly ihey are 
rising ! I only hope the girls wont get here 
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before I'm dressed. I might just run up- 
stairs while I'm waiting." 

The next opening of the oven door, re- 
vealed a blackening surface upon one cake. 

** Oh dear ! " sighed Bell, shutting the 
drafts, and setting both oven doors wide open. 
" Whatever possessed that old clock to 
hurry up so while I was gone ! There isn't 
time to look in, again, but that burnt one 
can go to the bottom and will never show 
the least mite." 

Then a new difficulty arose, with further 
soliloquizing on Bell's part. 

"Where do you suppose I'll find some 
jelly? Daph always gets that. If the jelly- 
cupboard should be locked up ! — but I know 
there's some about, for I saw Daph putting 
little dots of it on the tapioca creams, out 
of a blue bowl. O, here it is, right on this 
shelf. How lucky I am 1 — Botheration I I 
must have forgotten to butter one tin ; this 
cake sticks so. How dreadfully I've mussed 
it, but then it can go in the middle, and 
nobody ever know it." 



. 



JELLY-OAKE. To 

What an accommodating jelly-cake! — 
with not so much as a hint, on its fair ex- 
terior, of hot ovens, unbuttered tins, or un- 
manageable jelly. Bell was so excited over 
her success, she almost forgot she had acted 
without leave or license, and was very gay 
and chatty all the afternoon. 

The three girls spread the tea-table to- 
gether, and managed between them to re- 
member most of the necessary articles, in- 
cluding the cut-glass celery-dish and pickle^ 
castor, which although empty, they thought 
looked well. The two visitors pronounced 
the " cake " perfectly splendid in appearance ; 
whereupon their hostess carelessly remarked, 
had there been time she would liked to have 
tried a mSringuey although what sort of a 
trial it would have been, or what was needed 
in its manufacture besides time, she had not 
the slightest idea ; but it sounded well, and 
in morals as in jelly-cake, much can be used 
which will " never show the least mite." 

Not only brother Walter but Uncle Thed 
repoi-ted himself to tea, and the three gen- 
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tlemen were ushered into the dining room 
by a convoy of braids, curls, and white 
aprons, Bell, motioning her guests to their 
respective seats, quite after Aunt Em's style. 
Seating herself behind the tea-urn, she 
found tea alas I to be a minus quantity, each 
of the young housekeepers having, just that 
minute, thought of it for the first time. 
Bell's face grew rosy red, but Uncle Thed 
was sure he preferred cold water, and Daph's 
opportune entrance cut short brother Wal- 
ter's poetical attempt, beginning ; — 

"Tea, 'without tea, might be strange for to see, 
But tea without jelly-cake was not for to be." 

"I'll hab some tea for Massa mighty 
quick," said Daph, with a gleam of white 
ivory. '* An' is dere anyt'ing else aint dere? 
— de little heads want such a deal ob ober- 
sightin'." 

"Nothing, Daph; I'll ring if we need 
you," returned Bell, rather hurriedly, lest 
Daph should " obersight " the jelly-cake 
before . it had been cut and commended. 
She rather hastened the serving of it, and 
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" hoped Uncle Thed would relish her cook- 
ing," as he passed his plate ; but what with 
the war in Russia and the recent failures, 
that gentleman had not finished his biscuit, 
and it was brother Walter who took the first 
mouthful. 

" Suds — ation 1 " he exclaimed, dropping 
his fork with a frightful grimace, and dash- 
ing past Daph who was bringing in the tea. 

" Walter is trying to make fun of my 
cake, but he is really very fond of it," said 
Bell, complacently ; whereupon the two girls, 
herself, and Uncle Thed simultaneously 
tasted of the jelly-cake. 

What an informal procession suddenly 
staiiied for the outside door, where Walter 
was still seated, and how the latter held on 
to his sides, roaring with laughter over the 
stampede he had evidently expected I 

Mr. Sherman left alone at the table, and 
Daph, still holding her tea-pot, stared won- 
deringly at each other, until, turning to 
pour out her tea, Daph caught sight of the 
jelly-cake. 
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" Now whatever hab de dear chile been 
a doing I I done toted gff all de keys dis 
morning, -dat boy tole such a 'stonishing 
story i an' dere wasn't anyt'ing at all petri- 
fying de matter ; nuffin so bery chronic, de 
doctor say ; on'y bruises an' such ; but you 
see Dinah was so knocked up in her feelin's 
— an' whar Miss Bell got her jelly, I jes' 
can't suspicionate. De cupboard was locked 
an' de last ob de loose jelly went on to dem 
tapioca creams. It's mighty cur'ous ; " and 
Daph took up the cake for closer inspection. 
" Why, bless you ! Massa, it's soft-soap 'stead 
ob jelly : Well I well I did I eber ! he 1 he I 
he I — but it aint s'prisin' dey was all in a 
hurry." 

Didn't Bell want to hide her diminished 
head? and wasn't she ready to follow 
meekly, the suggestions of her elders ever 
afterwards ? 

Not a bit of it. "Some folks," Daph 
said, " never learn by 'sperience." 

The very next week. Bell, having assumed 
Sue's duty of attending to the glass and 
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silyer, demolished Aunt Em's largest pre- 
serve dish, three cut-glass goblets, and as 
many egg-glasses, by pouring boiling water 
oyer them, in direct disregard of Daph's 
warnings. 

" Dere is folks,*' remarked Daph, ** who, 
de more you try to turn em', de more dey'U 
go de wrong way ; de more you 'sist on dere 
taking de straight path, de more dey'll go 
crooked. De wuss dey is punished, de wuss 
dey behave, — poor, blind cretursl" she 
concluded tragically. 
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VI. 



HBABT-WOBK. 

''And in every work that he began ... he did it with all 
his heart, and prospered." — Goli>bn Text, March 10. 

** We must put our whole heart into the 
work and make it a glorious success," said 
the president of the Whithaven Misses' 
Sewing Society. 

" No matter about the hands, I suppose," 
remarked brother Walter, who had been in- 
vited to another trial of "soft-soap cake," 
as he insisted on calling it. 

" Put the heart in, and the hands are sure 
to follow," observed Mr. Sampson, standing 
in the doorway, and smiling benignly upon 
the flushed, eager faces around the centre 
table. 
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** Oh, Mr. Sampson, come and tell us just 
what we ought to do about our Fair," called 
Sue, from her seat in the farthest corner. 

" Can't we have ring-cakes and grab-bags, 
and prize sales, and. all that? ' asked Bell, 
from her chair of state. 

" Have anything that you think right and 
proper," said Mr. Sampson, laying his hand 
on the latter's head. " This is your afiEair,, 
and we, elders, must keep in the back- 
ground." 

*^ Tour affair." Sue winced a little. " He 
would never approve of lotteries if he knew," 
she said half aloud. 

" What's that ? wouldn't he think the end 
justified the means? ' asked Mr. Walter, 
appropriating the easy-chair beside her. 

" No indeed ! It all goes to encourage 
real lotteries and gambling." 

** See here, Mr. Sampson, this young lady 
accuses you of encouraging gambling. She 
does not approve of lotteries even to repair 
a chapel:" — and Mr. Walter pulled out 
his memorandum-book, to make a note of 
some forgotten bit of business. 
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" Lotteries ? You did not say anything 
about lotteries, my dear," said Mr. Samp- 
son, turning to BelL 

*' But * a rose by any other name will 
smell as sweet,' " quoted Mr. Walter with 
suppressed merriment. 

^^ Sue means selling things by shares, I 
suppose ; she's fussed all the afternoon,'* 
said BelL " People buy shares, you know, 
in something real handsome, and a certain 
number draws it." 

^^ Do you mean that mere chance deter- 
mines to which, of several buyers, it be- 
longs ? " inquired Mr. Sampson, who was 
much more familiar with ancient Jerusalem 
than with church festivals. 

" Why, of course ; but everybody knows 
they run the risk of not getting anything." 

**' So do gamblers. Miss Bell. It seems 
to me quite like stepping over into their 
especial domain." 

** People generally call it neutral ground, 
and consider it quite safe and comfortable, 
I believe," said Mr. Walter, smiling. 
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** There is no neutral ground between 
right and wrong," rejoined Mr. Sampson, 
seriously. '* Every word and act tells for 
or against. Better our bare, uncomfortable 
chapel, than even the appearance of dallying 
with the enemy." 

<« We can't make half as much money in 
any other way," pouted Bell. 

*^ Let us have the honest half, then. We 
must not dishonor our great Leader, my 
dear." 

"Voting 's all right, isn't it, Mr. Samp' 
son ? " asked Jenny King. 

** * The crowning fact 
The kingliest act/ 

of Freedom, is a freeman's vote," repeated 
Mr. Sampson, gaily. "I must confess my 
ignorance of this particular sufiErage. Sup- 
pose you enlighten me, Forbush." 

** I believe it was originally a profitable 
way of paying a compliment ; — latterly, the 
complimentary character has given way to 
party spirit, which, as it increases the profits 
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and keeps step with suffrage in general, 
ought not to condemn it." 

♦* We'll have a Fish-pond, anyway," said 
Jenny, " with* all the packages of exactly 
the same value." 

** The idea ! We might just as well sell 
them from a counter, like any country 
store," said Bell, indignantly. 

" No, we mightn't ; people like the fun 
of seeing what they get, if only they don't 
get cheated. Cheating 's cheating the world 
over, and costs dear in the end, my father 
says." 

^* Exactly ; use plain English, and deal 
fairly and honestly, let your gains be what 
they may," said Mr. Sampson. 

Bell had the tact to yield her point, grace- 
fully, and began telling the latter how many 
committees were already chosen, and how 
much she had planned to do herself. 

Sue listened, her cheeks growing painfully 
red, and bitter jealous thoughts crowding 
into her mind. 

A scrap of paper fell from Mr. Walter's 
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note-book. He picked it up, looked it over, 
and tossed it into her lap, remaining, 

*' There's a queer old-fashioned jingle for 
you." 

Mechanically 'she read — 

"Can I be Btem, and another be wheat? 
^ Can I be shell, and another be meat? 

Another be head, while I am the feet? 

If God will, " 

There were several verses, but that was 
all she saw. The bothersome tears, so quick 
to well up into her eyes, blinded her, and 
she bent closely over her work to hide them. 

" If God will." Nothing could be amiss 
M.that was of the Lord's ordering. Even 
Christ prayed, " Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt." Was it wrong, she wondered, to 
think of that, in connection with these 
foolish trifles, over which her silly little 
heart had been vexing itself? Surely, if 
those words of our Lord mean anything, — 
^^the very hairs of your head are all num- 
hered^'* God, — his Father and ours — con- 
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aiders nothing a trifle which concerns his 
children. Wasn't it comforting to think He 
knew and cared, and would let nothing 
happen except what was for her good? 
All this while she sewed steadily on. 

"Are you putting your whole heart into 
that bit of cotton cloth?" asked Mr. Walter, 
pleasantly. 

She looked up with a bright smile ; — 

" I want it a * glorious success/ you know; 
and don't you think it really makes any 
work ever so much easier? " 

"Suppose you haven't any heart to put 
in, and don't care whether you succeed or 

■ 

not ? ' he said, his face darkening, after a 
fashion she had learned to expect. * 

" I can't suppose any such thing," she an- 
swered playfully. 

" 1 can. All work becomes drudgery, and 
life an intolerable burden." 

" But I do not believe God ever meant us 
to feel that way," she ventured. ** So long 
as He lets us stay here. He must have some- 
thing for us to do, worth doing." 
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" Lets US stay ! '* he repeated, with the 
least perceptible sneer. 

She looked up doubtfully. 

*' You seem to consider it quite a privi- 
lege," he added. 

*^I think it's a beautiful world, full of 
pleasant things; and the unpleasant ones 
are all for our good, I suppose," she said 
timidly. 

"Serve to toughen us, most likely. I 
notice they occur quite frequently, especially 
after one has lost his money and position. 
Now I don't find an inclined plane, with 
everybody ready to give you a push down- 
wards, so easy or agreeable. The sooner one 
reaches the bottom and is out of the way, 
the better." 

*' If I was a man," said Sue, warmly, " I 
would not stay at the bottom. Not for any- 
body's pmhing^'* she added, after a little. 

"What made you qualify your heroic 
resolution ? " he asked ironically. 

"Because," she returned, reddening un- 
der his keen glance, " sometimes, G.od sees 
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it is best — for us — to be disappointed ; and 
then, — I suppose He wants us to feel con- 
tented, — even way down at the bottom." 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
"I should say the * letting' and * wanting,' 
whether on our part or His, made very little 
difference with things in general. — Well, 
Miss Sue, what was that look for? You 
must not expect me to see these things as 
you do, not being even a candidate for saint- 
ship. It is all well enough if one fancies 
mysteries, but they are not in my line. 
Facts are quite enough to handle ; I've 
about concluded to let them alone, and drift 
with the tide. If there's a wreck, nobody 
will break their hearts over it." 

A summons from the kitchen took Sue 
away, and Mr. Walter, sauntering over to 
the bevy of girls on the sofa, soon had them 
convulsed with merriment over his lively 
sallies. Sue watched him half curiously, 
half sadly, when she came back with the 
announcement that tea was ready. Was the 
bitterness, or the merriment, a make-believe? 
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The biscuits and jelly-cake received their 
just meed of compliment aiid appreciation, 
and then most of the girls gathered around 
the piano, as usual, Mr. Walter offering to 
play accompaniments. 

Mr. Sampson drew Susy a little one side. 
** I've something to say especially to you," 
he began, " Something I want your help 
about. The interest in temperance seems to 
have died out among you, young people, as 
well as with us, elders. We miss Miss Mar- 
vin. By the way, has Will Carter ever 
signed the pledge ? " 

" No indeed : Will considers it altogether 
too weak and childish for so proper an indi- 
vidual as himself." 

" Cannot you persuade him to ? " 

" Me ! Why, Mr. Sampson^ Miss Marvin 
talked and talked to him." 

" Well, why not keep on talking ? " 

" It would not be of the least use. Since 
Will began fitting for college, he hardly 
looks at us, girls. Besides, I don't really 
think there is any danger of his ever drink- 
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ing, do you? He despises everything that 
is low and mean." 

" Unfortunately the temptation is not con- 
fined to things *' k)w and mean.' And when 
Satan presents himself as an ^ angel of light,' 
even Will Carter may fail to recognize him. 
Perhaps you are not aware that the fashion- 
able boarders at our new hotel, are distant 
relatives of the Carters, and that Will 
spends most of his evenings there. Wines, 
cards, music and dancing are among the 
attractions. The Stuarts are not church- 
goers, even, but pleasant, agreeable people, 
and Will, in their cheerful parlors, may be 
in greater danger, than our poor Varney, 
hanging about the billiard and bar-room, 
below." 

" What a pity it is about Varney I We 
used to like him so much, and now we 
scarcely ever see him. They say he drinks 
dreadfully. So young, too ; but he was al- 
ways easily influenced." 

" Why not try to influence him, then ? " 

*^0h, I did not mean that way; — but 
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of course, — only, ^- what could I do, Mr. 
Sampson ? " 

** A great deal, perhaps, if you put your 
heart in the work and watch for golden 
opportunities. That was what Miss Mamn 
did ; and, my little Sue, do you know I think 
you are Wearing her mantle in many other 
things? Who knows what you might ac- 
complish in this ? *' 

Such a warm glow of glad surprise swept 
over the face, from which anger and jealousy 
had so recently been banished. 

•* If I only could ! " she said. ** But you 
will have to tell me how." 

" I have only this in mind, now. If you 
could interest the boys, Dick, and Rob, and 
Will, and eveii Vamey, in this little Festival 
of yours, it would occupy some of their 
evenings, and bring you together again. 
Your old sociables have been wholly given 
up?" 

** Yes ; some of us are half-grown and the 
others only a quarter. Will is nearly full- 
fledged in his own estimation, and we don't 
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pull together as well as we used to. But I 
will see what I can do." 

" Thank you. I fear our new hotel, the 
pride of our hearts, may prove a curse rather 
than a blessing. You knew Mr. Walter had 
gone there to board?" 

"No; has he? Father will be so sorry. 
Oh, I do wish he would sign the pledge." 

" Work, as well as wish," said Mr. Samp- 
son as he went away. 

She stood some time, by the door, thinking 
it over. 

" What are the wild waves saying ? " sang 
Mr. Walter, whirling her suddenly into the 
hall. — "There was first sunshine, and then 
a cloud, for I saw it." 

" I was wishing " Sue's courage failed 

her, and she hastily added, ** Oh, Mr. Wal- 
ter, do you ever see Varney Lowe? And 
cannot we do something to help him ? " 

** Yes. And perhaps. What do you pro- 
pose ? " 

" Anything, to keep him away from those 
horrid places. I'm in real earnest, Mr. Wal- 
ter." 
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** So am I , " — with a bow of mocl^ solem- 
nity. — ** The boy ought to be ashamed of 
himself, hanging aroung those low saloons. 
Anybody else, you would like me to keep an 
eye on ? " 

Yes, for there was danger in high, as well 
as low places, and he — If only she dared ! 
Perhaps he read her thought, for, turning 
suddenly on his heel, he re-entered the parlor. 
And he did not even bid her good-night when 
he went away. Was he offended? Was 
this to be the reward of her efforts, — the 
loss of friendly words and smiles? A loss 
none would feel more keenly, than our sensi- 
tive Sue. 

She told Bell, that night, what Mr. Samp- 
son had said about Yarney and the boys, but 
Bell was too busy, calculating how many 
bits of silk would be needed for a sofa-pillow, 
to pay much attention. Sue brought it up 
again, the next morning : Bell was counting 
the stitches in an afghan and could not 
answer. She broached the topic at the din- 
ner table, but Bell interrupted her to discuss 
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the relative merits of gold and silver beads, 
in embroidery. 

** There's one thing we might do," began 
Sue, on. their way back to school. " If we 
girls get together to sew, evenings, we might 
invite the boys." 

"We mighty but — would you get some 
of those scrap-baskets to trim ? " asked Bell, 
suddenly bringing up, before a store-window. 

But Sue persevered. She made another 
fruitless attempt that night, and was in 
Bell's room, with the first streak of day- 
light, the next morning. Bell was already 
before the glass, trying the effect of a jaunty 
breakfast-cap, with the daintiest o# ribbon 
bows. 

**^See; won't these be lovely, in scarlet, 
blue, and pink ? " 

" Yes, ever so nice ; but do you know, 
I've thought of exactly the thing for those 
boys. We will add them to the flower-table 
committee, and set them to making rustic 
baskets, and vases, and brackets." 

** Oh, bother those boys ! You don't talk 
or think of anything else, seems to me." 
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*^ You don't talk about anything bat the 
Fair," retorted Sue. 

** Well, good reason why. I'm bound 
that shall be a grand success, and when I 
set my heart on a thing, I don't let trifles 
interfere.' 

'*No more will I," thought Sue, going 
slowly back to her own room. " I must not 
mind if Mr. Walter and Bell are both vexed. 
I'll do what I can to help those boys, es- 
pecially Varney. Wouldn't it be a grand 
8iu!ces9^ if I could get him to sign the 
pledge I The trouble is, we don't set our 
hearts on that sort of thing." 
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VII. 



BIGHT AND MIGHT, 



'* With him is an arm of flesh ; but with us is the Lord our 
God to help us, and to fight our battles.*' — Goldkn Text, 

March 17. ^ 

• 

Whether Mr. Walter was offended or 
not, he remembered to give Varney Lowe an 
occasional nod of recognition, and a few, 
friendly words, which, all unbeknown to 
either party, put the boy in just the humor 
to meet Sue's advances half way, and accept 
her invitation with a decidedly pleased, 
although rather sheepish air. Will Carter, 
too, happened to be in a wonderfully conde- 
scending frame of mind, and promised to be 
on hand. Sue considered the battle half 
won, only to be wofuUy undeceived, the 
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very first evening. Mr. Walter, who had 
offered his assistance, failed to appear. 
♦'Probably the Stuarts wanted him to fill 
out their music or whist/' Will said, as if 
that excuse ought to satisfy anybody. 

Tod must needs have an attack of croup, 
which took her mother away, and Bell 
would not hear a word to games. So after 
the worsteds were all wound, the boys had 
nothing to do but to rummage in .the various 
work-baskets, to the great annoyance^f the 
owners. " It will be all right, when once 
we get them to work," thought Sue; but 
greatly to her disappointment, only Dick 
Vance and Varney Lowe reported them- 
selves at Say Ellis's, the next evening. 
There had been fresh arrivals at the hotel, 
that day, she knew. Young people, too ; 
Sue stopped a moment, on her way home, 
before the brilliantly-lighted windows, with 
their rich crimson hangings, to admire the 
pictures on the walls, showing through the 
soft, lace draperies, and listen to the strains 
of gay music, threading the murmur of 
happy voices. 
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It was very different from Say's plain 
little sitting-room. No wonder Will liked 
it. " Such folks have every advantage," 
thought Sue, bitterly. " They can do what 
they please with Will, — and Mr. Walter, 
too, perhaps. I just wish they had stayed 
in the city. To think of their using wine 
every day, and never going to church, be- 
sides making fun of dear, old Mr. Sampson.'* 

Will met her a few days afterwards, and 
apologized. Harry Stuart and his sister 
Kitty had just arrived, iand Mrs. Stuart 
insisted on his staying there. " Mrs. Stuart 
is exceedingly fond of young people," he 
continued, ^'and means to do a great deal 
for us. I should have taken Harry with me, 
only it was at Say's you know ; and there 
was Varney, too. How came you to ask 
him ? Mrs. Stuart will decidedly object to 
having her son associate with such people." 

" Say is nicer than all the rest of us, if 
she is poor," rejoined Sue, indignantly, 
" and you used to think as much of Varney 
as anybody." 
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** Yes ; but consider the company he has 
kept for the last year," 

" So much the more reason we should try 
to coax him back to us. If Mrs. Stuart 
wants to help anybody, there's Varney ; 
though, to be sure, with her cards and wine, 
she might do more harm than good." 

" Oh fudge ! don't go to being an ex- 
tremist," said Will, airing a phrase learned 
of his new friends. " Mrs. Stuart is charmed 
with your face, and wants you to call on 
Kitty right away. They've quantities of 
fancy work ; I talked the Fair up, the best 
I knew, and they are anxious to help. Just 
let them take hold, and your fortune's 
made." 

If Will thought to win Sue over with 
the compliment to her face, he was mis^ 
taken. That she felt better disposed to- 
wards Mrs. Stuart, and a trifle elated over 

* 

the good fortune due to her suggestion, not 

Bell's, cannot be denied ; but she remained 

loyal as ever, to Varney and her principles. 

« There is more than the Fair to it, Will," 
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she began confidentially. " We want to set 
all the young people right on the temper- 
ance question. And Will, I think Varney 
would sign the.pledge, if you did." 

" Let him act independently, or not at 
all," rejoined the other, loftily. " In my 
own case, I cannot see any necessity." 

** Of course not. Will, but couldn't you 
do it for the sake of others ? " 

" Not a bit of it ; I've no patience with 
that doctrine. Everybody should have a 
mind of their own. And just now, it would 
be very awkward for me, being with the 
Stuarts so much. Naturally, I am expected 
to do as they do. I only just touch my lips 
to the wine ; no possible harm in that, you 
know, and one doesn't like to be. odd. You 
get your ideas from Mr. Sampson, and he is 
fearfully old-fashioned. If we had a smart, 
talented young minister, the Stuarts would 
hire a pew.*' 

" Perhaps they expect to worship a smart, 
talented young minister in heaven," sput- 
tered Sue. '*And 'ijbill you tell me why 
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it isn't as weak to do as folks do, as it is, not 
to do as they don't I " 

** Now you're cross, but it's vastly becom- 
ing all the same," said Will, laughing good- 
naturedly. " Just you call on Miss Kitty, 
and my word for it, you'll lose some of your 
Quixotic ideas." 

Of course Bell went with her, Mrs. 
Stuart and Kitty were all smiles and com- 
pliments, and Bell went into raptures over 
the fancy work, displayed for their benefit. 

" You are welcome to copy whatever you 
like," said Mrs. Stuart, — " and this," — 
taking up a beautifully embroidered foot- 
stool, — *'I intend to donate, to be sold by 
shares. Miss Sue is just the one to attract 
purchasers." 

Sue colored and hesitated. 

" You are vQry kind," began Bell, 

"But we — you know, — Mr. Sampson 
doesn't approve of lotteries," Sue managed 
to stammer. 

** As if that need make any difference," 
sneered Kitty. 
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" But it is SO much like gambling," said 
Sue, growing bolder. 

The lady made a comical grimace. 

" Really, my dear, you are very young for 
such strait-laced orthodoxy. It is all of a 
piece, I presume, with the reverend gentle- 
man's views of reform. Don't imagine you 
are obliged to accept my offers of assist- 
ance." 

" But I want to so much," interposed 
Bell. ** And you know, Sue, that matter 
is not decided at all. Mr. Sampson is very 
particular, and of course we like to please 
him, but I intend to take a vote of the 
society. That is so lovely, and it is so kind 
of you to offer it." 

Sue looked her remonstrance, but Bell, 
well aware that Mrs. Stuart's favor was 
being rapidly transferred to, herself, went 
on : — 

"Some of the girls are opposed, but if 
Miss Kitty joins us, I dare say we can soon 
convince them what will be for the best 
interests of the society ; and Mr. Sampson 
will have to yield to the majority." 
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Poor Sue ! Mrs. Stuart's diamonds and 
laces were exactly the same, but all at once 
they seem to crush and humiliate her, as 
if she had committed some misdemeanor. 

No use now, to present her plan for a 
young people's social. The golden oppor- 
tunity, if there had been one, was lost, and 
by her own act, too. Right or wrong, the 
new ally had gone over to Bell's side. 

Miss Kitty was at the next regular meet- 
ing of the society, and her cameo necklace 
and diamond rings attracted most of the 
girls to her corner. Sewing was not her 
forte^ evidently, for she scarcely set a dozen 
stitches the whole afternoon. But she 
talked fast enough to make up. "All 
about the beaux and the fashions," whis- 
pered Jenny King to Sue. *' I suppose 
we've grown sort of slow, but I do think 
it's horrid, 'cause you can't ever be boys 
and girls, again. Don't lets we have any- 
thing to do with her." 

But Sue, a little worldly-wise, was watch- 
ing her opportunity to sound Miss Kitty 
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on the matter of socials, and was gratified 
to find her interested at once. 

" That will suit mamma, exactly," she 
said. " Why didn't you mention it the 
other day? You shall meet with us the 
very first time. Mamma is splendid for 
such things — especially the spread — of 
course you intend to have refreshments?" 

Sue hesitated. She had not meant to 
speak of the object of the socials just yet, 
but if they were to meet with Mrs. Stuart, 
the temperance part must be understood. 

*' Yes," she began slowly, "something 
very simple, so that all the girls will feel 
free to have it." 

" I do hope you are not going to include 
everybody," sniffed Miss Kitty. " Of course 
when you meet to work, it is well enough ; 
but do be a little more select when it comes 
to inviting." 

** But that would spoil the whole thing. 
You see it is on purpose to help, — that is, 
— I meant — we want it a Temperance 
Social," stammered Sue. "Some of the 
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boys are a little wild ; boys have so many 
temptations, you know ; and we, girls, want 
to help them. Mr. Sampson says we must 
not expect them to give up bad things, un- 
less we furnish them with something better." 

Miss Kitty stared. "Well, you are queer! 
Mother said you was a regular little fanatic ; 
and how you do quote that old man ! Do 
excuse me. Temperance! of all things!" 
and the little lady walked away, leaving Sue 
overwhelmed again, with a sense of the 
power, latent in diamonds and point-lace. 

The intimacy between Bell and Kitty 
ripened rapidly. Sue had a long talk with 
her mother the day the lottery question was 
to be decided. 

*' I am afraid the girls will vote for it, 
after all," she said, despondently. " I've 
talked, and — I've prayed, too. That wasn't 
wrong, was it ? " 

" I should say it was the best thing you 
could do." 

•' But you see Bell has Kitty on her side, 
and Mrs. Stuart will do everything, if only 
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she can have her own way. I can't blame 
the girls so much. Even Jenny thinks per- 
haps we ought. And oh, mother, aren't you 
dreadfully worried about Mr. Walter ? " 

The latter had scarcely been near them 
since 'taking up his quarters at the new 
hotel, and there were sad rumors of fresh 
excesses and neglect of business. 

" When we can do nothing, my dear, we 
should trust that God is working in some 
other and better way." 

"It isn't by the temperance meetings," 
said Sue, dolefully. 

Mr. Sampson's efforts in that direction 
had certainly met with little encouragement. 
About a dozen present the first evening ; the 
second spent in wrangling over the different 
methods of working ; the third, stormy ; and 
the fourth a smaller edition of the second. 
He had arranged for another, however, with 
some new features. Sue's class of little 
girls were to sing, and there were to be 
duets and trios from the older ones, under 
Mr. Blackman's direction. 
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*^ And such a beautiful Quartette for male 
voices," said Sue, "if only Mr. Walter 
would take the first tenor. But he won t, 
and there's nobody else. Oh dear ! it does 
seem as if everything and everybody was 
against us." 

" Which side is God on ? " asked her 
smiling mother, hopefully. 

" He isn't with rum-sellers and gamblers," 
returned Sue, emphatically. 

" Well, then, they are sure to be beaten, 
sooner or later ; and if we want to help win 
the victory " 

" Perhaps you don't know where your 
friend Vamey was, last night," interrupted 
Bell, rushing in, hat in hand. 

Varney, who had proved invaluable in the 
bracket business, astonishing them all with 
the number and beauty of his designs, had, 
the evening before, absented himself, just 
when he was needed most. 

*' And he was over to Rawson's, with that 
low, drunken set of boys," concluded Bell, 
.triumphantly. 
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*^ Oh, mother ! " Sue's face was the pic- 
ture of despair. 

" Did Nettie Rand really spoil your pret- 
tiest motto, last night, Bell?" asked Mrs. 
Sherman. 

"Yes, she did ; I was never so provoked 
in my life. She is so careless ! " and Bell's 
eyes blazed wrathfuUy. 

** But you will not give up the Fair in 
consequence ? " 

" Give up the Fair ? Why, aunty, with 
Mrs. Stuart to help us, we are sure to suc- 
ceed. I should not mind a dozen such 
mishaps." 

Sue looked up with a smile as bright 
as her mother's. "Thank you," she said, 
"I'll try to remember Who is on our 
side. And now I must go and hear the 
children rehearse." 

Almost the first person she met on the 
street, was Varney* 

" And so you've been off again, with 
those horrid boys," she began. 

His face hardened instantly. " It's a free 
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country, and folks can choose their own 
company," he answered angrily. 

" Choose, then, for all I care," sprang to 
Sue's lips, but something, or rather Some- 
body helped her to say gently : — 

" You tiaed to choose ws, Vamey ; and I 
was so disappointed, — *' 

** About finishing those brackets, I sup- 
pose ; couldn't the boys manage ? " 

" Not nearly as well without you, of 
course," she rejoined, pleasantly. **But 
that wasn't what I meant, — truly, Varney. 
We wanted you. And you would have 
been better off with us, would you not? 
honestly, now ? " 

" Your Mr. Walter was dead drunk over 
to the hotel last night, so there I " 

"Oh, Vamey— don't I It can't bel" 
exclaimed Sue, her lips white and trembling, 
— " Are you sure ? Oh, it is so dreadful ! " 

** It isn't the first time, either." 

** And it will grow worse and worse. Oh, 
Varney, I do wish you would sign the 
pledge." 
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" I'll do it soon as ever Will Carter does. 
I've said that time and again, and I won't 
go back on it. Why don't you ask Mr. 
Forbush ? — though I suppose getting drunk 
genteelly, is a different thing." 

"It is worse, I think. You know Mr. 
Walter signed the pledge a year or two ago, 
and then broke it. 1 have shown him mine, 
once or twice, but it only made him angry. 
He would not even sing at the Temperance 
meeting, to-night. No one else can take that 
part, and the very finest quartette will have 
to be given up." 

** Going to have music, are they ? " 
*' Lot's of it. Don't fail to come." 
" Guess I'll be excused. Temperance 
meetings are awful dull as a general thing." 
*' But this may be an exception. Come, 
go with me ; I want an escort." 

" With you ! After last night, and all ! " 
" Yes ; why not ? You won't ever go 
ihere^ again, wiU you, Varney ! " 

The hardened, don't care look had aU 
vanished from the eyes, reading hers ; — 
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** But I can't promise,'' he said carelessly. 
'* The boys do hang on so, and a fellow must 
have a little fun." 

**Not that Mnd, Varney. That's only a 
miserable imitation. — Let's have some of 
the real. I want to start our old Social 
again. We will talk it over, to-night. Be 
prompt, now, at half past seven." 

Varney whistled his way down street. 

Sue stood still a moment, watching him. 

"Are you Sue Sherman?" asked some- 
body behind her, and turning with a start, 
she encountered a pair of roguish, black 
eyes, peering curiously out from under a 
handsome fur cap. 

** Hit it, this time, didn't I ? " continued 
the speaker. " Master Harry . Stuart, at 
your service ; and if you want me to sing 
high tenor at your temperance fandango, 
here goes." 

Sue looked the question, politeness for- 
bade her to ask. 

" Haven't a recommend, and it's myself 
that isn't supposed to know," he answered 
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with a low bow, " but they do say I bear a 
part with a tolerable grace." 

"We should be so much obliged, — but 
your mother ; — I'm afraid — " 

" Tm not, — never was. As for mother 
she don't mind what Kit and I do, if only 
it's respectable and high-toned ; and this is 
exactly in that line.*' 

"Then we will go right to Mr. Blackman," 
said Sue, delightedly. 

" Anywhere, black or white. Say, was 
that one of the fellows you want to right 
up, with your socials ? You called him 
Varney." 

"Yes: but — " 

" How did I know ? Heard Kit talking it 
over with mother. They mean to run oppo- 
sition, but you may book me for the tem- 
perance concern, — that is, if I am invited." 

" I should like nothing better, but — " 

" There isn't any ' but,' I tell you, if only 
it's respectable. Mother thinks it is aU non- 
sense, — this bluster about temperance ; and 
I didn't think at all, till I heard she and Kit 
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talking. What they said, made me play 
eaves-dropper round the corner there, just 
now — so they're responsible. It was awfully 
impolite, I know ; but I'll sing my prettiest 
to make up." 

He kept his word, and prcJved fully ade- 
quate to the part assigned him. The quar- 
tette was loudly encored, as were also the 
duets and trios, by a thoroughly appreciative 
audience, the new feature of the evening 
having drawn out a full house. The children 
sang remarkably well, and the meeting opened 
with a goodly show of interest. But after a 
few, warm earnest words from Mr. Sampson, 
came the usual ominous pause. Reports of 
previous meetings were called for, decidedly 
dampening in effect. Appeals for speeches 
met with no response. Dea. Carter coughed, 
and choked, and was afraid the time had not 
come for a reform of this sort. The audience 
grew restless, and wondered if he intended 
they should sit there, till it did. ' Sue fell 
straightway into the slough of despond, but 
was rescued by one of her mother's hopeful 
smiles. 
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Just then, a thick-set, blear-eyed man 
arose, none other than Tom Caffrey, who had 
for years kept the corner grocery down by 
the Mills, with a bit of paper nailed in a 
conspicuous place, proclaiming his right, 
bought and paid for, to ruin men, body and 
soul, besides robbing their families of food 
and clothing. Not that it read exactly so, 
but many a poor woman in that vicinity 
would have sworn it meant neither more nor 
less. 

I am not going to tell you what he said. 
You would need to know the man, and hear 
the tremulous earnestness of his tones, to 
understand the breathless silence in which 
he spoke. There were rumors >abroad, that 
the rough, hardened reviler had become a 
"changed man." "Caught in an inquiry- 
meeting, and converted," his associates said ; 
but that anything would come of it, I am 
afraid even Mr. Sampson had little hope. 

" O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt I " the latter was saying to him- 
self, while Tom Caffrey, with a manliness. 
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bom of resolution, avowed his determination 
to be an enemy of strong drink, henceforth 
and forever, and to try to undo, with God's 
help, some of the evil he had brought upon 
his fellow men. 

Incredulous glances went from one to 
another as he sat down : a few hisses, 
even, were heard from the farthest corner, 
where some of Caffrey's old cronies and cus- 
tomers had dropped in, to see ^^ this thing 
wind up,'* but there was perfect stillness 
again, when he came forward, at Mr. Samp- 
son's request to put his name to the pledge. 
And in the solemn silence, a child's voice 
rang out, gleefully : — 

" If he stops selling rum, we can haye all 
we want to eat, and real^ new hats like other 
folks ! " 

Every eye followed the sound, and the wee 
bit girl, suddenly recalled to a sense of pro- 
priety, buried her flaming face in Sue's lap. 
But the worn hat, and broken, draggled 
feather, told its own story, and thrilled that 
impassive audience, as no eloquence, born of 
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words, could have done. Tears ran un- 
checked down many a mother's cheek, and 
moistened not a few bronzed faces. 

No need to call for speeches now. Not 
only from " heart to heart," but from lip to 
lip ran the earnest appeal, — no hackneyed 
harangue, but one unanimous entreaty, in 
answer to which, twenty-three names were 
added tb the pledge, most of them belonging 
to men of Cafifrey's stamp. When it came 
to that, many of the citizens, some of them 
Mr. Sampson's own church-members, held 
back from so public a stand, much to his 
disappointment ; but he was wise enough to 
adjourn before their conservative dread of 
rash .measures could affect the meeting. 

" That's what you might call a glorious 
success," exclaimed Sue, after she had in- 
troduced Varney to her new friend. " Only 
why doesn't everybody put their names right 
square down I I did so hope both of you 
would." 

Harry shook his head with a comical 
grimace. " There was a ' but ' to-night. 
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The list wasn't respectable enough, and 
there'd have been a row. Tell you what, 
though, there's more truth than poetry in 
that sort of talk — about it's getting hold 
of a fellow and not letting go. Yesterday, 
just to plague mother and Kit, I docked 
off on the wine at dinner, and the way I 
ached to get a swallow afterwards, was a 
caution. You'd better believe I didn't let 
on to them, but it set me thinking to-night, 
supposing I'd gone as far as the comparative 
degree, myself, on the way to the gutter. 
Wouldn't be a bad thing to sign off in that 
case. However, I'll try wading awhile, 
before I go in for a long swim. Say, Var- 
ney, you and I'll put our names down, soon 
as ever Carter tops off the list respectably." 

" And that will surely happen some day, 
sooner or later, I verily believe," said Sue 
to her mother. " Seeing how much God has 
done, makes it easy to believe He'll do 
more." 

" But remember," said mother, smiling, 
^^^ Blessed are they which have not seen and 
yet have believed.'* " 
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VIII. 



TRIBULATION. 



''As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten ; be zealous there- 
fore and repent." — Golden Text, IVIarch 24. 

A LIGHT fall of snow, probably the last 
of the season, had attracted upon the street 
scores of pleasure-riders, in modest, little, 
one-horse cutters, and more imposing, velvet 
lined equipages, their span of bays or blacks 
caparisoned with silver bells, while old- 
fashioned high-backed sleighs threaded their 
way in and out among the more stylish 
vehicles, like some quaint, homely figure in 
bright-colored cretonne, — the monotonous 
jingle of the one serving as an undertone 
for the merry ting-a-ling-ling of the other. 

Mr. Walter, overtaking Maybee, on her 
way home from school, invited her to ride. 
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His voice sounded strangely, and he never 
looked, or talked so silly, when he came to 
tea, but the elegant little turn-out, and gay, 
high-stepping horse quite blinded Maybee to 
anything but a desire to meet some of the 
girls, or even Tod. Faster and faster they 
went ; spinning around corners, dashing 
past, and through, and amongst the careless 
crowd ; but the reins were in Mr. Walter's 
hands, — wise, strong hands, Maybee thought 
then. And so they were, except when, as 
now, the man had sold his manhood for a 
few glasses of wine. 

A double sleigh, drawn by two large, 
black horses in glittering harness, equalled, 
if not excelled, by the livery of the foot- 
man, suddenly turned into the main street, 
directly in front of them. Mr. Walter's 
face lost, for a moment, even the flush of 
intoxication. He gave his own horse a 
quick, sharp stroke of the whip ; — the 
maddened animal plunged forward ; there 
was a crash, a scream : a surge and swell in 
jthe stream of passers-by, a sort of human 
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whirlpool eddying around a wrecked sleigh, 
a panting horse, with foam-flecked, blood- 
stained nostrils, Maybee, safe and sound, 
and self-possessed as us^ual, and Mr. For- 
bush, white and motionless. 

" That curbstone did the business ; he 
wasn't quite drunk enough to go quits,** 
said somebody, with a coarse laugh. 

The liveried footman came with offers of 
assistance, but good old Dr. Helps chanced 
to be close at hand, and proposed taking the 
young man, in his own sleigh, to the hotel, 
before making any examination. 

" Why don't you take him to our house ? " 
interposed Maybee. " My mother always 
knows exactly what to do." 

*' That is a wise suggestion, and I've a 
good mind to act upon it," said the doctor. 
" Anything but a public house to be sick in, 
and there are few nurses like your mother. 
There's no time to lose either, for the poor 
fellow is coming to his senses." 

The one occupant of the double sleigh 
drew her wrappings more closely about her, 
and beckoned to Maybee. 
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^^I will take you home," she said in a 
low voice* ** I must know what the doctor 
says." 

Maybee, nothing loth, scrambled in among 
the crimson cushions and snowy lap-robes. 
" If I had known I was going to ride out, 
I should have worn my best gloves 'stead 
of these mittens," she said apologetically, 
" but Mr. Walter 'vited me very sudden. I 
do hope he isn't hurt much, don't you ? — 
oh, I forgot." She looked up half-reprov- 
ingly, half-admiringly, into the fair face, 
shaded by the long drooping plumes, and 
then, with her usual bluntness, proceeded 
to ask, " What makes you hate him ? " 

** Who told you I hated him ? '' asked Miss 
Ellis, with flushed cheeks. 

** Mr. Walter, his very own self. I heard 
him talking to mother ; he said you hadn't 
never spoke one single word to him since he 
lost all his money." 

" He must know it was no fault of mine," 
began Miss Ellis, impetuously ; — ^then check- 
ing herself, she drew Maybee closer to her, 
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and resumed, — "I could never respect the 
Mr. Walter I met to-day, but to the Mr. 
Walter I used to know, I shall always be the 
same ; — will you tell him so ? " 

" Yes'm ; I didn't believe you hated him," 
said Maybee, joyously ; " and I'm most glad 
we tipped over, now, 'cause I used to like 
you ever so much, when we came visiting, 
Tod and me." 

"I have missed my little friends. Some- 
time, I hope, I can send for you, again." 

** What a great long while your father has 
been sick ! I hope he'll get well real quick, 
now," said Maybee, a bit of selfishness un- 
derlying her heart-felt sympathy. 

The doctor came out after they had 
waited awhile at the gate, and reported a 
dislocated shoulder, one or two broken ribs, 
and possibly internal injuries ; another day 
would determine. 

" I will send John up, to-morrow, to in- 
quire, — no; I would rather you came and 
told me, Maybee. Will you, please, in the 
morning ? John shall bring you home." 
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That sealed the bargain with Maybee, but 
she wondered why the doctor should hum 
softly to himself, as he went back to the 
house : 

**It was a truth of old, 
And the truth shall never cease, » 

The Lord shall fight for you, 
And ve shall hold your peace.** 

Morning revealed no more serious injuries, 
but the doctor found his patient feverish, 
irritable and despondent. Mrs. Sherman 
proved equal to the emergency, however; 
none knew better than she, how to minister 
to mind and body both, and few could resist 
her cheery smile. Toward night, the young 
man fell into a refreshing sleep from which 
he awoke to find Maybee sitting patiently 
beside him. 

" * Give me some drink, Titinius,' and 
then run out to play," he said, quite in his 
s usual fashion. If I am to be cooped up 
here, it doesn't follow other people must." 

" But I've something to tell you ; I sent 
Sue away on purpose ; only I mustn't say it 
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all at once, — folks never do," returned 
Maybee, importantly. 

" Well, break it gently, — the news, not 
the tumbler," he laughed, as Maybee, in her 
eagerness to begin her story, rather hurried 
her official duties. 

" Let me see," she premised. *' I might 
tell you about Tod, first. What do you 
s'pose he's been and done, now ? " 

" I can't imagine," said Mr. Walter, a 
twinge of pain cutting short his amusement. 

** Well, Aunt Sue told him to come right 
straight home from school; and what does 
the boy do, but go off, over to Cook's hill, 
coasting at recess, with those big boys, and 
stay till school is out, and then walk home 
just perzactly as if nothing had happened.'* 
Maybee's forefinger did duty for italics. 

** How dreadful ! And the murder out, 
I suppose. What did his mother say? " 

* ' Just — what — he — might — have — ^per- , 
spected. Told him he couldn't go to the 
Fair, not one little minute ! And there's the 
ice-cream, and all ! — " 
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" Oh, what a cruel mamma I ** 

"Why no, she isn't," rejoined Maybee, 
indignantly. " He ought to a minded. 
Minding folks are always the happiest, and 
that's how to make 'em, — punishing awful 
hard," 

*• But Tod is such a good boy, generally. 
Does she punish him every single time ? " 

" 'Course. That's what makes him good, 
— don't you know ? " — nothing roused May- 
bee like opposition, — " Aunt Sue loves him 
just the dear-li-est ever was. I most know 
she'll stay at home, her own self, — she'll 
pity him so. But she wants to make him 
better and betterer ; mother says that is just 
the way God loves us, when he punishes us, 
to make us good. Does He ever punish 
you ? " 

A slight wince on the part of her listener, 
made her ask anxiously, " Does it hurt ? " 

•* Not much ; — talk away." 

*' You see it says people in heaven ' came 
out of great tribulation.' I don't like to 
think about that, but I guess it means folks 
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that were dreadful wicked, and wouldn't 
love Him one single bit, don't you ? " 

"And the more wretched they, were, the 
more they were expected to love Him, I 
suppose," he rejoined bitterly, 

" Why, Mr. Forbush ! what do you mean ? " 

*' Mean I " he repeated, his face darkening 
— "I mean that if there is a God, who, as 
men say, loves to punish and torment the 
creatures he has made, and who cannot help 
themselves, I want nothing to do with him, 
that's all." 

*' Oh ! what a wicked man ! " exclaimed 
Maybee, with wide-open eyes. " Don't you 
know God always does right ? and that he 
loves us just as dearly? That's why he 
punishes us. I s'pose that was what he took 
away your money and everything for. He 
wants us to be good. It makes you feel 
mis'rable, but it's ever so nice when we're 
sorry and begin over." 

*' It's a miserable world anyway, and 
the sooner one is out of it the better," he 
rejoined, turning his face from her. 
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** Where'd you go to, s'pose, if you should 
die ? "asked May bee, solemnly. 

He winced again ; it might be from pain. 

" Nobody ever found anything better than 
God, did they ? " continued Maybee. " And 
I'm afraid He will have to punish you some 
more." 

"Very likely. Robbing a fellow of all 
he had in the world, wasn't enough, I sup- 
pose, and so He added this ride, over a curb- 
stone, and laid me up here, a burden to my 
friends as well as myself." 

" That wasn't * tribulation ' ; you did it 
your own self, getting drunk. I heard a 
man say so," rejoined Maybee, severely. — 
Why, I most forgot what I was going to tell 
you ; it's in a box, right in my pocket, here. 
That lady we. met. Miss Ellis, you know, 
she said — There 1 I do b'lieve talking makes 
you worse ; you're just as white." 

" Never mind the complexion, finish your 
story," he said, making an effort to smile, 
and shading his eyes with one hand. 

*' Well, you see," resumed Maybee, " she 
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doesn't hate you at all, and she couldn't 
help not seeing you those times you called, 
because her father made her go right away. 
And then you know, she was so disappointed 
because you didii't — be a man ; that's what 
she said ; and I was to give you this, and 
tell you that when you — no, when the Mr. 
Walter who gave it to her, sent it back, she 
should keep it always, just as long as she 
lived. And that's all." 

He did not need to look at the little pearl 
ring, to interpret the message. In its quaint 
setting was inwrought, with finest gold, the 
one word " Loyal." The year just passed, 
with its disgraceful record, came up in re- 
view before him. How miserably weak, and 
blind, and worse than foolish he had been ! 
Disloyal to her, — to himself, — to truth, 
manhood, duty. How, like a coward, he 
had tried to revenge, and forget, instead 
of surmounting his misfortunes ! — seeking 
to drown his disappointment in the intoxi- 
cating cup, lowering himself to the level 
of a brute, yielding tamely to Fate. Was 
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it too late to retrace his steps ? — to regain 
his lost manhood ? — to fight his way back, 
over the sore temptations surrounding him, 
to the point, from which the pearl ring 
could again assert the loyalty of the giver ? 
No ; only let the good old doctor pull him 
through this, and he would be a man once 
more. Thanks to the tiny talisman in his 
hand, he would be strong enough to con- 
quer giants, if need be. 

No thought of the Infinite Father, from 
whose hand, the chain of circumstance, 
leading out of the False into the True, was 
unwinding, link by link. No grateful re- 
membrance of the Love, ready to give 
"grace sufficient." 

^^I most think I hear Tod somewheres 
round,'* said May bee, growing uneasy in 
the gathering twilight. "P'raps I'd better 
go and see." 

" To be sure, pck)r. little chicky 1 I quite 
forgot you were here, which was very un- 
grateful, after all you have done to help 
me get better. Now run away, and ask Su^ 
to bring me her pledge." 
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"Oh, Mr. Walter!" — Sue had lost no 
time you may be sure, and there were tears 
in her eyes, only the darkness hid them, 
tears of joy, — "Will you really? — it will 
be so splendid I — but ought you to use your 
arm even just this little ? » 

" It is my left arm that is disabled. But 
I would put my name to that pledge before 
I sleep, if it was to cost me my life." He 
spoke with lips firm set, but added more 
lightly, — "I really cannot wait a moment 
to * begin over,* as Maybee says, and this is 
the first step. My good little Fairy, I shall 
need quantities of help from you and the 
mother." 

** But there is a great deal better Help," 
ventured Sue, as she lighted a lamp, and 
held the paper while he wrote. 

** Altogether too vague and unreal for my 
use," he rejoined carelessly. "I can't un- 
derstand a Love which deals in catastrophes, 
generally ; although Maybee declares Provi- 
dence had nothing to do with our tumble 
last night, seeing I brought it on myself, — 
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the more shame to me that she spoke the 
truth," he added soberly, " But I've done 
with that sort of thing now, for if ever I 
yield to any such weakness again, I'll put 
myself out of existence, and settle the mat- 
ter, once for alL" 

She gave him a look half-grieved, half- 
wistful. 

" Well, what now ? " he asked, impa- 
tiently, as he laid down the pen. 

** It sounded so solemn — * settled once for 
all,' with no chance to * begin over '•" 

The young man ran his hand carelessly 
through his hair, shading his face from the 
speaker, but he answered gaily ; — 

** You ought to be satisfied, since I've 
begun over, now; so let's leave doubtful 
suppositions — not to say superstitions, one 
side." 

"But there isn't any supposition about 
this," thought Sue, hugging her precious 
pledge, as she went up-stairs. "And only 
last night, his getting hurt seemed the very 
worse thing that could have happened. 
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Who ever thought of seeing his name here, 
in black and white, so soon ! And begin- 
ning over so, is better than not beginning 
at all, though it isn't the right way. He 
wants God to forgive him, the very first 
thing, because there is all the past, nothing 
can ever blot out, but the blood of Jesus. 
And he needs God's help, so much. May- 
bee says he did this to please Miss Ellis. I 
am glad she is a Christian, and if she is 
praying for him, and mother, and I, — oh, 
I do believe God let all this happen on 
purpose, and that Mr. Walter will learn to 
love Him. Perhaps this really is the * first 
step' as Mr. Walter said, only he didn't 
mean it, that way." 
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IX. 



tod's bible lesson. 

"Kemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them." — Golden Text, Apr. 7. 

*' Search the scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : And they are they which testify of me." — Gtolden Text, 
Apr. 14. 

In the parlor on a hassock, half hidden 
by the dusky shadows, sat Tod, his chin 
resting on the palms of his two hands, and 
his elbows on his knees, A short, dry sob, 
now and then, broke the stillness. 

Promptly, with the last gleam of day- 
light, came Dolly to light the gas, and be- 
hind her, Maybee, rosy and breathless from 
her rapid walk with Uncle Thed. 
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" You needn't tell me a single thing. Tod 
Smith," she began. " I saw you go galli- 
vanting by, in that beautiful new b'rouche, 
and I do think Miss Ellis might have 'vited 
me, too. I'm most quite sure John forgot 
or something, 'cause she just as good as 
promised, and I haven't been there a single 
once, since Mr, Walter stopped eating jelly 
and nice things. She wouldn't never let me 
tell him one word, 'bout where all those 
grapes came from, and then I had to go way 
after them ; but she let me eat all I wanted, 
most, so I didn't mind. I guess her father 
has real nice times being sick such a great 
long while, 'cause you know he needn't eat 
anything at all, but peaches and pineapples 
and ice-cream. I wouldn't, would you ? " 
and Maybee, having talked away her ill- 
humor, tossed her hat into one chair, her 
cloak into another, and settled comfortably 
down beside Tod to hear about the supposed 
visit. A pale face, with tear-stained cheeks 
and quivering lips, turned towards her. 

♦* Why, The-oi-o-re Smith I Are you sick 
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abed? or what?" she exclaimed, jumping 
up and leaning anxiously over him. 

" No ; — but — it was %o dreadful j and 
when I got home — mamma was gone, and 
Dolly was busy — and there wasn't anybody, 
— and the dark came — "a burst of tears 
finished the sentence. 

" You poor little darling ! " said Maybee, 
sinking into the depths of the largest easy- 
chair, and pulling the seven-year-old boy 
after her, in a way he would have fiercely 
resented upon ordinary occasions, — "Now 
tell your owny-tony cousin all about it." 

Tod nestlied close into the motherly arms, 
too short to reach around him. 

" I didn't go visiting,'* he sobbed. " It 
wasn't to see Miss Ellis a bit. Her father 
sent for all us boys, — " 

" Did you go to see him ? Did he have 
a party? And was his head just as shiny? 
and , his teeth? — and his shoes? — and did 
he wear his gold cane ? and those big spec- 
tacles? — just as he did when we went to 
dinner, and he stood up beside the mantel- 
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piece, don't you remember? — so big and 
gi*and, with his white vest and that little bit 
of a breastpin, and smiles all over his face ; 
— and was there any men to talk about 
banks and horses, and railroaders, till you 
was tired to death ? " — 

Maybee's curiosity once started, questions 
always had hard work to keep up. 

" Oh me 1 no 1 It wasn't like that at all," 
said Tod, drawing a long breath. ** He was 
in bed, you know ; " — 

"In bedl What ever did he have a 
party, 'fore he got well, for ? " interposed 
Maybee, disapprovingly. 

** It wasn't a party," said Tod, burying 
his face on her shoulder, "and he won't 
never get well, the doctor said. That's 
why he wanted to talk to us, boys. He 
couldn't breave, hardly, and Miss Georgie 
had to keep fanning, and he looked — oh, 
80 old ! and his face was all wrinkled up, and 
his eyes went away in, and he hadn't any 
teeth, — I shouldn't never commagined who 
he was ; and oh. Miss Georgie cried so I " 
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concluded Tod, lifting his head to wipe 
away the tears. 

" What did she cry for?" asked Maybee, 
huskily. 

" 'Cause he won't believe God will forgive 
him," said Tod, in a whisper. 

" Why, I shouldn't suppose he'd need for- 
giving much; he was always so nice and 
polite, and went to meeting, you know, and 
signed the pledge, and gave us five dollars 
one Christmas." 

" But he didn't remember God, — that's 
what he • told us over and over. He made 
us take hold of his hand — oh, it was so 
dreadful cold I " said Tod, with a shudder, 
— ** and then he asked Miss Georgie to 
read that verse about, ^ Remember thy Crea- 
tor"— 

** * In the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them,' " finished Maybee, complacently. **I 
learned that ever so long ago." 

*^So did I, but seem's if we saw it, to-^ 
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day, and it's so dreadful to be poor an' old, 
an' mis'able, as he said he was ; " — 

" Mis'rable ! " echoed Maybee, incredu- 
lously. " In that big, large house, with 
piles and piles of money 1 " 

" Well, but s'posin' you ached all over, — 
your heart too, you know, — all the whole 
time. He wanted us to promise we'd begin 
to love God, now, just as the verse says, 
'cause he said he'd give all the money he 
had, if he could be a little boy and begin 
over again." 

** There can't anybody go back to begin 
over," remarked Maybee, with a wise shake 
of her head. " We have to begin right 
where we be. He must love God now, right 
straight away." 

^* He says it is too late ; he doesn't know 
how." 

" But the Bible will tell him. Course ; 
that's what God gave it to us for." 

" Yes ; but he can't read it now ; and his 
head aches so he can't think, and he doesn't 
understand how Jesus can save us, because 
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he didn't never read the Bible when he was 
well ; he was so busy he forgittened all about 
it. He says we must read it every single 
day, and learn just what God wants us to 
do, so we needn't have to die all in the 
dark, as he must, and that made Miss 
Georgie cry." 

" But don't you b'lieve God will let him 
go to heaven ? — he is so nice and has such 
lots of money." 

" 'Tisn't money lets folks into heaven," 
said Tod, indignantly. " It's Jesus , and 
you have to know Him and love Him, or 
you can't get in the least bit ; my mamma 
says so." 

*^ I guess my mamma's told me that, lots 
of times ; but He loves us all the whole 
time, and hell forgive us, just in a minute, 
if we ask him; so it can't be too late." 

"'That's what Miss Georgie told him," 
said Tod, sorrowfully, "but ♦he said, he 
shouldn't never ask God ; he couldn't, 'cause 
for something ; and you see, God can't for- 
give him 'thout he does, 'cause He's said so ; 
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other papas couldn't. Oh dear, I wish my 
mamma'd come, I feel so bad. I don't want 
him to die 'thout any Jesus to open the 
door.*' 

" I'll ask my mamma to go and see him," 
said Maybee, consolingly. " She has the 
real gold kind of religion ; folks don^t use 
that much every day ; and now, s'posing he 
does ask God to forgive him, and then dies, 
and goes straight to heaven, don't it seem 
most the nicest way, — to have all you want, 
and do exactly as you please, and then get 
forgiven, all in a bunch, at the end ? " 

Tod shook his head doubtfully. " Jimmy 
Ryder talked just so, coming home : he 
wants to be rich just like Esq. Ellis, and 
then he said, when he got old and sick, he 
should just ask God to j^orgive him, right 
straight off, but," — 

" Would my little boy treat hi% papa so ? " 
asked Uncle Thed, leaning over the big 
chair, and putting a hand under each dim- 
pled chin. " Would he go on, year after 
year, disobeying his papa, never doing a 
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single thing to please him, never thanking 
him for anything he gave him, but just 
loving and pleasing himself, the whole time, 
and then when he grew old, and sick, and 
helpless, expect his papa to take him and 
make him happy forever ? " 

** Oh, but Uncle Thed, you'd be old ever 
so much first, and die, most always," said 
matter-of-fact Maybee. 

I know," said Uncle Thed, smiling. 

We were only supposing a case ; and what 
does my little Tod think about it ? " 

" I think," began Tod, slowly, " it would 
be avrfid mean^ — and besides, — " 

"I didn't think about that," interposed 
Maybee. '* I s'pose it would ; but it does 
seem as if it would be so much^ ecmer to live 
right along, without remembering there was 
anybody we'd ought to mind." 

" No ; because you see I want my papa 
to help me, right along every day," said 
Tod. 

Uncle Thed drew the speaker into his 
arms, precisely as if he had not grown into 
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boots and jackets ; — " That's it, sonny. 
We want God every day, quite as much as 
when we come to die. He can help us do 
anything. 

"But Squire Ellis was happy *nough, 
when he was well," persisted Maybee. 

" ^ Enough ' means a great deal, little girl ; 
but be that as it may, I would not suffer 
what he does, in one day, now, for tea 
of his most prosperous years." 

**Good folks are sick too, real often. 
There has to be * tribulation \" 

" Yes, dear ; I wasn't thinking of his 
bodily suffering. Do you recollect old 
Aunty McFane, who was sick so long ? " 

"Yes, sir; just a little ; she used to tell 
us nice stories and always look so clean and 
smiling." 

"Like Squire ElUs, 'fore he was sick?" 
asked Tod. 

" Like Squire JEllis ! Why, she had to 
have a bed in the kitchen, and was just as 

" And she lay on that hard bed, well nigh 
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helpless, for five long years," said Uncle 
Thed. "She too, had come to the *evil 
days,' when * the grinders cease because they 
are few, and those that look out of the win- 
dows be darkened.' Some day, if we live, 
you and I will know what that means, my 
boy. As to bodily pain, I suppose Aunty 
McFane suffered as much, if not more than 
Esq. Ellis, and she had very few of the 
comforts money can procure to lighten, or 
help us forget suffering. But she was as 
thoroughly happy as he is utterly wretched. 
Can you tell why ? " 

Maybee thoughtfully bit her finger nails, 
but Tod looked up, with a tiny rainbow 
spanning each tear-wet eye : — 

*' I guess she * remembered ' God, when 
she was a little girl, and he stayed close to 
her always. My toofache isn't never half so 
bad, you know, when mamma cuddles me 
up close, and talks sofferly, 'bout when it 
will be all well again." 
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THE BABY SHOW. 



" Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and shew thee great 
and mighty things, which thou Icnowest not.** — Goldbn Text, 
April 21. 

The " lottery question," as was expected, 
came before the Whithaven Misses' Sewing 
Society, and as was not expected, failed to 
pass by a minority of three. 

Miss Kitty withdrew at once, and began 
operations for an entertainment on a much 
larger and grander scale ; — the proceeds to 
be used in forming a social Club. Bell 
raved and sulked by turns, with occasional 
threats of going over to the new party, 
which she might have done, but for prefer- 
ring to rule over the old one, rather than to 
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Bimply share the honors of the other. Her 
ill humor, however, became chronic, and 
poor Sue had to endure endless sighiugs 
over their probable failure, and hints as to 
the propriety of somebody's making good 
the loss, for which they were responsible. 

" I've thought and thought, till my head 
aches, but there's nothing we can do," said 
Sue, confidentially to her mother. *' And I 
asked God to show me something, too. I do 
believe He heard me about the voting, for 
if Lou Webber and her sister had not come 
home, a week sooner than they expected, or 
if Jenny had not taken such a dislike 
to Bell, — she is so impulsive, — we should 
never have carried the day. But I wasn't 
sure whether I ought to pray over this ; it is 
really such a trifle, and no right or wrong 
as there was about the other." 

" No more of a trifle than the sparrows, 
Sue." 

** Oh no ; might I think He cared ? — will 
He help about such things if we ask Him ? " 
He says * Call upon me, and I will an- 
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swer,' But be sure you are willing to take 
God's answer, dear, no matter how it may 
differ from the one you expected, or hoped 
for. Remember our Heavenly Father knows 
the very best answer, while we, poor, short- 
sighted mortals, might chobse the worst one, 
possible." 

That put a new thought into Sue's head, 
and as it proved, a very uncomfortable one. 

" But I'm going to tell you, mamma dear," 
she broke out at last, ^^ because I ought to 
feel ashamed. I just wanted God to show 
me some great thing I could do, all my%elf; 
something that would put Bell quite in the 
shade ; — wasn't it silly ? That first person, 
singular, is such a bother, because I want 
other people to think just as much of it as 
I do myself, and they won't. Bell under- 
stands showing off, somehow, but poor me ! 
never gets credit for anything nice." There 
were tears in Sue's eyes, although she spoke 
playfully. 

*' Credit from whom ? " asked mamma, 
smiling. •" The world, or God ? " 
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" The world, I suppose," answered Sue, 
after a little pause. "We do like to have 
people think well of us, especially when we 
deserve it ; and they don't always, because 
unless we tell of it, they don't know, and 
I wouldn't do that. Though I dare say, in- 
side, I'm just as conceited as Bell," she 
added frankly. 

" ^ Reputation is what men and women 
think of us; Character is what God and 
the angels know of us,' " quoted mamma. 
** And we may be sure God credits us with 
every penny we deserve. Real character 
pays better than mere reputation, little 
daughter." 

Papa Sherman brought home a letter for 
Bell the next day, post-marked California. 
A check for ten dollars slipped from . the 
closely written sheet, as she opened it, and 
Miss Bell, running her eye over the last 
page, remarked aggravatingly ; — 

" We are sure of that much for our Fair, 
thank fortune ; and cousin Mate sends love 
to alL Perhaps you'll read the letter out- 
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loud, Sue, while I hurry through dinner. 
IVe 80 much to do, with nothing but fancy 
work to depend on." A deep sigh pointed 
the sentence. 

Sue swallowed the lump in her throat, 
and began to read cousin Mate's lively 
gossip about her new home, and the socials, 
concerts, and various entertainments she had 
attended through the winter. 

" We can get lots of hints, can't we ? " 
said Sue, stopping short, — " about arranging 
things, I mean. This flower-table, now. 
Oh, Bell, can't we buy out flowers with the 
ten dollars, and have button-hole bouquets ? 
They sell so readily." 

" I presume we can," said Bell, with the 
least little emphasis on the pronoun, — "I 
was thinking about driving over to the large 
green-house : they have elegant rosebuds 
and carnations there, and it will need bright 
colors to contrast with our ferns and 



mosses." 



" Our ferns," Sue might have retorted, 
knowing so certainly the plural would stand 
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for herself and Jenny King, reinforced per- 
haps, by Varney and Dick, but minus Miss 
Bell. Just then, however, her eye getting 
the start of her tongue, while Bell was talk- 
ing, — *' Oh ! — oh 1 — oh ! " she screamed, 
" here is exactly the thing. Why, Bell, we 
can do it better than not, and nobody ever 
had one about here, and wd won't tell, — " 

Not even curious little Maybee, who con- 
soled herself with a second plate of pudding. 
Bell went and looked over Sue*s shoulder. 

** You'd have to go everywhere," she said 
in a low tone." 

*^ I should not mind that, and won't it 
be just splendid ! " exclaimed Sue, jumping 
up and whirling around the room, too ex- 
cited even to finish her dinner, but stooping 
to whisper in mamma's ear ; — Only think 
how quick the answer came, soon as ever 
I was willing to have the right one." 

There was a secret session in mamma's 
room, before school the next morning, much 
to Maybee's disgust. 

' *' But you never can keep anything to 
yourself. Flutter-budget," said Sue. 
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" Yes, I can. I've never told one single 
thing 'bout those five kittens." 

Mamma and the girls looked their aston- 
ishment. 

** Oh suz ! " sighed Maybee, dropping dis- 
consolately into a chair. " Tod and me 
found 'em, and we wasn't going to tell 
nobody at all, so's the whole of 'em could 
live to grow up ; and now you've been and 
pumped it right straight out of me ! " 

How could they help laughing. 

^^ She may have the kittens till after the 
Fair, mayn't she, mamma," said Sue, ^^if 
she'll promise not to put the least little fore- 
finger in our pie, till it's all cooked, nor say 
one single word about it." 

" O fudge 1 if tisn't only pies, I don't 
care," said Maybee, hurrying away to tell 
everybody she met, that Bell and Sue were 
going to bake ten dollars worth of pies, with 
button-hole bouquets in every one of 'em. 

The family were all at the tea-table, Mr. 
Walter for the first time, when Sue came 
home that night. She sat down with her 
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hat on, an oversight mamma kindly excused. 
" It's good news, I know," said Bell, losing, 
for the moment, her aggrieved expres- 
sion. 

" Yes indeed ; and what do you think 
Miss Lomy's going to do ? I called at Mrs. 
Blackman's, you know, about the ba — " 

Mamma lifted her eyebrows, warningly, 
and Sue, with a laugh and blush began 
again; — "Mrs. Blackman asked why we 
didn't have a bean supper, at six, when all 
the old folks could enjoy it ; Miss Lomy sat 
there sewing, and she offered to see to it for 
us, and said her sister should fry doughnuts 
enough * to top off with.' Isn't it splendid I 
Only think I at three^ and at six^ and the 
real Fair at eight. Isn't that an * answer,' 
mamma! " 

"Just as if anybody'd go to a Fair and eat 
beans, when the very same money would buy 
ice-cream and fruit cake I " sniffed Maybee. 

" Such perverted tastes I " sighed Mr. 
Walter. " What else is on the bill-of-fare ? 
I say, girls, if that stupid doctor insists on 
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my being babied two weeks longer, you 
must work me in somewhere, or Jack will 
become insufferably dull." 

Bell and Sue exchanged amused glances, 
and the latter immediately drew Mr. Walter 
away for a long conference in the library. 
It proved the first of a series to which May- 
bee could get no clue, except one sly peep 
through the keyhole, revealing piles of tiny 
envelopes and the cunningest little letters, 
written in red and blue and purple ink. 
And then Sue and Mr. Walter took long 
drives together, ostensibly for Mr. Wal- 
ter's health, although Maybee had her '^ sus- 
picions," and tried not to look very much 
astonished when, a day or two before the 
Fair, she found one of those identical notes 
under her dinner plate. Papa had one, too. 

The Babies of Whithaven, 
Solicit the pleasure of your company, at their 
Reception, Wed, May 15, a^ 3 P. M,, in the 
chapel, to aid in refurnishing which, they feel 
compelled to ask the small fee of ten cents. 
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North, south, east, west, the little missives 
had gone, tastefully tied with r^d and blue 
ribbons, and astonishment quite equal to 
Maybee's was repeated and multiplied, till 
everybody, to quote from that young lady, 
was on the "quiv*y viv-y," her authority 
being Miss Lomy's sister Nancy, who, in her 
youth, had studied the dead languages. 
Certain it is, few slighted the invitation 
when the appointed day arrived, sporting a 
spring suit, the brightest yet displayed. 

The chapel was beautifully decorated, 
both boys and girls having worked faith- 
fully, day after day, under Mr. Walter's 
direction. Evergreen and bunting was fes- 
tooned from the ceiling and draped around 
the old, fly-specked chandelier. The brack- 
ets, paper-holders, and flower-shelves, re- 
lieved the bare walls, serving as ornaments, 
and at the same time having the prices at- 
tached and silently challenging purchasers. 
In the centre of the flower-table, was a huge 
pyramid of mosses and ferns, studded with 
buttonhole bouquets. At either end, stood 
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some half-dozen rustic baskets and vases, — 
ako the boys' handiwork, — ready filled with 
masses of foliage and bloom, and well fitted 
to beautify either lawn or parlor. The in- 
tervening spaces were occupied with the 
daintiest birch-bark baskets, holding the 
most exquisite clusters of trailing arbutus 
and violets. 

At the opposite end of the hall was the 
fancy table, BelPs particular pride ; and the 
display of needle- work was bewildering, to 
say the least. At Sue's suggestion, and 
with Mr. Walter's help, it had been divided, 
by arches of evergreen, into booths, with 
appropriate mottoes over the articles for sale 
in each. In either comer of the room, was 
the Fish-pond, Lemonade Springs, Pavilion 
for Ice-Cream, and a small round table, 
holding an elegantly bound Shakspeare, pre- 
sented by Miss Georgie, and to be voted to 
the most popular man, and a prettily framed 
chromo designed for the most popular young 
lady. A platform in the centre, lield the 
babies, under a canopy of evergreen and 
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bunting, from which fluttered a snow-white 
dove, supposed to be emblematic of the deaF 
little innocents kicking and crowing under- 
neath, in the arms of doting mammas and 
smiling nurses, — while the railing designed 
to keep the curious crowd at a comfortable 
distance, was surmounted by a row of tiny 
flags, each one bearing the name and age 
of its future owner. 

And oh, the babies ! wrinkled and dim- 
pled, blue-eyed and black-eyed, bald-headed 
and curly-haired, rosy-tipped and dewy- 
lipped ; — rollicking wide-awake babies, fat, 
clever, sleepy-faced babies ; wondering, open- 
mouthed babies ; wise, philosophic babies ; in 
short, babies of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, in sashes of every conceivable color, to 
say nothing of all the perishable setting, ap- 
pertaining to such precious jewels, — muslki, 
embroideries, laces, corals, and what-not. 

Sue had canvassed the territory thorough- 
ly. Even Daph's sister's smallest bit of 
bronze was on exhibition, gorgeous in a blue 
sash, red shoulder-knots, and green shoes. 
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^^ If it isn*t the joUiest show I Kit can't 
begin to come up to it," said somebody at 
Sue's elbow. 

But it was Bell who greeted Master Harry 
Stuart, in her most gracious manner. 

" You didn't invite me, but I came all the 
same," he continued. ** When the cat's 
away, the mice can play, and no questions 
asked, if it's a respectable pantry. Mother 
and Kit are out of town. Want any help?" 

*'We were just needing somebody to 
manage the fish-pond," rejoined Bell, before 
Sue could answer. ^^ Everything happens 
exactly right, to-day." 

"Sue doesn't say * happens,'" thought 
Maybee, furtively watching her sister's face, 
— " but if 'tis, as she says, that boy ought 
to stayed and helped her. And he didn't 
That's why I'd rather happen things myself, 
as Bell does. Only, they're most sure to 
snarl up in the end, and make a muss." 

She spoke whereof she knew ; having in 
sisted on helping Miss Lomy, tiU sh^t hai 
broken a saucer, tumbled into a squash pie 
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and upset the milk pitcher, all of which did 
not prevent her from being quite as deter- 
mined to attend to the lemonade, in Yar- 
ney's absence, and so completing the ruin 
of her pretty new muslin. 

Such a busy time as they had. No sooner 
had the screams of the last demoralized 
baby, — (they had behaved beautifully all 
the afternoon, and only clamored for their 
suppers a trifle more loudly than their 
elders,) — died away in the distance, than 
hungry papas began to flock into the ante- 
rooms, where were round and square tables, 
spread with the very oddest china and blue 
earthen ware, and the spryest little waiters, 
dressed in the queerest costumes, fished out 
of Miss Lomy's and Grandma King's big 
chests. 

The boys had to content themselves with 
long, white aprons of Miss Lomy's own 
weaving. Miss Lomy herself, presided, her 
cap awry, but her good-natured face adding 
EreA zest to the appetites brought to bear 
upon her baked-beans and warm brown- 
bread. 
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" I should think they'd have to say what 
they say to town-meetings, 'fore long," re- 
marked Maybee ; who, while contriving to 
be in everybody's way, watched the rapid 
disappearance of those delectable doughnuts. 

"What might that be?" asked Harry 
Stuart, who had drifted round again to where 
Sue, in her pretty white cap and apron, was 
pouring tea. 

"Why, Tod says, just before they stop, 
somebody says ' sinner die ! ' We was going 
to ask papa what it meant, but we didn't. 
Tod thinks it's some kind of a swear." 

Harry fairly roared, which sent Maybee 
off in high dudgeon to Miss Lomy, who 
patted the black curls, and said, soothing- 
ly: — "Never mind, dear; I dare say it's 
some of them dead and buried languages, 
and Nancy '11 tell you all about it." 

It was Mr. Blackman, however, who made 
up with the small woman, over an ice-cream, 
smiling rather audibly as he gave the desired 
information. 

"aSzW, — without: Die — day," repeated 
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Maybee, "Won't I just astonish Tod? 
Shall we leave off that way, or will you 
come again, and ask me to eat another this 
evening ? " 

Everybody came again, or stayed, so 
it seemed; and the money-boxes, fastened 
under the various tables, grew heavier and 
heavier. Everybody fished, and voted, and 
ate ice-cream, and sipped lemonade, and 
bought tidies and pin cushions. 

*' Nobody ever knew such a time," Jenny 
King said. 

Maybee looked thoughtfully at her. What 
was the text Sue had repeated the night 
before, about "great and mighty" things 
happening, when you asked for them ? She 
just wished she knew whether Bell had ever 
once prayed over this wonderful Fair. But 
Maybee's curiosity was never stationary. In 
a moment, she was wishing she knew who 
the portly, gray-haired man was, talking to 
Mr. Sampson. Harry Stuart enlightened 
her, by exclaiming : 

" Well I if that isn't the biggest conun- 
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drum of the season 1 — How came my father 
walking out with the angel Gabriel ? Where 
is Miss Sue? We're all right now. Just 
get the dear man started, and he'll empty 
his pockets ; — don't I know ? " 

While he was searching for Sue, Miss Bell 
took occasion to pass the two gentlemen^ 
with a bow and smile, and then stood mod- 
estly blushing, while Mr. Sampson presented 
her to his friend Mr. Stuart, as the Presi- 
dent of the Misses Sewing Society, and 
prime mover in this particular affair. 

" I think the Babies deserve that honor," 
laughed Bell. " What did you think of our 
Show, Mr. Sampson ? I was so glad not to 
have the lotteries. But the other was a 
great deal of work. It paid, however. Do 
you know Dick took twenty-seven dollars ? *' 

" Bless the little dears 1 " said the minister, 
smiling. " It was certainly a novel way of 
making them profitable. How came you to 
think. of it?" 

*^ Oh, my cousin in California mentioned 
having attended one, and we seized upon 
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i!tie idea at once. The invitations, and all 
the arrangements were of our own getting 
up.'*- 

'* Somebody has contrived a few other 
ways to make money, I see," remarked Mr. 
Stuart. 

" We had to contrive," said Bell, looking 
down. "I was so determined, you know, 
to have only things that would take." 

" Yes ; yes ; " laughed the gentleman. 
"Well, what first? I generally do these 
affairs under my wife's 'direction, but Mr. 
Sampson and I have just discovered that our 
fathers were old friends, and while we were 
talking, he walked me in here." 

** Oh, then you must vote for him the first 
thing," said Bell, putting her mouth up to 
his ear in a prettily beseeching way, and 
pointing slyly to the Shakespeare. 

^' Exactly. That's as good a catch as there 
is; doesn't pinch like most of them. Fair 
play, I call it. What's the other ? — For the 
most popular young lady? Needn't look 
far to find her, hey. Miss Bell ? " 
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" I mtist go and look after my fan^y 
tables," said Bell, with a pretty affectation 
of embarrassment, as she ran blushing away. 

"Might as well ensure her having the 
picture ; she deserves it, I guess," said Mr. 
Stuart, handing Nettie Rand a bill, which 
few in that well-to-do, but not over wealthy 
community, would be likely to match. 

Behind a screen, where she had gone in 
search of a string, and hearing every word 
distinctly, stood Sue, her cheeks far redder 
than Bell's, and her heart beating so fast, it 
almost choked her. 

"Cruel! Mean! Wicked! " she whispered, 
winking back the tears, " I will just tell her 
I heard — " 

What had she heard ? No untruth. Bell 
had said *^ we." True, she had drawn Mr. 
Stuart's attention to the voting, but how did 
she know he would notice more than the 
Shakespeare ? 

" She did, though : she meant he should," 
said Sue, stamping her foot, unconsciously. 
"And Harry just told me I was ahead on 
the picture, and put in every cent he had." 
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That "first person, singular," again^ Sue's 
cheeks flamed hotter than ever, and she 
covered her face with both hands. 

"Oh dearl" she moaned. That's the 
trouble. 1 wanted it. I thought 1 deserved 
it. I am just as vain as Bell, but I wouldn't 
do — as she did. Oh I it was mean: and 
nobody will ever know it, nobody will ever 
know how hard I worked.'' 

Except God and the angels. 

" Credit above for every penny we de- 
serve." Could she be satisfied with that? 
and forgive Bell ? and be just as pleasant ? 
and not only be willing, but glad for Bell to 
have the picture ? 

No : she never could. 

" Call upon Me:' 

Did it mean ask God for help to do all 
that ? — for strength to do right, instead of 
the beautiful picture ? 

That was what she did, half-sitting, half- 
kneeling, in a medley of hats and cloaks and 
baskets and boxes. 

" You must have waited for that string to 
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grow," said Jenny, when she went back to 
the flower-table. ^^ Tie this arbutus, quick, 
please. Don't bother, now, Bell. We are 
so busy." 

" But I must have a fresh rosebud to put 
in my hair,'* said Bell, in her imperious 
fashion, ** Harry's father would have mine to 
pin on his coat." 

Sue buried her face in the bunch of 
arbutus she was holding, and then lifting it 
suddenly, with traces of the damp blossoms 
or something else, on her cheeks, she picked 
out the very prettiest rosebud she could 
find, and fastened it carefully in Bell's 
braids. 

That was all Jenny saw, but I think more 
than the rosebud was credited to Sue up 
above. 

"Call upon Me, and I will answer thee, 
and show thee great and mighty things — " 

And greater is *' he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city." 
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"Will ve not receive instruction to hearken to mv words? 
saith the Lord." — Golden Text, Apr. 28. 

"Jerusalem hath grievously sinned: therefore she is re- 
moved." — (xOLDEN Text, May 5. 

Much to everybody's surprise, Esq. Ellis 
rallied from his dangerous prostration and 
was assured by his physician, that he might 
yet enjoy a hale, hearty old age. When 
Tod next visited him, he occupied an easy- 
chair, in a crimson-lined dressing-gown, pale 
and thin, still, but with the shiny teeth in 
his mouth, and the gold-headed cane beside 
him. The old gentleman had not forgotten 
his former fancy for our Tod, and insisted 
on sending for him every Saturday after- 
noon, much to Maybee's displeasure. 
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" I shouldn't want to be talked solemn to, 
all the whole time," she said, discontentedly. 
" I'd rather hear preaching Sundays, and 
play week-days." 

" He doesn't talk that way, now," re- 
joined Tod. " He tells me about his being 
a poor little boy, and keeping store for his 
uncle, and what lots of money he means to 
make, soon as ever he gets well.'* 

" Doesn't he say anything about reading 
the Bible, now ? " 

*' Not much, and he won't let Miss Geor- 
gie, either. She reads the papers, and sings 
and talks, — and she cries too, when there 
isn't anybody looking." 

" You see I was right then," said Maybee, 
conclusively, — " because if he wasn't about 
good enough before, wouldn't he begin over, 
soon's he got well ? and isn't he perzactly the 
same, gold cane and all ?" 

"Pretty much," returned Tod, soberly. 
" Only he sighs real hard, right after he's 
been smiling the loudest ; and he won't stay 
alone one single minute." 
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*' That's cause he's nervous," said Maybee. 
wisely. "Everybody has the blues, some-' 
times." 

"I wonder if they ever have the reds, 
and greens, and yellows," remarked Tod, 
reflectively. 

" For my part," resumed Maybee, without 
noticing the interruption, "I don't believe 
he ever wanted to be a poor little boy 
again." 

" He must have some more money," said 
Tod, eagerly, " to fix something that both- 
ered him when he was going to die. That's 
what he said, when I asked him if he didn't 
s'pose God let him get well a purpose to 
learn about Jesus. He said he must fix 
that, first, and then he told me to tell Mag- 
gie to bring up his dinner, quick." 

" Before I'd run up and down stairs like 
a waiter-boy," said Maybee, contemptuously. 

"Poh! that isn't the way we do it. 
There's a holler hole, goes straight down 
to the kitchen, and we talk right through 
it. S'pose you knew tAa^," said Tod, as- 
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suming superiority in his turn, and quite 
extinguishing Maybee, for the time being. 

That afternoon, Tod found his old friend 
quite alone. For more than a year Mrs. 
Ellis had been confined to her own room, 
bodily weakness and worry having ended 
in a slight derangement of mind. Miss 
Georgie had gone to the city on business 
for her father, and the latter exerted him- 
self even more than usual, to entertain his 
little visitor, letting him explore all sorts 
of boxes and drawers, and at last, bidding 
him call Maggie, that he might order a 
lunch. 

" Let me see ; we'll have coffee melange, 
with some of Norah's jellies and tit-bits 
thrown in." 

Maggie brought up her tray, temptingly 
laden, and spread the little stand for two. 

" Draw up, young man," said the Esq. 
rubbing his hands, appreciatively. " And 
by the way, Maggie, bring that small mous- 
tache-cup from Miss Georgie 's beaufet. 
There, Master Theodore, the Prince of 
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Wales drank out of that cup, once. You 
needn't wait, Maggie." 

Tod balanced doubtfully on the edge of 
his chair, looking longingly at the foamy, 
creamy mixture, slowly rising above the 
funny crinkles of gold, and purple, and 
green, bordering the wonderful cup. To 
drink after a prince I To use a cup with a 
** mouth-hole, like papa's " I — oh, it was too 
tempting I 

**But, — but — my mamma doesn't allow 
me to drink coffee," he stammered. 

" Sho 1 It won't harm you for once," said 
the old gentleman, pushing the cup toward 
him. 

" But she said I mustrCty'* repeated Tod, 
folding his hands tightly. 

" Oh well, we won't ever tell her a thing 
about it, and then it will be all the same." 

" No ; — it — would — be — a — lie," said 
Tod, slowly. 

" Dear me I so your hatchet's the George 
Washington kind, is it ? " 

"No; I didn't have any hatchet after I 
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dropped mine into the well to see if it 
would swim like 'Lisha's; but my mamma 
says you can't tell a lie 'thout somebody 
knows it." 

" That depends on how smart you are." 

"No, ^ir/" said Tod, warming, "yott'd 
know it, and God; — that's two, anyhow." 

A sudden pallor swept over the sick man's 
face, and he leaned wearily back in his chair. 

" Are you tired ? " asked Tod, anxiously. 

*' Tired ! what an idea I Why, I'm almost 
well, child; but I wanted a nice social cup 
of coffee ; " — 

"1 want it, awfully," said Tod, "but 
you'd mind your mother, wouldn't you? 
'specially when she'd let you try again, and 
said she'd trust you, just as if you hadn't 
been naughty before ; — that time I couldn't 
go to the Fair, you know." 

" Oh, she punishes you, does she ? and 
that's what you're afraid of ? " 

" Yes, sir ; — no, sir ; she'd have to, if she 
said so, wouldn't she? but the worst of it is, 
she'll look so sorry. Don't you remember 
'bout your mother ? " 
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Yes, yes," said the old man, huskily. 
** I was only trying you, my boy ; and I'd 
have given my right arm rather than had 
you flinch. I can see just how sorry my 
mother used to look, and I was only fifteen 
when she died. I loved her, after a fashion, 
but I never minded what she said. I should 
be a different man, to-day, if I had ; a 
happier one, perhaps. She was like your 
mother. Tod ; — a real Christian, if ever 
there was one." 

" Don't you want to go to heaven and see 
her again ? " asked Tod, thoughtfully. 

The other dropped his head upon his 
hand with a little groan: — "There's too 
much in the way now : oh mother I mother I 
if you knew 1 Could you ever forgive your 
boy, again ? " 

" 'Course she would ; right straight off, 
if you are truly sorry. And God loves us 
better'n mothers, my mamma says. She 
wants me to mind -Him, always." 

The only answer was a long-drawn sigh. 
Tod thought he saw a tear trickling through 
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the worn fingers, and leaning on the arm 
of the chair, he softly stroked the bowed 
head, and laid his cheek against the soft 
crimson wrapper ; for he was an affectionate 
hoy — our Tod, Brave, manly boys usually 
are, I believe. 

The coffee grew cold, and Maggie took it 
away. When Miss Georgie came home, her 
father roused to examine the papers she had 
brought, and grew lively again, over the 
reports of his various agents. 

" Dorr thinks there's a capital opening for 
what I suggested. Good. It will be another 
hundred thousand in our pockets. Half of 
it shall be invested in your name Georgie." 

Only a troubled smile answered him, and 
he resumed, a trifle impatiently ; — " Go, sit 
with your mother, daughter. You've been 
away a long while ; though it matters little to 
her, poor woman ! What if you two had been 
left without a cent to call your own? I 
want to ensure her a home. Going, Tod? 
Well, next time we'll have something mother 
won't object to. Hear to what she says, 
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always, little patriot. * Honor thy father 
and mother ' : — that's Scripture, isn't it, 
daughter ? " 

" * A son honoreth his father, . . • if then 
I be a father, where is mine honor ? . . . saith 
the Lord,'" repeated Miss Georgia, taking 
one of the thin, white hands in hers. 

Tod shut the door softly, and went away, 
little thinking it was the last time he should 
see his old friend. 

" Our family were all long-lived," said the 
squire, evasively. " A hale, hearty old age, 
the doctor promises me ; and if this new 
venture succeeds, you shall marry to suit 
yourself, Georgie, rich or poor. Perhaps 
your old father made a mistake. Things 
looked different when I was lying on the 
bed there ; but I meant it all for your good ; 
yours, and the poor mother's. If only I'd 
begun differently ; " — 

" Dear father, why not begin now ? God 
has given you another opportunity." 

" I know it, and I'm going to use it, child, 
— in my way. I mean to straighten out a 
good many things, when I get round again." 
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But ought you not to straighten out 
things between God and yourself, first ? " 

" I'm afraid it's a hopeless tangle," he an- 
swered, trying to smile. ** Think how many 
years I've forgotten Him ; — * being often 
reproved,' and * hardening my neck,' I sup- 
pose. I'd be glad if it was different. Per- 
haps — pshaw 1 That boy's talk has quite 
unstrung me. By-the-way, can't we make 
things a little easier for your Aunt Sarah ? '' 

" Oh, father, if we may. It used to worry 
mother so, because you would not let us be 
friends ; and we could help aunty so much." 

"No need of being friends, as I see. It 
was all your aunt's own doings at last*" 

"I never could understand what the 
trouble was. TeU me, please." 

" You don't remember my Uncle George, 
your great-uncle ? " 

*' The one who left you this house and the 
stope and the business? I can just remem- 
ber coming here to live, and how disap- 
pointed poor Uncle Ralph was. He ex- 
pected it was all to be his, didn't he ? " 

" Yes ; he was Uncle George's favorite, 
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when we were boys, but Ralph said some- 
thing about the business^ or the old man 
thought he did, and altered the will in my 
favor. They tried to break it. Sherman 
lent them the money ; but it wasn't any use, 
and then your aunt declared there was un- 
derhanded work, somewhere. How would 
you like the world to believe that of your 
father? And they would, if I had been 
friendly afterwards, or tried to help her." 

** Why, no, they wouldn't father. And 
nothing could alter the truth." 

Again that sudden pallor. " That — was 
the trouble. I might as well tell you — I 
shall feel easier, perhaps, — that I did say — 
a little something to Uncle George, — just a 
few words ; " -^ 

" Not anything that wasn't true ? not on 
purpose ? — not a lie f — oh father I " for the 
pale face turned guiltily from her. 

He rallied directly. " It is just as you 
look at it, child. I did better with the 
business than Ralph could; and there was 
only that, and the house, so there could be 
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no dividing. I meant to make it up to him, 
every cent ; and should, if thej hadn't made 
it public. After that, I couldn't, of course. 
And that is why, — Doesn't it say * confess,' 
before you can expect to be forgiven ? " 

" Yes, father ; and you will, — oh, you 
surely will." 

"Will what? Confess? Stand above 
par in the community all these years, and 
then go down to a dishonored grave ? " 

" But, Beyond ! O, father 1 father 1 The 
^fear of man bringeth a %nare.^ Don't let it 
keep you from doing what is right." 

" How you tremble, child. Suppose now, 
this religion should be all a humbug. To be 
sure, when I was lying there, expecting 
every day to be the last, it seemed real 
enough. I thought then, if only I could 
be free from pain, I'd square things accord- 
ing to that, no matter what it cost. But if 
I had given up the business, — confessed 
everything, it would have taken every cent 
I must lay by something in your name, anc' 
the mother's ; — then I'll do the fair thin^ 
by your Aunt Sarah. 
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** No, father ; now. Restitution first. I'd 
rather work my fingers to the bone than go 
on living a lie. Let me send for Aunt 
Sarah, now, — to-night." 

" Don't be foolish, child. I want to think 
it over." 

" But suppose, father, your own little boys 
had lived, and were treating you as you are 
treating God. And it says * He will not 
always chide.' " 

** You are excited, Georgie, dear. Call 
John, and go to bed ; not another word 
to-night." 

She went reluctantly, only to be sum- 
moned hastily back, a few hours later, by 
John, who slept in his master's room. 

The doctor came almost as quickly, and 
when the. sick man grasped his arm and 
looked inquiringly into his face, he gently 
told him the truth ; he could live but a few 
hours at longest. With a desperate effort, 
and intelligible only to the ear bent so 
closely to catch the faintest sound, t^he dying 
man whispered ; — 
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" Oh I why didrCt He give me time! " 

*' Because God's time is now^ father," she 
returned, with the calmness of tensely strung 
nerves. *' L^t me send for Aunt Sarah be- 
fore it is too late." 

He shuddered at the last words, but grasp- 
ing her hand, managed to make her under- 
stand that Mr. Sherman, and his brother-in- 
law, Tod's father, should be included in the 
summons. They were soon at the bedside, 
the poor, wronged widow, and the two 
Christian gentlemen, to whom was com- 
mitted the righting of the wrong, — so far 
as it could be done on earth, — which had 
burdened the conscience of the sinning man, 
all the years the world had deemed him 
prosperous and happy. 

" As I hope to be forgiven, so do I forgive 
you," said Aunt Sarah. " Your child shall be 
dear to me as my own, and the poor mother 
shall never know a want, God helping me." 

He looked up gratefully, as if a burden 
had been lifted from his shoulders. Then 
his face clouded again, and he moved rest- 
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lessly, with now and then a faint moan, but 
no apparent recognition even of the daugh- 
ter, who bent over him in such agonized 
supplication, for one word — one look. He 
was dying " in the dark " ; his own words, 
when once before, his feet had touched the 
chill waters. 

And they could only praj' ; human love 
had done its utmost. Suddenly they caught 
the words : — " Destroyed — without remedy. ^^ 

Had he gone back to the evening's talk ? 

Uncle Thed spoke in his clear, strong 
voice, — 

" No remedy out of Christ, my brother ; 
but * the blood of Jesus Christ, * his Son, 
cleanseth us from' all sin." 

A gleam of recognition shone in the half- 
opened eyes. " Good, brave little Tod," he 
murmured. "But," — there was a little 
shiver, a long-drawn sigh. " What is it ? " 
— ^he spoke again, — " ' Except thou repent^'' — 
* 1 will remove ; ' — and I wouldn't, — Little 
Tod, — can I be ' truly sorry,' now ? " 

Then the clock on the mantel piece ticked 
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slowly away the precious moments. The 
first ray of daylight fell upon the pallid face. 
They flung the shutters wide open. A re- 
flection, as of some brighter radiance, lighted 
the dulled eyes. 

"Love — beyond a mother's — " That 
was all they could understand. 

Dying, — dead ; — in the faint gray dawn; 
— with but that one, broken utterance to 
comfort the living. 
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XII. 

PBOBLEMS. 

''A good understanding have all they that do his command- 
ttients." — Golden Text, May 12. 

** There is a Grod in heaven that revealeth secrets." — Golden 
Text, May 19. 

How quickly the tide of events closes 
over the little rift Death has made ! And 
how quietly life is turned into new channels, 
no matter how hearts may ache, and affec- 
tions, hopes, plans, be wrenched from their 
old moorings I 

" So Miss Georgie's aunt is to live with 
her? Was it the Squire's doings? "Did 
he overlook, at last, that attempt to break 
the will?" — so queried a curious world, 
with now and then, a hint of some wrong 
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confessed ; redressed, perhaps. There were 
only hints, surmises, conjectures. What 
actually passed between the dying man and 
his sister-in-law was, at her request, confined 
to the few immediately concerned. To make 
it public would do no one any good, she 
said. And so for the present Miss Geoi'gie 
gratefully accepted an arrangement, which 
simply placed her aunt at the head of the 
broken household, uniting the two families, 
and mutually lighteniijg their several cares 
and burdens. But the sense of dependence 
chafed and worried her, notwithstanding her 
love for the quiet, unassuming woman, to 
whom had come so late in life, the ease 
and plenty which, earlier, might have filled 
the barren years with rich fruitage, both 
of culture and enjoyment. All unwittingly 
the younger had defrauded her, and to ex- 
piate the same, would gladly have flung 
the whole truth before the world and faced 
the consequences ; most gladly would have 
begun at once, earning her daily bread. 
But there was the dead father's name, and 
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the helpless mother's needs. For their sake, 
she silently endured, when to labor would 
have been far easier. 

No one could have been more thoughtful 
than Aunt Sarah, and even Say and Tilly, 
happy as the day was long, remembered to 
check both song and laughter, whenever 
they passed cousin Georgie's door 5 and 
cousin Georgie, in turn, tried^ to interest 
herself in their plans and pleasures, and to 
forget hfe once held as much for her. 

How full of promise it was, that bright 
May morning, when she plighted her faith 
to Walter Forbush I Why had her father 
been permitted to inflict upon her this 
lonely, burdened life, and upon Walter, — 
ruin, perhaps ; for the little pearl ring had 
never been returned. Why does He lead 
some, in thorny paths, and others, through 
greenest pastures ? 

Happy they, who patiently bide God's 
time for revealing His secrets, content with 
the promise — " thou shall know hereaftery 

Miss Georgie was learning the lesson 
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slowly. Walter Forbush, meanwhile, had 
set himself another task, defying any Higher 
Help than his own strong will and purpose ; 
although at Mrs. Sherman's suggestion, he 
had left the hotel to make his home with 
them ; and would go a whole square out 
of his way to avoid places, where his brother 
man, — with leave and license so to do, — 
stood ready to heap fuel upon the smoulder- 
ing fire he was trying to smother. A fearful 
appetite clamored day and night, for in- 
dulgence, but he was desperately in earnest, 
and chained himself down early and late, to 
the business which had accumulated upon 
his hands. Even the sneers of his former 
associates pelted harmlessly against the steel 
of his stern resolution. 

But the odds were against him. It was 
human strength pitted against Satanic cun- 
ning. There met him one evening on his 
way from the office, a worse than highway- 
man, in the guise of a friend, who invited 
him to his room on a pretence of business. 
Other friends(?) dropped in. Some one 
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proposed a quiet game of cards, and, watch- 
ing his opportunity, when the excitement 
of the game had thrown the young man 
off his guard, his host filled the tempting 
glass and pushed it quietly within his reach. 
He had laid a wager he would make Walter 
Forbush drink. 

One glass, and promise, pledge, even the 
little pearl ring was forgotten. Recklessly, 
madly, he drank, till even his so-called 
friends remonstrated. Finding that useless, 
and ashamed, mayhap, of the part they had 
played in this little tragedy, they fairly 
dragged him away, out into the cool night 
air, where they walked him up and down 
the street, till he was sufficiently sobered to 
gain his own room unobserved; What was 
it to them, that he waked the next morping, 
as thoroughly wretched in mind and body, 
as it is possible for a strong, sound man to 
be? 

Hope — resolution — courage — all gone. 
Who would trust him after this ? Could he 
ever trust himself ? Better end it at once. 
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He felt under his pillow, for the small, sil- 
ver-mounted revolver. It lay on the bureau, 
unloaded. He remembered firing it off for 
Tod, the day before, and finding himself 
quite out of cartridges. 

"Mr. Walter," called a cheery voice at the 
door. " Here is some fresh cold water ; we 
were to tie up the roses, this morning, you 
know ; and then will you help me about my 
Geometry, please ? " 

It was the agreement that Sue, when she 
was down first, should call her friend, that 
is, when they had planned any bit of work 
together. 

With an effort, he answered her gaily : — 
she would not have gone away contented 
else — and then burying his face in his 
hands, he groaned aloud. To think how 
trustingly and hopefully, those clear blue 
eyes would meet his I Until they learned 
of his disgrace ! He sprang up and began 
pacing the room. He had not undressed the 
night before, and now, as he flung off his 
coat, the little pearl ring fell to the floor, 
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silently reproachful. Half-maddened, he 
turned and seizing his knife, opened it, with 
set teeth and swelling veins. 

To you and me, sitting quietly among the 
common places of life, this may seem unreal, 
overwrought, but what saith the columns of 
our daily papers ? To you and me, that bit 
of steel suggests only a ghastly, sickening 
scene of blood ; — he saw in it, relief, — es- 
cape, — a dreamless sleep. As he drew his 
finger lightly over the edge, a spray of roses, 
laden with fragrance and dripping with dew, 
fell directly across it. 

"That is to hurry you, Mr. Walter," 
laughed Sue, from underneath the open win- 
dow. " It is so delicious down here ; and, 
do you know, ever so many of these ele- 
gant buds are quite spoiled, trailing on the 
ground ? Of course you couldn't climb up 
alone, you poor little darlings ; but when 
once we get you fastened to this great strong 
trellis, the very roughest northeaster can't 
pull you down." 

Totally unlike the guardian angels upon 
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canvas, was the busy figure, in a plain gray 
school-dress and immense calico apron, chatr 
tering away to her flowers for want of other 
listeners, and singing snatches of gay songs, 
all unconscious from what a dreadful fate, 
her careless words and the spray of sweet- 
breathed roses, had saved her brother-friend. 
But think you, the earnest petitions offered, 
night and morning, in his behalf, had nothing 
to do with it ? 

Thanks to the cold water and clear brac- 
ing air, Mr. Walter was enabled to meet the 
bright, sunny face lifted to his for the morn- 
ing kiss, she shared equally with Bell, with- 
out any betrayal of the trembling, unstrung 
nerves ; and the rose-training, border-setting 
and weed-pulling went on much after the 
usual fashion. 

"Now for this dreadful problem," said 
Sue, bringing her books to the shadiest 
corner of the piazza. *' Theorems are bad 
enough, but when it comes to doing, instead 
of demonstrating, " — 

" There is all the difference between 
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preaching and practicing," finished Mr. Wal- 
ter, rather gravely. " Reformers may dem- 
onstrate fine theories, but, none the less, the 
world gets worsted by the problems." 

" Unless they do as I do, accept offered 
help," rejoined Sue, playfully. 

He did not even smile. " There is more 
hindrance than help," he affirmed bitterly. 

" Not if we look in the right direction," 
she answered gravely. 

" What a little monomaniac you are, on 
that subject ! " he laughed lightly. 

'•I was not thinking of that, — truly, at 
first;" — 

"Not when you were talking to the 
roses ? " 

** Oh yes ; did you hear ? They seemed so 
helpless, so much like us — " 

" Sue Sherman ! What did Mr. Blackman 
send you all this nonsense for ? " cried Bell, 
running out to them with an open letter in 
her hand. " I suppose I had no business to 
look at it, but if you leave them lying 
around, — " 
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" Bell Forbush I I am ashamed of you," 
said her brother, sternly. *• Never let me 
hear of your taking such a liberty again." 

*'She wasn't much the wiser this time," 
said Sue, recovering from her momentary 
vexation. 

"Dear me! we are so grand over our 
Latin course ! As if I cared," snapped BelL 

" No ; but I defy even Mr. Walter to find 
any meaning in it. Let him read, and in- 
terpret if he can." 

She laughed merrily at his perplexed ren- 
dering ; 

Miss Susie Sherman: 

Ana, sa; num, tas,^ nus, ursu, etus, 
ina, ta, turn, des, pus, esus, utus, 
* ona, tae, or, les, irus, isus, ytus, 

yna, ene, nas, tis, eras, ysus, vus. 
Sincerely your friend and teacher, 

Cyrus Blackman. 

" Let me see. Proper names, terminating 
thusly, lengthen the penult, — or shorten it; 
I'm not positive which," he said, smiling. 
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** There must be a leaf missing in your 
Latin Grammar." 

^^ No, sir ; and I learned those more than a 
year ago." 

" Mr. Blackman must have supposed you 
had parted with your senses, and couldn't 
tell rhyme from reason." 

*^ On the contrary, it is all a reason, and 
supposes me to have lots of good sense," 
said Sue, mischievously. 

** Perhaps you will explain, although this 
small daughter of Eve doesn't deserve — " 

"And her big brother hasn't a particle 
of curiosity? Well, when our class were 
learning those rules and exceptions in Pros- 
ody, I quite lost patience, and declared I 
wouldn't bother my head with that horrid 
jumble of terminations. If Dick and Will 
wanted it, to use in college, all right ; but 1 
should just leave it straight out. The more 
Mr. Blackman insisted, the more stubborn I 
grew. One night he overtook me going 
home, and asked, me, so pleasantly, if I 
wouldn't just learn it, if for nothing else but 
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to oblige him, that I couldn't in conscience 
refuse ; although I was vexed all the whole 
time, and insisted I should never have the 
least occasion to use it. ,And just you think 
when the committee examined our class, 
they gave us something to scan in another 
book, as a sort of test, and if there wasn't 
a proper name in mine, requiring that iden- 
tical rule ! Good-bye to the prize, if I had 
been minus that. As it was, the committee 
smiled and nodded, and Mr. Blackman 
looked — oh, so comical. Since then, he 
and I understand each other pretty welL 
And when I get discouraged, he begins, 
*ana,-ina, -ona-yna.' Last night I was 
sure I could never do anything with Geom- 
etry. Somebody called him away just as I 
was begging him to let me drop it, and so 
afterwards, he sent me this note. Didn't I 
resolve at once, to conquer that problem or 
perish in the attempt ? and rather preferring 
not to perish, I concluded to apply for the 
help you promised to give in time of need. 
That was why I called you so early, — the 
roses could have waited." 
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Suppose she had been a few moments 
later. The letter meant something to him, 
now. Was it chance ? or a chain of Provi- 
dence ? 

"Kitty says no wonder you can't learn 
your lessons, going to so many meetings," 
remarked Bell. 

** But your social only meets once a fort- 
night, and hers every week, how is that ? " 
asked Mr. Walter. 

" Oh, she meant church meetings. There 
is one every Wednesday evening, — we all 
expect to go to that ; but Mr. Sampson 
wants the young people to hold one Monday 
evenings as they used to. I should not sup- 
pose Sue would try to go to both. I shan't." 

** But the meetings need me, and I need 
the meetings," said Sue, pleasantly, — " and 
I really believe. Bell, I learned my lessons 
more easily, last night, for going. I was in 
bed before you, anyway." 

" Well, I had to finish that book I bor- 
rowed of Kit." 

** It may be prayer meetings help one to 
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learn Latin and Algebra/' remarked Mr. 
Walter, with a slight sneer, " but I am 
positive novels do not. How many do you 
read a week. Bell ? '* 

The latter colored, and ran away to her 
practising. 

" Mr. Walter, may I tell you something I 
heard a minister say once ? " asked Sue, 
timidly. 

" Anything you please," he answered with 
a smile. 

" He said we should remember that a 
great part of the Bible is God's letter to his 
children, and'the world could not expect to 
understand it." 

" My case, exactly. I neither expect nor 
attempt the impossibility." 

" And yet, — it might help you, — as this 
letter helped me, — if you did understand," 
she persisted, with evident effort. 

" But you made it out no fault of mine 
that I cannot understand." 

" O tfo, I did not. I was only proving 
that, while some things in it may seem to 
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you, foolish, and unreasonable, and even 
improbable, — " 

** Granted. Go on with your demonstra- 
tion." 

The quick color mounted to cheek and 
brow, but she continued : — 

** It is so plain ; — can't you see ? — that 
it might be, — it is true, that, if you were 
one of His children, — it would mean — so 
much ? " 

" Suppose I accept the theorem — the 
problem would still be beyond me, — how to 
be included in the favored few, how to trans- 
late those wonderful secrets," 

***if any man mil do His will^ he shall 
know of the doctrine^^ " she repeated gravely. 

** But you will never know your lesson at 
this rate," he rejoined lightly. "Suppose 
now, we exchange legends for Legendre." 

**Mr. Walter, do you really believe the 
Bible is only a made-up story ? " 

" How is a body to know ! By your rule 
of doing ? I'm afraid I lack faith." 
f. ** And something else, Mr. Walter. It 
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sayS| * The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.^ And do you know? — it troubles 
me so, — you show more respect to a great 
many men, than you do to — God ? " 

"Do I? That's because I feel it then. 
They are something tangible — real." 

" But you have to trust them, and we get 
deceived, you know." 

He gave a little groan, which she was too 
much in earnest to notice. 

" Mr. Walter, don't you believe there is a 
God, or that there may be ? " 

" A possibility, — yes." 

" But if I thought there was even a possi- 
bility of there being a God, such as the 
Bible tells us of, — don't you remember it 
says. He ' hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand,' and ' comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure,' and 
* weighed the mountain in scales,' — and 
that He ' rulest the raging of the sea, and 
scatterest his enemies with his strong arm,' 
— I would never dare speak of Him as you 
do; and if there was the least possibility 
that He would be my Friend, — 
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" There is your inconsistency. Think of 
such a b^ing as you have described, conde- 
scending to help a school-girl learn her 
lessons ! " 

" But He makes the smallest fly's wing 
as perfect as the biggest planet." 

" Nature does, or something else. Men 
may wrangle over this possible God to the 
end of the chapter, and be no wiser. They 
may read ^ sermons in stones ; books in the 
running brooks,' or, as the boy put it, 
^ sermons in books ; stones in the running 
brooks,' — and find no satisfactory evidence 
in either. As for the * good in everything,' 
one may accept that, or not, as he pleases." 

"But the lad J — how shall 'we get rid 
of that?" 

Not a shadow of suspicion lurked in the 
uplifted ^yes, but he quailed involuntarily. 

** That is my trouble," she continued. " I 
am so weak and helpless and ignorant, and 
80 glad there is a great Helper always close 
at hand. That was what the roses reminded 
me of, this morning, — that to be safe, we 
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need God to hold us up. And when He 
does, nothing can pull us down." 

'* You are talking riddles, Susie," he said, 
opening the book before him. 

" Riddles God can solve bo easily, if we 
will only ask Him," she ventured, looking 
wistfully into the grave, sad face. 
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XIII. 

/ 

TESTED. 

" Our God whom we serve is able to deliver ii8 from the 
baming fiery furnace." — GtOLDen Text, May 26. 

" Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting." — 
Golden Text, June 2. 

It is "tauch easier to be good here," said 
Bell, as Sue laid the little red Bible back on 
the round old-fashioned light-stand, and the 
two girls prepared to tuck themselves away 
in the big, puffy, feather bed, under the gay 
chintz curtains. 

" It's perfectly splendid ! " echoed May- 
bee, from the adjoining room, — "only I 
wish the marigolds and peacocks had been 
on my butcher-cart top, 'stead of all these 
white tassels." 
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Bell, Sue, and Maybee were spending 
their summer vacation on the pleasant farm 
up among the Berkford hills, luxuriating on 
berries and milk, tumbling over the great 
heaps of hay, exploring the woods, ransack- 
ing the barns, keeping Aunt Maria in a state 
of perpetual worry, and deUghting Uncle 
*Lisha with their thorough appreciation of 
cows and horses, frisky calves and unman- 
ageable colts. Even Bell forgot she had 
ever felt obliged to wear gloves when she 
rode or walked. 

'* Bell's an entirely different girl from 

a 

what she was afore," remarked her lincle in 
Maybee's hearing. " This religion's a won- 
derful thing I Jest to see how peart, and 
happy, and good-natured she is, now." 

" That's when she's having her own way," 
mused Maybee. " She's minced and screwed 
'round with that Kitty Stuaig^till it feels 
good to breathe natural. I tlhinx it's more 
the honey and flap-jacks, and sweet apples, 
and maple syrup, and the minister's taking 
her to ride 'stead of Sue and me, than 'tis 
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reKgion, but Uncle 'Lisha ought to know. 
She 18 ever so much more like Sue, up here ; 
and I guess folks will think we're all off the 
same piece." 

They had been after berries one day , a 
long, dusty tramp, and were coming back 
with sun-burned faces and stained hands ; 
Bell, holding together a long rent in her 
dress, Sue, with Aunt Maria's paste-board 
sun-bonnet flapping about her ears, and 
Maybee carrying her shoes and stockings in 
her hand, when a light open buggy dashed 
past them. It was so unusual, they all 
stood stock still to stare after it^ when it 
suddenly wheeled about, and brought them 
face to face with Harry and Kitty Stuart. 

** I never imagined it could be you," said 
Kitty, with affected surprise, " you all looked 
so queer, standing there ; — and what have 
you done tjjjKpur face, Bell ? " 

" You've oeen having a gay old tim^, I 
know," said Harry, flinging the reins on the 
pony's neck, and springing out to plunge 
both hi-nds into Sue's basket, — "I just 
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wish there wasn't a hotel on the face of the 
earth." 

There was an awkward silence. For the 
moment, Bell would have preferred sharing 
the fate of Korah and his company, to 
standing there, a mark for Kitty's cool, con- 
temptuous glances. And even the head 
under the flimsy sun-bonnet, was all in a 
whirl with longings for the becoming shade 
hat, hung safely away in Aunt Maria's 
spare-room closet. Maybee sat down on a 
stone, and began pulling on her shoes and 
stockings. 

" Of course you can guess we were in 
pursuit of this identical game," resumed 
Harry, between his mouthfuls of berries. 

" And found more than you bargained 
for," rejoined Sue, recovering her self-pos- 
session. 

" A trifle extra ; do excuse me for paying 
attention to that first," said Harry, doubling 
the size of his handfuls. 

" Oh I were you looking for us — really " 
How came you up here? Where are yov 
stopping ? When — " 
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Do let's hurry to the house, and make 
ourselves presentable," interposed Bell. "It 
is very seldom we go out in this style." 

** Yes, indeed ; you mustn't for a moment 
imagine we are on dress parade every day," 
added Sue, with mock earnestness. " This 
is a fashion peculiar to the Blue Mist moun- 
tain, so famous for its berries and briars. 
Wait a bit, and we'll treat you to Whithaven 
manners, if we haven't forgotten how." 

" I hope to goodness you have," returned 
Harry, with one of his frightful grimaces, — 
** Kit has enough for the whole crowd. 
We've been up just the other side of the 
Peak, in that martin-box of a hotel, more 
than a week, and what with her crimps and 
her quirlecues, and walking and driving, 
& la guide-book, we haven't found a minute 
to hunt you up before." 

"We can have a double carriage and a 
handsome span, with or without a driver, 
whenever we choose, but Harry prefers 
this," said Kitty, consequentially. 

" That's nothing," rejoined Sue, mischiev- 
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ously. " We drive two horses whenever we 
please, don't we, Bell ? " 

Miss Krtty opened her eyes, — not as 
wide, probably, as she would, to have seen 
the three girls in Uncle 'Lisha's big hay- 
wagon. Harry nodded, understandingly. 

*' Good for you. I wish I had an Uncle 
'Lisha. And you're close to the lake, too. 
There isn't anything where we are, only 
bustles and outside pockets." 

" Oh, you horrid boy ! " giggled Kitty. 
" Wait till next week, /expect to be bored 
to death, then. We are going up into the 
backwoods," she continued. "Mother has 
a cousin living at the upper end of the lake, 
and Harry is just crazy over the fish he 
expects to catch. We are going to drive up 
all by ourselves." 

" Let's have the carryall and take Bell 
and Sue along with us," put in Harry. 
" That would be some fun." 

«*If aunty would only let us," said Bell, 
forgetting even her torn dress in the pros- 
pect. 
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But she flew up-stairs the moment they 
reached the house, to escape Kitty's first 
scornful inventory of the parlor furniture, 
from the rag-carpet on the floor to the china 
Shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 

Sue hurried into the kitchen, well aware 
Aunt Maria's cream biscuits and fried 
chicken, berry tarts and pound cake would 
do much to cover other deficiences. 

Harry rushed at once for the hay-field, 
and straight into Uncle 'Lisha's good graces, 
" treading," and " raking after," with a vim^ 
quite demoralizing to higlily-glossed linen 
and patent blacking. 

" Of course the girls could go ; what was 
there to hinder?" said Uncle 'Lisha, when, 
after complimenting Aunt Maria's preserves 
with a suavity worthy the future politician, 
Harry broached the trip around the lake. 

Uncle 'Lisha *'knew Tompkin's Tavern 
well ; — Rarebit Hotel, they called it, now 
the very best sort of a place to trout and 
take comfort in, — or was, before so many 
high-flyers found it out." 
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Harry humanely wished them all at the 
bottom of the Red Sea; but said the drive 
over would be gorgeous, provided his mother 
did not insist on a driver. Kitty considered 
a driver much more genteel, and Sue thought 
it would leave Harry more at liberty to help 
them collect ferns and minerals. 

Was there ever a more delightful trip I 
They started on Tuesday, leaving three 
whole days for their visit, and Saturday, to 
return ; — three days, crowded full of en- 
joyment, with just fashion enough, Harry 
said, to pacify Kit, and not enough to spoil 
the flavor, if you swallowed considerably 
fast. 

On Saturday, " mine host " had arranged 
for a picnic and Harry proposed they should 
stay over and take Sunday for the drive 
home. Kitty was only too willing. Bell 
said nothing. 

" I would rather not do that," said Sue, 
coloring. " We might stay over till Mon- 
day, if your mother wouldn't be worried." 

" Mother ! I'll risk her, now we have a 
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respectable driver ; but the team is promised 
to some big-bug or other, early Monday 
morning, so we shall have to go on Sunday. 
What's the diff? Anyway, passengers are 
not allowed to carry opinions. Tm chief 
manager, if you please." 

" And what is the difference, I want to 
know," began Bell, as soon as she and Sue 
were alone, " whether we are here, or on the 
road, so long as we can't go to church ? " 

" Keeping the Sabbath isn't simply going 
to church," answered Sue. " There is the 
example, and a good many reasons for not 
riding ; besides the commandments." 

** But people are not nearly as particular 
as they used to be about keeping Sunday," 
urged Bell. 

" Perhaps not ; but the Bible is just the 
same ; and if God wants us to keep one day 
holy to Him, it can't be right to take it for 
travelling." 

" But only for once, just because it hap- 
pened so.' 

"It doesn't happen so. We stay over 
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simply for our own pleasure. If it was a 
ease of necessity, I should feel differently, 
because it is our hearts, and not where we 
are, that God cares most about.*' 

" I know, and so I can't see any great- 
harm in staying. I want to, dreadfully ; — 
this picnic is to be so lovely, and anyway, 
it will have to be as Harry says," 

*' We can't oblige him to go, of course, 
but I shall ask Mr. Tompkins if there isn't 
some way we can get home to-morrow." 

" Sue Sherman I the idea I Harry will be 
dreadfully offended. I would not do any- 
thing so impolite for all the world." 

" Would you rather do wrong. Bell ? " 

" Of course not, but if I cannot help * 
myself, — " 

" We can try ; I don't want to vex Harry, 
and I do want to go to the picnic, but I have 
promised to obey God, first of all." 

There was an old boat ran down the lake 
every other Saturday, Mr. Tompkins said, 
and he presumed the captain would stop at 
Berkford. It was mostly to accommodate 
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the lumber-folks, and sportsmen from .the 
lakes up above, — not many women as a 
general thing, but if she was '* sot on going 
down to-morrow," she could go all proper 
enough, as his brother-in-law would "be 
along and could look after her better'n not." 
Harry stormed; Bell coaxed; Kitty was 
sublimely indifferent. Sue bore it all as 
bravely as she could, keeping the tears back 
till everybody was well off to the picnic. 
There was plenty of time then before the 
boat arrived, for tears and homesickness, but 
she did not regret her decision. What was 
a little discomfort to pleasing Him, who had 
loved her with an everlasting love. She 
tried not to mind the forlorn appearance of 
the boat, nor the forlorner fact of being 
left by her escort, in the forlornest seat 
imaginable, behind a big pile of luggage, 
quite sheltered from observation however, 
and partially from the dense clouds of to- 
bacco smoke, which was something to be 
grateful for. The thickly-wooded shores 
were slightly monotonous ; the rate of speed 
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tirfisomely slow ; the pile of luggage cut off 
her view of pier or plank, and she did not 
like to move around. Once she caught a 
glimpse of two men, in light hunting-suite 
with guns on their shoulders, hurrying down 
the bank, and she supposed they came on 
board. After that, they left the shore, and 
steamed away quite into the middle of the 
lake. They would not stop again, the cap- 
tain remarked in passing, till they reached 
Berkforti, and curling comfortably up in a 
corner, she began to watch the curiously 
shaped clouds, marshalling themselves for a 
magnificent sunset. That, and the steady 
motion had nearly put her to sleep, when a 
shrill cry brought her suddenly Jo her feet. 
She could hear a confused tramping, and 
asking of questions, — then the captain's 
voice giving orders, quick, sharp, decisive ; 
the confusion quieted, and standing on her 
seat, she could see the men arranging them*^ 
selves in line with buckets of water. Fire, 
was it ? And her escort ; — would he forget 
her if worse came to worse ? She grew pale 
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and sick with terror. A column of smoke 
rolled up from below, and poor Sue wrung 
her hands and sunk helplessly on the floor. 
Oh, if she had not come I was the first 
thought ; the second followed close upon it ; 
— ** The God wham we serve is able to deliver.'*^ 
Wasn't there a promise, — " When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee. When thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee." 

What the captain's confident tones had 
done for his men, those precious words did 
for her. She breathed one short, earnest 
prayer, and then crept back to her seat, 
weak and trembling, but no longer afraid. 
To be sure others had prayed, and yet per- 
ished, in just such treacherous waters and 
fierce flames. Well, suppose God saw fit, 
instead of bringing her safely to land, where 
sickness and sorrow and danger would meet 
her again, to take her to Himself, — to the 
Land where all those were unknown. In 
either case, it would be the right answer; 
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the very best one, possible. In His hand 
she was safe both in life, and in death. She 
gathered from the captain's words that the 
danger was increasing. He ordered the boat 
turned to the shore, and the small boats 
lowered. She could scarcely see the men, 
now, for the smoke. Would they think of 
her? God would take care of that. She 
steadied one trembling hand on the railing, 
and looked down into the dark waters. 

"I will be with thee," — He, who held the 
sea in his hand. 

Somebody rushed through the smoke, call- 
ing out; — "Wait a moment. Captain; we 
must be sure there are no women, — I 
thought you said — What's this? Why, 
Sue, my little Sue I " 

" OA, Mr. Walter r'' There was «o much 
of gladness and relief in the tone. 

" You poor child ! But we are all right, 
now, — headed for the shore, and boats put- 
ting off towards us, — ours are useless, — 
it's always the way. There, that's my brave 
little Sue, — we must hurry forward, or — " 
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While he was speaking, a volley of smoke 
and flame drove them back, and hemmed 
them in, hopelessly. 

" Never mind, they will miss us, and pull 
around^" he said, reassuringly, although his 
cheek, bronzed from the camping-out, paled 
a little. " You have no preserver ; " he 
hunted one *up, and fastened it carefully 
about her; then folding her closely in his 
arms, he leaned anxiously over the railing. 

** A plague upon it, that I never learned 
to .swim. Boys should learn as soon as they 
learn to walk. Helpless as a log I and a 
man ! Shame upon it, I say." 

Her lips whitened again. She had felt so 
safe, the moment his strong arms were about 
her ; she had nestled in them, with such a 
sweet sense of security, — only to find they 
must fail her, at last. 

But not the Everlasting Arms. 

One line of the old hymn came to her, 

"Thou must save, and thou, alone." 

She was glad, oh so glad, she had tried to 
please and obey this Infinite God, who was 
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able to deliver always^ and everywhere. But 
Mr. Walter had no love for this God; no 
hope' in this Saviour ; no claim upon this 
Helper. Such a desperate cry went up from 
the heart, whose quick beating the young 
man could feel as he held her tightly, strain- 
ing his eyes to pierce the dense smoke. 
Such an earnest prayer that Grcd would save 
him from this terrible death. 

*' Mr. Walter I " she suddenly exclaimed, 
struggling to unloosen his hold, " you must 
let me go, — you must save yourself; — it 
will be so much easier, — without me.*' 

" What do you take me for ? " he asked, 
indignantly. " Somebody will remember us, 
but for fear they should not be in time ; — " 

He began lashing together two of the 
settees. The smoke blinded, suffocated 
them, and the heat grew intolerable. 

'* We must take to the water, — they will 
pick us up ; never fear. Come." 

" Please, Mr. Walter, let me — go. Take 
care of yourself, — you must — because — 
don't you know ? — O Mr. Walter, you 
haven't any Saviour.'** 
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Was there any sneer in his heart now, as 
he gave one quick glance into the clear eyes, 
and stooped to touch lightly the quivering, 
pleading lips ? 

But there was not a moment to lose. Sue 
remembered the sudden chill of the water 
as it closed around her, — :that was all. The 
last boat, pulling slowly around the wreck, 
notwithstanding the mate's assurance that 
every soul on board had been taken safely 
off, was not a moment too soon. With his 
utmost efforts, the young man could no 
longer have sustained himself and his help- 
less burden. 

" Pretty slim chance, I take it, bein' as 
yer no swimmer," said one of the men. 
** She'll come to quick enough now. Tell 
you what, though, if we hadn't happened 
round I " 

Mr. Walter chafed the small, numb hands, 
and tried to forget that beyond that little 
" if," there lay for him, a dread uncertainty 
— "without any Saviour." Did the boat 
** happen " to be in time, or was it sent? 
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Meanwhile, to the picnicers, the afternoon 
had flown pleasantly by. Never had Nature 
provided a more charming spot, or more de- 
lightful entertainment ; — fish, berries, ferns, 
rocks, caves, to say nothing of croquet and 
lunch provided by " mine host." 

"Sue was so foolish to go away," said 
Kitty, as they drove back to the hotel. 

** She is always just so set ; nobody can 
turn her the least bit, if she gets her mind 
made up," rejoined Bell. " Now 1 feel as 
if circumstances made all the difference in 
the world, even about right and wrong. We 
didn't order the picnic to-day." 

" No, Tompkins did that," said Harry, 
drawing the reins thoughtfully through his 
fingers, — "but I suppose Somebody may 
have ordered him." 

" Who, I should like to know," said Kitty, 
impatiently. 

"Don't ask me. I was only wondering 
whether that wasn't one way to find out the 
real article." 

" Harry Stuart ! You provoking boy ! 
What are you driving at ? " 
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" Tompkin's Hotel, most likely. Did you 
ever read about a Bank in England which 
has a machine for testing gold sovereigns ? 
They are poured in one by one, and all of 
Kght weight are thrown to one side." 

*' What has that to do with the picnic ? " 
asked Kitty, despairingly. 

" Why, I was thinking whether circum- 
stances might not happen on purpose to try 
folks. I don't know much about that sort 
of currency, but I tell you Sue's genuine, 
and no mistake." 

What about herself, Bell wondered. Had 
she been ^^ weighed in the balances," and 
"found wanting?" ' 
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XIV. 



"SETTLED POBEVBB. 



» 



*'My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions* 
mouth, that they have not hurt me : " — Golden Text, June 9. 

"Thy throne, God, i» for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy 
kingdom w a right sceptre." — Golden Text, June 16. 

" Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned:*' 
— Golden Text, June 23. 



> 



When Sue opened her eyes, she was 
lying on a rude bench in a low, dark room. 
Somebody was forcing stimulants into her 
mouth. Her first thought, as soon as she 
could clearly recall anything, was-^or Mr. 
Walter. Had they given him^ brandy, too ? 
Mother was so afraid to have him taste it. 
She sat up, and looked anxiously around. 
In a moment he was beside her, and as he 
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stooped to brush bacK the damp locks cling- 
ing to her forehead^ his breath confirmed her 
fears. To get away from there was her next 
impulse. 

" Can't we go home — now, — ^right away ? " 
she asked. 

** If we can find a conveyance, and you 
are strong enough for a three hour's ride." 

"I am ready for anything; — please go, 
if there is any possible way." 
" "You're welcome to take my team,'' said 
the old lumberman, upon whose hospitality 
they had been thus unceremoniously thrown. 
" The buggy's an old thing, but the horse is 
%ome^ now, I tell you. And you can leave 
him with Tom Flint, over to your place, 
there. He comes up here, courting, every 
Sunday, an' can fetch the team back, well's 
not." 

It was already dusk. The two or three 
women united in making Sue comfortable, 
for her ride. She could not be grateful 
enough, and when they pressed the brandy 
upon her, she tried to. refuse courteously. 
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But she was so worried about Mr. Walter. 
He was in and out, however, all the long, 
long time before the " team " was ready, and 
she saw nothing, except, at somebody's sug- 
gestion, he slipped a small flask into his coat 
pocket. His eye too, was unsteady, and his 
hand trembled as he helped her into the 
wagon. That might be the effect of excite- 
ment, however. No ; as they rode along, the 
sad truth discovered itself in his excessive 
merriment, foolish attentions, and silly little 
speeches. Sue had never before seen him 
under the influence of liquor, and oh, it was 
so dreadful to feel her love and respect, in- 
voluntarily changing to fear, disgust and 
even loathing; — to see the strong noble man, 
degraded to what it were an insult to the 
brutes, to call their level. By-and-by, he 
grew boisterous, singing snatches of songs, 
and urging the horse to his full speed, which 
proved, as his owner said, to be emphatically 
" some." 

Most of the way was up hill, but none the 
less was the poor beast forced to keep up 
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those fearful strides. Even in the gathering 
darkness Sue could see how often the road 
ran beside sharp, precipitous descents, and 
caught her breath when the wheels, now and 
then, just grazed some rock or tree bordering 
the narrow pass. She begged Mr. Walter 
to drive more slowly, but his only answer 
was an offer of the small flask, ^^ to keep her 
courage up," and a more frequent resort to 
it, himself. 

And that was her Mr. Walter I so tender 
and chivalrous, her ideal of all that was 
noble and manly, next to her father, — sit- 
ting there beside her, with an idiotic grin on 
his handsome face, and meaningless, unin- 
telligible utterance on his lips. 

After a while, she managed to get posses- 
sion of the whip, and to drop it stealthily to 
the ground. Then she tried to coax away 
the dreadful flask, but with all a madman's 
cunning, he emptied it at one draught, and 
tossed it one side. The frail vehicle spun 
over the rough road, and Sue, faint and 
dizzy, could only pray in her heart, to Him, 
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in whose arms she was, alike in '* perils by 
land and perils by sea." Did not Paul say: 
— "Out of them all, the Lord delivered 
me " ? And Paul knew, if anybody ever 
did. 

Fortunately, from hilarity, Mr. Walter 
soon relapsed into drowsiness, and lay stu- 
pidly back, with his hat tipped over his 
eyes. 

With a sigh of relief. Sue gathered the 
reins into her own hands, just as the crest 
of the hill was gained, and a long descent 
lay before them, — stretching on and down, 
one side, an unbroken line of forest. 

But what could she do ? How could she 
inquire the way without exposing her com- 
panion's condition? As for that matter, 
whom could she ask? There were no 
houses on this wild mountain road, often for 
miles. A sudden sense of loneliness and 
fear made her cower for a moment, in the 
opposite corner, well-nigh as helpless, as was 
he who should have b^en her protector. 

" What time I am afraid^ I will tru%t in 
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Thee.^^ She almost heard the words, and 
drew the reins up firmly, with renewed 
courage. The faithfi^l old horse needed 
little attention. He was picking his way 
carefully over the loose stones, with the air 
of one who knew what he was about. But 
the shadows and the rustling of the leaves 
would sometimes make her start and tremble, 
and she was glad to be out once more in an 
open road ; she was still more thankful to 
recognize in the first low, unpainted build- 
ing, the mill she had twice visited with 
Uncle 'Lisha. She could easily find the 
way now, and her heart grew lighter with 
every mile left behind. 

But once safely inside the old farm-house, 
Mr. Walter's situation explained, and the 
poor fellow lugged, "helpless as a log," — 
— shame upon him, now ! — up-stairs, by his 
uncle and the hired man, it was little won- 
der that Aunt Maria found her "little 
girl " somewhat " hysteriky," and forthwith 
ordered a hot foot-bath, reinforced by a gen- 
erous bowlful of steaming herb-tea thanks 
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to which, Sue slept soundly till nine o'clock 
the next morning. 

It was sometime before she could recall 

# 

what had happened, but as it all gradually 
came iback to her, what a shadow fell over 
the blue sky, and the still, sweet. Sabbath 
morning, to which she had so happily 
wakened. Mr. and Mrs. Forbush were all 
ready for church when she went down. 

"I reckoned you'd come out all right, 
after that dose of hot tea, and so we thought 
we'd go, same's usual," Aunt Maria said. 
"Somebody ought to give thanks in the 
Lord's house, and you ain't able. That 
nephew of mine isn't down yet, and it's 
quite likely he'd full as lieves see nobody, 
unless 'tis you, right away. I've left the 
coffee on the stove, and do you fix him a 
good strong cup, soon as ever he makes his 
appearance. I've heard tell it's good for 
folks after a spree. Mercy knows I'm glad 
we ain't any boys to grow up and disgrace 
themselves. 

Sue was thankful, on the whole, to have 
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Aunt Maria's tongue well out of the way, 
but oh, how she dreaded to meet Mr. Wal- 
ter. She bowed her head in the chintz- 
covered rocker, and for the second time that 
morning, prayed for him with more of tears 
than words. .Then she ate her breakfast, 
and re-arranged the table, adding a tiny 
bouquet of pansies and heliotrope, after 
which she curled up in the big "Sleepy Hol- 
low," and tried to read. But her thoughts 
were with her friend, and her face paled and 
reddened by turns, when at last she heard 
his step on the stairs. She sprang to meet 
him and held out her hand, but passing her 
without a word, he flung himself on the 
lounge, and buried his face in the pillows. 
She waited a long time it seemed, and then 
spoke timidly : — 

" Mr. Walter ; won't you come ? — please. 
Your breakfast is all ready and waiting." 

^ He groaned, but did not offer to move. 
She went noiselessly away, returning in a 
few moments, with a cup of coffee, sweet- 
ened and creamed as she knew he liked it. 
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Holding the small old-fashioned tray of 
curious workmanship in her hand, she sat 
down on a cricket beside him, and ventured 
again ; — 

"Please, Mr. Walter, here is your coffee, 
and here am I, waiting to see you drink it'' 

He sat up, flung his hair back with an 
impatient toss of the head, took the little 
tray from her and leaning forward, deposited 
it on the centre-table among Aunt Maria's 
** Parlor Annuals " and " Mother's Maga- 
zines." Then, with both hands, he drew 
her to a seat beside himself. 

" Now," he said, " tell me about last 
night, — tell me everything. I remember 
very little after we left Granger's. Was you 
— did I put you in any danger ? How did 
we get home ? and what do you think of the 
man who, when he knew you had no other 
protector, chose to get — dead — drunk f " 

He spoke the last sentence slowly and 
emphatically, as if to shame himself witt 
the truth, undisguised by any fiction of 
words. His grip upon her hand, was posi- 
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tiTely painful, but she would not flinch ; her 
eyes met his as clearly as ever. He must 
not for a moment think her love and trust 
could fail him, even now. If Bell's hands 
had been as true, when in the first days 
of their misfortune, the brother yielded 
weakly to temptation, who knows from -how 
much they might hare saved him. 

Too many of us have yet to learn how 
much is involved in that remark of Judge 
Russell's ; — " Eternal hostility to the drink- 
ing usages of society ; unbounded hospitality 
to its victims." 

" Mr. Walter, don't let us think of it, 
please. You will never let it happen again ; 
and, — there was — another Protector, you 
know." 

" Never let it happen again I " he repeated, 
ignoring her last words, — " What assurance 
have you of that? Not one particle J*^ — he 
was pacing the floor now, with long hasty 
strides, — It will happen, I tell you, when- 
ever there is the least provocation, and that 
will be here, there, and everywhere, so 
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long as the accursed stuff is manufactured. 
Those honest, ignorant people had only the 
best of intentions, when thej poured that 
fire down your throat and mine, and Grod 
knows I meant to take only that one swal- 
low. I had' resisted all the time we were 
cam{)ing out. Some of the boys kept it by 
them, and asked me to drink again and 
again. I thought I was coming home a man 
once more, and now, — Oh God I it is too 
horrible I " 

If they, who dare to count intoxicating 
liquors among the '* good things " of earth, 
to be gratefully received and moderately in- 
dulged, could have seen the strong man's 
agony, as he stood there, like one holding at 
bay a wild beast, whose fangs he had felt 
again and again, and whose pitiless clutch 
might, at any time, crush out life and hope 
forever. 

" Perhaps you felt too sure ; trusted your- 
self too much," said Sue, gently. " I think, 
Mr. Walter, — I am sure that is the trouble. 
Don't you know, we are so weak, we never 
can be quite safe ; " — 
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^* Never, nbvbe," he repeated, bitterly. 
*' There is no safety for such as I, this side 
the grave." 

In a moment Sue was beside him, — 

** Mr. Walter, you must not say it, — be- 
cause it is not true, and you make God a 
liar. The Bible says, ^The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower ; the righteous run- 
neth into it and is safe.^ " 

He did not sneer ; he put his arm around 
her, and said, simply ; — 

" That is little comfort for me, Susy, dear. 
I am not one of the * righteous.' " 

" But you can be, because Christ is our 
righteousness — everybody's, the moment 
they believe and trust him. Salvation means 
safety, you know, and Jesus saves us from 
our sins — now, every day, if we ask him." 

His momentary excitement over, you could 
see what a heavy tax Nature was demanding 
of the sluggish brain and unstrung nerves. 
He sat down by the table, and leaned his 
head on his hand. 

** Susy, will you tell me just how you 
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think this Saviour of yours could have 
helped me last night ? That first taste filled 
me with an uncontrollable desire. I deter- 
mined I would not take another, but my will 
was too weak, and when I had yielded that 
once, I lost all control of myself. I do not 
say it as an excuse ; it seems now as if I 
might have resisted, but there was the one 
moment when it seemed equally mpossible.*^ 

^^Suppose I had been in a similar place,'' 
interrupted Sue, in a sweet, low voice, — 
"trying to do something which to a weak 
girl was simply impossible, and that just as I 
felt myself failing, I had turned to you and 
said, 'Help the.' " 

He took in her meaning at once. 

''And you consider this Divine Help as 
real, and positive, and attainable, as that we 
give to one another ? " 

" A thousand times more so, because Jesus 
is so much stronger and wiser and more lov- 
ing, than any earthly friend can be;" she 
rejoined, earnestly. " It may not seem as 
real, in the sense you meant, perhaps; — we 
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cannot feel what we do not see, as we feel 
each other's touch and look, but it does grow 
more and more real, the more we try to 
believe. I think Christ helps us, when He 
sees us trying to trust Him. If you would 
once begin to pray, you would never be 
willing to live without it. Oh, Mr. liValter, 

what should I have done " she stopped, 

suddenly. 

" You need not fear to remind me," he 
said, •* I deserve nothing else ; — " 

"But I did not mean, — last night, — 
altogether. I was so frightened, yesterday, 
till I remembered how strong and loving 
God's .hand was, and that the Saviour's 
arms could hold me anywhere." 

" And you believe this Saviour could, and 
would, control this appetite of mine ? " 

"Why not? If God can shut lions' 
mouths, Mr. Walter, can't he take care of 
yours?" and then with a wisdom quite 
beyond her years, and which left the nail to 
be fastened by the master-builder, she turned 
to the little tray. 
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" Your coffee is stone cold. Shall I bring 
you some more, or will you come out, and let 
me make you a bit of dry toast ? Such a 
famous cook as I am getting to be, under 
Aunt Maria's training. Daph's astonish- 
ment will be quite overwhelming." 

He followed her to the kitchen, but the 
temptingly browned toast was eaten in si- 
lence. 

"Now Aunt 'Maria would tell you to 
rest," said Sue. ** Will you lie on the lounge 
or go up stairs ? " 

'* I will go away by myself, and try to settle 
this question, once for all," he said; — but 
not as he had said it, once before. 

" Jesus did that," was her quick rejoin- 
der. '* You remember the hymn ; — 

** Settled forever! fear not thon to trust 
Thy soul upon Him, even as thou must ; 
On Calvary* s mountain, all thy sins were met, 
Settled forever all that grievous debt. 

"Such an idea is very galling to me," he 
returned, with something of his old bitter- 
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ness. **To allow no act of mine has the 
least merit, and cringingly beg salvation as a 
favor ; to let another pay my just debts, — 
and leave me always beholden, is a plan I 
call unworthy of any wan, much less an 
Infinite God." 

**But you are beholden for every single 
thing, the air you breathe, the food you eat, 
the very strength you are so proud of. I 
can't see why people should be willing to 
take these things from God, without even a 
* Thank you,' and so unwilling to accept 
free salvation." 

*' There is a great deal I cannot under- 
stand, " he said, evasively, "and Science 
only multiplies the mystery. One naturally 
seeks for a truth which cannot be shaken by 
every wind of doctrine, like the religions of 
to-day. I have yet to find the creed, to which 
one can commit themselves, even for Time, 
with any confidence that it will, right or 
wrong, read the same to-morrow." 

"Do you remember what David said of 
God's kingdom, Mr. Walter ? ' Thy throne^ 
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Q-ody %% forever and ever; the sceptre of thy 
kingdom i% a right sceptre.^ If we belong to 
Him, it is forever. And * though heaven and 
earth pass away/ His word cannot pass away. 
It is Em word,— not mine, nor anybody's, 
you are to believe, Mr. Walter. And it is so 
plain, when you are willing to understand, 
and ask Him to show you." 

She slipped the little red Bible into his 
hand, and as he went up stairs, he heard her 
singing, softly, — 

* What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear.* 

They were out on the back stoop, watch- 
ing the sunset, — Uncle 'Lisha, Aunt Maria 
and Sue, — when he came down again. 

Aunt Maria drew herself up, sternly, but 
Uncle 'Lisha held out his hand, with a 
pleasant, 

" WeU, what's the good word, nephew ? " 

The young man took the brown, homy 
hand in his; — 

" Do you remember. Uncle, what was said 
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of the man, out of whom Christ cast the 
legion of devils ? " 

"He was found * sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed, and in his right .mind,' " 
repeated the old man, with a grave, question- 
ing look into the younget face. 

** Can you believe the same is true of j'our 
scapegrace nephew? " asked the other, turn- 
ing abruptly away. 

** Believe it ! " exclaimed Uncle 'Lisha, 
following him to the edge of the stoop and 
laying a hand on either shoulder. — " Do I 
believe the Lord's arm is shortened ? Is He 
not the same to-day, as when He walked in 
Galilee ? Only we, poor creatures, notwith- 
standing all the miracles of grace He's worked 
sence, no less real or wonderful, must needs 
be surprised, when He touches and heals 
some dear one, we've been praying for, 
years. Walter, my boy, I'm gladder than I 
can tell. I didn't expect to live to see it, 
much as I've hoped and prayed for this very 
thing. God was better than my fears. Shall 
we thank Him right here and now ? " 
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They kneeled together, with the crimson 
sunset flashes falling over and around them, 
and then, in the twilight, they sat and lis- 
tened, while Walter told what a struggle 
he had, before he could submit to truths, 
of which his reason was conyinced, but 
which his whole will opposed. ** I have had 
no sudden light, no strange experience, such 
as I always supposed must precede so-called 
conversion," he said. ^^ I am ashamed to 
confess, a dread of what the world would 
say, was the strongest, and last objection to 
be overcome, — me ! who have so often, and 
so thoroughly, disgraced myself in the eyes 
of men I — but there was the fact, and I 
found it clearly stated in your little Bible, 
Sue : '* The fear of man bringeth a snare^^^ 
coupled with, " Whoso ptUteth his trust in the 
Lord shall be safe.^^ That brought me to a 
decision. My unbelief is still , active. I 
must still say if there is a God, and why are 
things so and so, but I have resolved to trust 
myself to this possible Christ, to serve Him, 
henceforth as best I can, to ^ do His will,' as 
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I find it in His Word, and my own con- 
science, hoping by-and-by, to know more 
'of the doctrine.' It is simply determina- 
tion, you see. Base and ungrateful as I 
know myself to have been, I cannot get up 
a particle of feeling." 

'' Judas had feeling enough," said Uncle 
'Lisha, tremulously, ^' but it never made him 
a Christian. The Master never marked out 
one unvarying path, by which men must 
come to him. He only says, Come. Why 
not transact this, the one great business of 
our life, as we do our worldly affairs ; — hav- 
ing become satisfied as to our need and duty, 
act accordingly. Reason, and the Bible, are 
safer guides than feeling. Feeling will come 
when it is needed. Oh, my boy, take an old 
man's testimony ; there is no comfort like 
that of knowing our sins are all pardoned, 
wiped clean away. I tell you, a sense of 
guilt weighs on every man's conscience, no 
taatter how he may hide it from himself and 
others. And only a crucified Saviour can 
speak peace and comfort. Remember, too. 
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the Christian's life is a warfare ; no less a 
warfare because the victory is promised, 
foretold by the great Captain of our salva- 
tion. There will be weary marches, fierce 
struggles, wounds, — defeats, even, but if 
you hold fast to * -ffim, who is able to keep you 
from falling^ he will ^present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory ^ toith exceeding 
Joyy' at last" 
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XV. 



FAILUBES. 



"For unto you is born this day in the city o£ David, a 
SaviouTi which is Christ the Lord." — Golden Text, July 7. 

" And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in £avor 
with God and man.** — Golden Text, July 14. 

Maybee, sitting on the remnant of baled 
haj in the loft of her father's stable, tried to 
imagine herself on the great, roomy mow of 
Uncle 'Lisha's big barn. But the roof was 
uncomfortably near; the hay dusty and 
musty with age, and Maybee, herself, de- 
cidedly cross. 

"Who wouldn't be?" soliloquized the 
small young lady, mopping her face with her 
clean white apron. " It's nothing but Sue I 
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Sue ! from morning till night. Papa calls 
her, his brave girl; mother don't %ay so 
much, but she looks millions; Mr. Walter 
thinks there's nobody like her ; Daph says 
she's a born cook, just as Aunt Maria did, 
and everybody has to talk over the boat's 
burning up, — as if that was so very wonder- 
ful! S'pposing I'd been lost out, just as I 
was when Peg run away, nobody'd ever 
thought of it again. I should like to 'stin- 
guish Tw^elf, once." 

The emphatic gesture accompanying this 
rather equivocal wish, brought Maybee's 
hand in contact with something soft and 
squirmy. 

" Kittens ! '* she ejaculated. " Sure as 
I'm alive 1 one — two, — four more, — what 
vnll the folks say now I " 

The "folks," including Aunt Cynthia, 
who was making her periodical visit, pro- 
tested daily, against the existence of the 
five half-grown kittens, forever underfoot; 
said existence, you will remember, dating 
back before the Fair ; but as no one had 
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been found willing to put an end to the 
same, the entire five were, at that very 
moment, executing a double shuffle on the 
floor below. 

" There 1 " exclaimed Maybee, sitting up- 
right. *^ What did Miss Lomy tell me about 
all the men's going to war, and her having 
to kill the hens and cats, her own self. Yes, 
it was cats ; she dropped 'em into a barrel of 
water and clapped the cover on quick, so's 
not to see 'em, and everybody called her real 
smart. I'll just drown all these kittens my 
own self, and see what they'll say, then; — 
every single one of these new ones 'cept 
two, and the whole of those grown-up ones, 
only just Constantinople, and that dear little 
Topsy, and Lalla Rookh. I'll do it this very 
afternoon, 'cause Daph's gone away and all 
the rest of 'em. WonH they be s'prised ? " 

No barrel could be found, but a cask, in 
which Daph had just begun to lay down 
pickles, was speedily emptied of its contents 
and deposited in the middle of the kitchen 
floor. It took a great many dipperfulls of 
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water, and considerable patience, to fill it, 
but lack of perseverance was not among 
Maybee's failings. It took even longer to 
decide on the death warrants ; the relative 
merits of the new comers demanded careful 
consideration, and affection for her older 
pets, interfered with her desire to receive 
the largest possible amount of praise* 

She finally tumbled three of each into her 
apron and hurried off to the house. Not 
daring to stop a minute lest her courage 
should fail, she tossed apron and all into the 
cask, whipped on the cover, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, sat herself down, 
squarely and heavily, — alas! not on the 
cover, as she purposed, for it proved too 
small, and, tilting sideways, left poor May- 
bee struggling among her victims. A minia- 
ture Niagara poured over the sides of the 
tub, bearing the larger kittens safely to 
terra-firma, and divers places of refuge, 
known only to themselves ; the others, blind 
and helpless, and disgusted no doubt, with 
this first sample of life's chilling reverses. 
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quietly sank to rise no more. The screams 
of the third party summoned the only one 
of the household within hearing, viz. Aunt 
Cynthia. Alas I for poor Maybee ! Landed 
on the floor, with a shake which sent the 
water flying in all directions, handled as if 
she were a mere wooden doll, planted at 
last, dry clad, in a chair, so firmly, she de- 
spaired of ever again being unseated, and 
forced to hear her brave, heroic, self-sacri- 
ficing act, denounced as heartless ! cruel I 
abominable 1 unladylike 1 — Aunt Cynthia 
talked as fast as she scrubbed, — what a 
contrast it was to the triumph Maybee had 
planned. And then to be trudged off to 
Aunt Cynthia's room, a prisoner, with no 
hope of escape till the return of proper 
authorities. 

" When your mother gets home, I shall 
wash my hands of the whole affair," said 
Aunt Cynthia, which would be quite un- 
necessary, Maybee thought, considering how 
thoroughly they had just been washed. Till 
then, however, there she must sit, in the 
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high, straight-backed chair, her feet keeping 
time with the pendulum of the tall old clock 
in the comer, and her busy brain growing 
more and more positiye the table in the 
Arithmetic read, 

Twenty-four days make one hour. 
Sixty hours make one minute, 

*' Mayn't I help you sew patch-work ? " 
she ventured, at last. 

^^ No ; you are to sit still and think ; there 
is nothing like thinking to show people the 
error of their ways," said Aunt Cynthia, 
sorting over her very prettiest calicoes. 

Rebellious Maybee would haye stopped 
thinking, if she could ; that being impos' 
sible, she set herself to imagining all sorts 
of tragical events, bearing unrelentingly 
upon Aunt Cynthia, till even tragedy be- 
came monotonous ; the old clock pointed its 
hands mockingly at her ; its everlasting tick, 
tick, seemed like so many needles, trying to 
prick through her eyelids and let out the 
tears that should not fall, come what would. 
Suddenly Aunt Cynthia sailed away on a 
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patchwork cloud, and Maybee herself had 
just stepped into a calico balloon to rescue 
Mr. Walter from a desert island, when the 
island turned into a pickle cask, and Aunt 
Cynthia, reappearing in a deluge of kittens, 
exploded the balloon with a tap of her 
thimble. Maybee sat up and rubbed her 
eyes. 

"See if this will keep you awake," said 
Aunt Cynthia, handing her a well-thumbed 
copy of the Shorter Catechism. "How 
many questions have you learned while I've 
been gone ? " 

" Not much of any ; mamma lets me learn 
the Bible, instead." 

" The Bible's well enough," said Aunt 
Cynthia, — meaning a great deal more than 
her words implied, believe me ; for her faith 
was firmly founded on that same Bible, albeit 
built of the Catechism. — *'It won't be my 
fault if you don't know every word before I 
go away again. Here's the place; — * Where- 
in consists the sinfulness of that estate 
whereunto man fell ? " 
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Maybee, thankful for any diversion, wenfc 
over and over the words, and being an apt 
scholar, could soon repeat answer after 
answer, glibly enough to suit even Aunt 
Cynthia, although whether original right- 
eousness and original sin meant one and the 
same thing, the child did not stop to think, 
and Aunt Cynthia was too busy to explain. 

Effectual calling ; — Justification ; — Adop- 
tion ; — Maybee looked up from the last, with 
a slightly puzzled air ; — 

" Aunt Cynthia, is Mr. Walter one of 
God's children now ? " 

*^ I hope so ; although I must say I don't 
think much of his experience." 

" What is experience ? " 

"Why, the way people are converted, 

child." 

« 

'* Well, how are they. Aunt Cynthia ? " 
said Maybee, laying down her book. " That 
is just what I want to know. How is Sue 
different from me ? " 

"Susy hasn't had the experience I wish 
she had," said Aunt Cynthia, shaking her 
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head, *^but she^s always been a thoughtful 
child, and I don't suppose it is absolutely 
necessary to know the exact moment one met 
with a change; though I must say I feel 
easier when I do. There's too little said 
now-a-days, about conviction, and regenera- 
tion, — people get converted too easy." 

" But what i« getting converted ? " persist- 
ed Maybee. 

** Why, it is being born again, child." 

" Well, what's being born again ? Is it 
what turned Mr. Walter right round so? 
He used to talk dreadfully." 

" Yes, child. It is the Holy Spirit, operat- 
ing upon the understanding, affections and 
will, according to the essential properties 
and laws of each, and without doing violence 
to man's intelligent and moral nature, effect- 
ing a radical change in the heart." 

" I wish you'd tell it to me, littler," said 
Maybee, drawing a long breath. 

Aunt Cynthia looked over her glasses ; — 
** Do you really mean, child, after all you've 
been to Sabbath School, that j'^ou don't know 
what a change of heart is ? " 
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*^ I know about it in Bibles, and sermons 
and Sunday School books," said Maybee, 
impatiently, ^^ but I want to know what 'tis, 
in real folks, — folks that I know." 

" Whereas they were once blind, now they 
see," quoted Aunt Cynthia. " Once they 
hated God and holiness " 

"Mr. Walter did; but Sue never, nor I, 
neither; I used to love God dearly, but 
lately, he seems so far off I don't care so 
much, — I mean I forget, but I don't hate 
him." 

"Do you love Him with all your heart, 
and try to do everything he tells you ? " 

" No'm," said Maybee, dropping her head, 
" Bell don't neither, nor Sue — I guess. Do 
you, always ? " 

"Man is prone to sin as the sparks fly 
upwards ; none of us live up to our privi- 
leges," sighed Aunt Cynthia, in a tone much 
too prevalent in our prayer meetings ; then 
more naturally, she continued; — "We are 
poor foolish creturs ; just like the children 
of Israel, fussing after the melons and garlic. 
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-when the Lord is leading us straight to a 
land of milk and honey/' 

" I know all about the children of Israel," 
said Maybee, " God was real good to them 
and they just acted awfully, I wouldn't so 
much as looked at a wooden stone idol after 
God had talked right to me, and offered to 
carry me straight over to the promised land 
if I'd do as He said. Mr. Walter didn't use 
to belieye about the Red Sea and Moses, nor 
about Jesus, either, but he does, now, and I 
wish I knew what made him." 

'^ It tells you right there in the Catechism, 
^ when once the sinner has come to a true 
sense of his sin, and an apprehension of the 
mercy of God, in Christ, he doth, with grief 
and hatred of sin, turn from it unto God, 
with full purpose of and endeavor after true 
obedience.' I could say that, long before I 
was as old as you, Mabel." 

Maybee drew another long breath, and 
stretching her tired limbs by way of variety, 
caught sight of the carriage turning into the 
yard. Like a flash, she was in the hall, 
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down the stairs, on the carriage steps, 
actually hugging them all twice, before she 
thought to ask what thev had brought hei 
from town, usually her first greeting. Aunt 
Cynthia picked up the over-turned chair, 
and smoothed the leaves of her Catechism, 
with an . ominous frown, which Maybee 
watched furtively all tea-time, sighing hope- 
lessly, when it followed mamma into the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Sherman found a worried wide-awake 
little girl up-stairs, waiting for her good- 
night kiss. 

^^ Aunty has told the wJiat^ now, tell 
mamma the why^^^ she said, sitting down 
beside the bed, and listening patiently, 
while Maybee sobbed her way back from the 
ignominious failure to her first, grand pur- 
pose. Back-handed and tear-stained as the 
story was, mamma understood it, all in a 
minute, mamma always did, Maybee said ; if 
she could only have told her first, she 
wouldn't, — why, yes, she would too, have 
thought her a foolish little girl, because, the 
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way mamma talked, it looked just so to 
Maybee, herself; and she could see how 
very different, being brave and unselfish 
was, from doing things to make people think 
you so. 

^^ Tou say it plain, mamma ; not a bit like 
Aunt Cynthia's catekittery way of 'plaining 
things ; she told me to-day, about being bom 
again, and she preached it so hard I couldn't 
understand the first thing at all. Now I 
wish you^d tell me what made Mr* Walter be 
a Christian." 

" What was the old, old story, preached 
first by the angels to the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem, Maybee ? " 

"Do you mean for me to say it, mamma?" 
and slowly and reverently she repeated the 
words, familiar almost as her alphabet : 

" Behold 1 bring you tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
bom this day^ in the city of David^ a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord.^^ 

" Is that hard to understand, Maybee ? " 

" No, mamma ; but what has it to do with 
Mr. Walter ? " 
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*'*' He has heard and believed the ' tidings 
of great joy '." 

^^ Oh, but mamma, he heard it when he 
was a little bojr ; his grandmother used to 
read it to him ; and why didn't it never make 
him a Christian before ? " 

" Because he would never listen to God's 
Holy Spirit, telling him how much two little 
words in that story mean." 

" Which two words, mamma ? " 

" * Unto yau.^ Mr. Walter sees now, what 
he never saw before, that this Jesus came to 
save Am, just as much as if nobody else in 
the world needed saving.*' 

*^ And me, mamma ? " asked Maybee, 
sitting up, and looking straight into her- 
mother's eyes. 

" Yes ; * unto you^^ Maybee. God sent 
his Son on purpose to lead you and me 
safely to heaven, if we will but believe and 
foUow Him." 

^^ Why, mamma Sherman ! I was talking 
this very day 'bout the children of Israel 
how, if God had talked right to me as He 
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did to them, I should have gone straight 
along ; but I didn't s'pose, — it never seemed 
as if He meant me in the Bible. I wonder 
if Sue hears it that way, and if it makes her 
see things, sometimes, when I don't want 
to ; things, she says God wants us to do." 

" Jesus called the Pharisees blind, you re- 
member," — 

*'Yes, and Aunt Cynthia said something 
about blind folks, but I s'posed she found it 
in the Catechism. I don't want to be con- 
verted the Catechism way, mamma." 

" When you are a little older, Maybee, we 
will study the Bible and Catechism together, 
and then you will see they tell the same 
truths, only in different words." 

" Well, the words, or something, b'wilder 
me dreadfully ; and of course I can't be 
born again till I know what it means," said 
Maybee, with an air of relief. 

" Must you wait for new dresses till you 
know how to make them, my dear ? " 

** Why no, of course not ; because you 
know how, and can give them to me." 
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' " To be born again, is to have a new * 
heart, Maybee, and God will give you that 
whenever you ask Him." 

" Will it make me good aU in a minute, 
mamma ? " 

" No, Maybee. We can choose ^ all in a 
minute ' to belong to God and love and obey 
Him, and that very minute He will forgive 
our sins and make us His own children ; but 
we shall be like little children, just * begin- 
ning over,' as you and Tod say." 

" Oh mamma ! not Mr. Walter, and you, 
and all?" 

*^ Yes, dear. The Bible calls it being 
* babes in Christ,' who need the *milk of 
the Word to grow thereby ; ' * unto the 
measure ' of Christ, it says in another place. 
Jesus, in his human nature, ^increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man.' So we are to grow unto His 
measure ; that means to be like Him." 

'^ But He never pleased himself, mamma, 
and I am afraid, — I mean, I guess I'd rather 
not begin, right away." 
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*^ Shall we kneel down and tell Jesus 
so?" 

** Oh, mamma, you do put it so queer, — 
of course I want to be like Him, some^ and 
please Him, most always ; — as much as 
Bell, and most as much as Sue." 

" It is Maybee, not Bell or Sue, we are 
talking about now. The Bible says she can- 
not serve God and mammon — which will 
she choose ? " 

" It is 80 nice to please ourselves." 

** It looks so to us, poor short-sighted 
mortals," said mamma, sadly. 

" And I needn't choose, to-night." 

" Not in words, Maybee, but when we do 
not choose to follow Jesus, we are really 
going away from Him; and the farther we 
go, the harder it will be to get back. Some 
day, it will become impossible." 

She spoke very solemnly, but wilful little 
Maybee hid her face in the pillow, and whis- 
pered : — 

^* I'd rather please myself a little longer, 



mamma." 
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SNABES. 



'^For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink.** — Golden TExt, July 21. 

** And they were astonished at his doctrine : for his word was 
with power.** — Golden Text, July 28. 

Thb Stuarts, having purchased, remod- 
elled, and entirely new-furnished, the large 
square house, once the residence of an Ex- 
Governor, and known as the ^* mansion," 
ever after, invited all Whithaven to "behold, 
wonder, and admire." 

Not that the cards of invitation literally 
bore this ** strange device ; " neither was it 
the only motive which prompted Mrs. Stuart 
to issue them to families entire, old and 
young, rich and — not poor, but the moder- 
l^tely well oS. She really liked to give 
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people a good time, to see them enjoy them- 
selves; she liked better, to know that her 
silver and cut glass, her carpets and mirrors, 
her hall and conservatory, and the easy, 
graceful manner in which 9he dispensed her 
hospitality, would be town's talk for a 
month, at least. 

The occasion was also in honor of her 
husband's birthday, aiid was pronounced 
perfectly unique even by those accustomed 
to such displays. To complete Sue's hap- 
piness, Mr. Walter was there with Miss 
Georgie, and the latter wore a pearl ring, 
once in Mr, Walter's possession. 

" I do think they are the loveliest couple, 
just made for each other ; and I really am 
too happy to eat," she said to Harry when he 
came to take her out to supper. 

" Mr. Forbush is in luck, isn't he ? Heard 
the newi^ I suppose," rejoined Harry. 

"No; what is it?" 

« Some big lawyer, in town, wants a young 
partner; has a tremendous run of business 
and is getting goutj'', himself. Father rec- 
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ommended Mr. Forbush. ^ Fogg & Forbuah,' 
thatlll sound well, and put the young gentle- 
man in a way to grow rich and famous, with 
a rush." 

" But he'll haye to go away from Whit- 
haven ? " 

** To be sure ; he'll have a brown stone 
front on the most fashionable avenue in town, 
and his wife will wear diamonds instead of 
pearls. I guess she deserves it. A real, 
genuine 'sovereign,* isn't she? What do I 
mean ? Haven't exactly found out, myself, 
only that there's real, and there's counterfeit 
to most things. They say Mr. Forbush has 
come out bona iide temperance ; I declare if 
mother isn't going to give him a try, this 
minute, — that's too bad.'* 

Walter Forbush Was one of a group of 
ladies and gentlemen, most of them strangers 
from town, to whom he had just been intro- 
duced. Mrs. Stuart, from the other side of 
the table, spoke in her clear, measured 
tones ; — 

"You have no wine, Mr. Forbush. Whc 
has been so careless ? " 
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** No one, Mrs. Stuart, with your permis- 
sion I will substitute this," he answered, 
taking a glass of water from the side-board. 

•*Now, Mr. Forbush,'* said his hostess, 
moving towards him in her graceful way, 
wine iji hand, — " that may sound beautifully 
in temperance novels, and moral tales for the 
young ; but I really cannot allow you to 
drink my husband's health in anything weak- 
er than his own wines, to-day, of all others." 

Ser husband ; Im patron and benefactor ; 
that was the way it sounded. The young 
man hesitated. Should he raise the glass to 
his lips, and so avoid an awkward scene 
before those who were ignorant of his late 
weakness, and would see in this slight yield- 
ing no violation of his pledge? Could he 
trust himself? — for under the enemy's flag, 
he could expect no help from his great 
Captain. 

*^ You must excuse me, Mrs. Stuart," he 
said firmly. ** I cannot with safety to 
myself, taste one drop of that. Moreover 
for the safety of my fellow men as well, I 
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have enlisted on the side of total abstinence*'' 
The voluntary confessions curled the lady's 
lip, but she answered with a smile, 

^^You must not expect us to take that, 
literally, Mr. Forbush. I know young men 
are apt to indulge a little too freely, but one 
need not go to the opposite extreme, and 
wage utter extermination. I consider that 
equal folly, and you^ of all men, have too 
much good sense to join a set of faiiatics." 

^^ Ranting, red-hot prohibitionists," chimed 
in a ruddy-faced gentleman, already sipping 
his third glass of wine. ^^It is disgusting 
what a muss they've stirred up, all over the 
country, praying and slobbering over what 
any decent man can take or let alone, as he 
chooses. Might as well abolish food alto- 
gether, because some poor glutton takes 
more than is good for him." 

Mr. Walter's glass rang on the marble as 
he set it down, but he faced the speaker, 
coolly ; — 

" You would number it in your catalogue 
of daily blessings, then ? — necessities, even.'* 
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** I number it where I please, sir. That's 
what I contend for, sir, — freedom^ sir. 
These temperance societies are a nuisance, 
multiplying like the frogs of Egypt, poking 
into our very oyens and kneading-troughs ; 
— as if wine and brandy weren't as much 
intended for flavoring, as dozens of other 
things. I'd like to see the man or society 
able to prove the contrary." 

"One of the earliest societies certainly 
proved that nothing of the sort is necessary 
for man's physical or mental development," 
rejoined the other, smiling. 

" What's that ? — the Washingtonians ? " 

" No ; they were Israelites and only four 
in number, Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego.'* 

" O, - er - ah I — Scripture I that's nothing. 
You can prove anything out of the Bible. 
* Judas went and hanged himself ; ' — * Go 
thou and do likewise '." 

" Perhaps you are awaro the Bible itself, 
speaks of certain men, who may be expected 
^ to wrest that, as they do the other Scrip- 
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tures, to Jiheir own defftruction,' '' said WaL- 
ter Forbush, with a sarcasm, bom of bitter 
memories. 

"Don't expose his ignorance, Mr. Por- 
bosh. It is something new, I believe, for 
ffou to be drawing illustrations from that 
source," interposed Mrs. Stuart, with just 
enough emphasis to send the blood into the 
young man's face. " Let me see," she con- 
tinued, " was it John the Baptist, who drank 
neither wine nor strong drink? I suppose 
next, we may hear of your eating locusts 
and wild honey, and wearing camers-hair 
and leather, for the sake of following so 
illustrious an example." 

" One might willingly do even that, Mrs. 
Stuart, if by so doing he could, with any 
shadow of desert, claim the first part of that 
same prophecy." The tone had no cant in 
it, whatever his hostess might think of the 
sentiment. 

" What is it, anyhow ? I'll wager mother 
doesn't know," said Harry, who, with his 
companion, had been listening intently. 
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"*J5& shall he great in the sight of the 
LoriC " repeated Sue, very softly. 

Harry stared a little as if it was not quite 
the answer be expected, and then shrugging 
his shoulders, he remarked between his 
mouthfuls of ice-cream ; — 

^* He'll stand a poor chance to be great in 
the eyes of the world, if he keeps on. Why 
don't he slide out, and leave 'em a trifle 
mixed as to his real sentiments I Old Dyer 
there, is one of Fogg's richest clients, and 
he knows it, By-the-way, what a lawyer 
CafiErey would have made! He just aston- 
ishes me, every time I hear him. They say 
he's taken Pinch Alley to a man ; why, it's 
wonderful, the power he has I — no learning 
to speak of, no advantages, as mother would 
say, even of respectable antecedents, — what 
on earth is it? and what effect do you sup- 
pose it would have on our red-nosed friends, 
yonder, pelting poor Mr. Porbush with their 
arguments, all brandied first class? My! 
but there's some talk in him ; plain English, 
too. What can he be thinking of ? " 
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Sue began to watch Mr. Walter's animated 
face and gestures rather anxiously. 

" Look at mother, will you ? " resumed 
Harry. "You see she admires the young 
man, but doesn't agree with his 'doc-ur- 
ments,' as the darkey said. You could no 
more get mother to a temperance lecture," — 

" And how the temperance lecture has 
come to her," laughed Sue. " What if she 
should be converted ? " • 

Harry shook his head doubtfully. 

**'Tisn't in the nature of things. But 
he"ll unfix the partnership business, sure; 
father looks dubious, — or did ; he's getting 
interested now, and fact I Forbush puts it 
right down, plain as CaflErey himself, more 
polish, but same kind of ^ doc-ur-ments,' as 
you might say. They're dead in earnest, — 
both of 'em ; maybe that's the secret. See 
those fellows squirm ; truth hits hard now, I 
tell you. But they keep crowding up, — 
and actually forgetting to eat. Do see father 
rub his hands, — that's a sure sign he's 
pleased ; he likes grit, anyway, and he may 
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help to hoist Forbush into that upper berth, 
doctrines and all, — hurrah ! I wish we 
could hear better, but I don't dare move for 
fear it will start mother off. Something's to 
pay now. Dyer's leaving, on the double- 
quick." 

The short, pursy, red-faced man elbowed 
his way past them, into the hall, nose and 
chin holding all the disgust possible, on their 
up-turned points, and high-toned jerky sen- 
tences flying right and left. 

" Just as I expected ; — always the way ; 
— these ranting revolutionists ; — no kind 
of sense ; — kill a thing stone dead ; — when 
a man lugs his religion into politics, or tem- 
perance, I'm done." 

Done /(W, he meant," whispered Harry, 
but — I didn't know Mr. Forbush belonged 
to that sort of currency. They do pretend 
it's Caffrey's religion makes his talk take 
hold of men so ; but as a general thing, be- 
longing to the church doesn't make folks any 
more eloquent, — or honest, either, father 
says." 
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** Belonging to the church doesn't make 
anybody any different," said Sue. 

Harry opened his eyes in mock amaze- 
ment. *^ That, from you ? Why, Miss Sue, 
I supposed," — 

** It isn't belonging to the church, — it's 
belonging to Christ," she resumed, the color 
coming and going under the downcast eyes. 
** Belonging to the church is only — a sort 
of badge to show we are on God's side, and 
I suppose — I'm afraid some do wear it, who 
are not trying to follow Jesus." 

" Light weight, aren't they ? I begin to 
know sovereigns when I see them, if I am 
only a penny, myself. If it was silver, now, 
I should say Mr. Forbush and old Caffrey 
had the same ring, — Hark a minute I That 
is Madame Dyer talking ; she's quite endur- 
able." 

" Your arguments are very plausible, Mr. 
Forbush," the lady was saying, " but would 
it not be wiser, — more politic, to have such 
work know neither sect nor party ? " 

*^ Perhaps ; so far as sect and party mean 
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man, and not God. But I would show men 
that, by the help of God, they can do what 
too many have proved they cannot do of 
themselves. May not the secret of this 
present, wide-reaching, powerful movement 
be simply, that God is in it ? " 

*^ It's fashionable, now, or popular, rather, 
to put in the religious part. You, enthusi- 
asts, all talk alike," remarked a gentleman, 
with the Dyer stamp and complexion. 

Mr. Walter turned quickly, and then 
checking himself, with an evident efEort, 
moved quietly away, remarking: 

*^ If we talk alike, it is because we are 
commissioned by the same Master; — One, 
however, who, while he promises to give 
power to His Word, does not include popu- 
larity." 

^* 1 shall contend you do not all talk alike, 
Mr. Forbush," said Mrs. Stuart,' with her 
most winning smile, taking the young man's 
arm as she spoke, and leading the way to the 
parlors. " Tou are the very first one who 
has ever convinced me anything could be 
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said on that side of the question, and well 
said, too." 

*' That^ — from mother ! " exclaimed Harry, 
holding up both hands. "It's as good as 
dubbing it respectable, so down goes my 
name, to-morrow night. Then, Master Var- 
ney, where will you be ! '* 

"What about Varney? I haven't seen 
him for an age." 

" Well, he met an old crony, yesterday, — 
a chap they call Tom, — " 

" O yes ; Tom Lawrence ; he has come 
back to work at the tannery. I'm so sorry.'* 

"He asked Varney, the first thing, to take 
a drink, of course, man fashion. I saw them 
going into the bar-room " 

" After what Varney promised me I What 
did you say to him ? " 

" Nothing, then ; I'm three inches shorter, 
renrember. They met Will, though, on the 
hotel steps, and that Tom asked him to go 
along. My I but you ought to have seen the 
contemptuous cut Carter gave them, and 
what good did it do? They only giggled, 
and drank an extra glass over it, I'll wager." 
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"Will always had such an unfortunate 
way; but Tom is dreadfully disagreeable. 
Did you see. Varney, afterwards ? " 

"Yes; and asked him what business he 
had in that bar-room ; he flung about father's 
wines, of course, but when I told him they 
and I had had a falling out, and I was only 
waiting a proper occasion to give public 
notice, he cooled down, and said he really 
meant to keep out of all those places, but 
when a fellow asked you to drink, it looked 
so mean to refuse. If they'd only ask you to 
eat, now. Why don't somebody -set the 
style ? I tell you the trouble is right there. 
It takes a quantity of moral courage to be 
laughed at, comfortably, and when it comes 
to sneers, and insinuations of meanness, you 
give in, pretty easy." 

" The Bible says exactly the same thing ; 
* The fear of man hringeih a BnareJ^ If men 
only cared more for the other, *the begin- 
ning of wisdom,' you know." 

" No, I don't know. I'm not a bit posted 
in that sort of thing." 
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" * The fear of the Lord is the- heginning of 
wisdom.^ Isn't it strange, men should fear 
each other, most ? " 

The empty plates required instant atten- 
tion, and Sue's question remained unan- 
swered. 
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XVIL 

FOBSAKING AND BELIBVINQ. 

'' When they had brought their ships to land, they forsook all 
and followed Him." — Golden Text, Aug. 4. 

" According to your faith, be it unto you." — Golden Text, 
Aug. 11. 

** Well, Georgie, what do you say ? " 
Walter Forbush asked the question, stand- 
ing by the open window, looking out upon 
the gay geranium beds set in emerald green, 
instead of the young girl sitting beside him, 
her head resting thoughtfully on her hand* 

** You can judge of the right and wrong 
better than I," she answered at length, " but 
remember you have talents, Walter, and it is 
such a grand opportunity. You cannot hope 
for another, and might you not influence Mr. 
Fogg? 
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He turned away from the window then, 
and sitting down on the hassock at her feet, 
took both the small hands in his. 

'* Talents can find room for improvement, 
anywhere, ma chere ; even the superfluous 
quantity your imagination is pleased to 
endow me with ; but if we stay in Whit- 
haven, our ambitions, our ease, our worldly 
comfort, may suffer material pressure." 

" I do not mind that, Walter, believe me ; 
but " 

" I understand ; but as for influencing Mr. 
Fogg, remember first, he is very much my 
elder ; secondly, he will not allow one word 
in his presence, touching in any way on 
religious matters ; he avows himself an out- 
and-out infidel ; to him, the Sabbath is like 
any other day, to be used for business or 
pleasure as occasion may demand. The 
world calls him upright, that is, he has the 
highest respect for human laws, but not one 
particle for the Divine. He believes in 
nothing higher than himself. If I accept 
his offer then, you see I virtually seal my 
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tongue and hide mj colors ; and ^ how can 
two walk together, except they be agreed ? ' 
I could not hope to satisfy him and my own 
convictions of duty. A few weeks ago it 
would have been an easy matter." 

Miss Georgie's bright smile confirmed her 
eager answer ; — 

** A thousand times rather, poverty even, 

and dear old Whithaven. Once in a home 

" of our own, no matter how humtile it may 

be, I shall be twice happy, and perfectly 

content." 

He toyed a few moments with the fingers 
he held, and then, without looking up, 
resumed ; — 

**How much do you think that verse 
means, Georgie, — * they forsook all and fol- 
lowed him * f A few dirty boats and mended 
nets was what those early disciples left, — 
certainly no such great sacrifice." 

" But it was their ally "Walter. Leaving 
that, meant leaving home, friends, posses- 
sions, possibilities even ; for in that little 
^ 'all,' lay the germ of their every earthly 

hope." 
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" While we have simply given up one 
possibility, a germ, which, I confess, held a 
superfluity of earthly hopes, but not alL 
What if the Master should call for more ? " 

She drew her hands away and clasped them 
tightly ; — 

*' His true followers will keep nothing 
back," she answered in a low tone, " but oh, 
Walter, what is it ? You frighten me.'* 

" Only another * possibility,' and a doubt 
as to whether the * all ' it includes, is 
demanded. I want to * count'the cost ' with 
you, Georgie, and see if we are equal to the 
sacrifice." 

" If the sacrifice is called for, strength will 
be given," she said quietly, though her lips 
quivered and grew white. 

" Just there is the doubt, — am I called or 
not ? " he said, reassuringly. " Suppose 
another broad opening for the talents should 
present itself, one that would oblige me to 
give up the * home,' friends, even you, Geor- 
gie, so truly my earthly all ; — only for a 
time; — don't tremble so, — I promise to 
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abide by your decision, and I wont keep you 
in suspense another minute. You are well 
aware I spoke at the Temperance meeting 
the other night. Did, you notice the 
stranger at my left hand? He spoke 
before you came in. We had a long talk 
the next morning. He is anxious I should 
devote myself to the temperance work a few 
years, has already a field in view, where he 
flatters me I can be very useful ; — the same 
I was talking over with Vance, last night, 
and which enlisted your sympathies so 
strongly. I would not speak of it to you 
till we had decided the other matter. You 
have trusted to me in that, I will trust you 
in this. I confess I have a strong drawing 
to the work. No one knows more sadly than 
I, the need there is for it. The enemy, 
driven from a few out-posts, is entrenching 
and fortifying itself. The * cold water 
army ' is badly generalled and divided into 
factions. There have been vigorous on- 
slaughts here and there, but never such a 
general uprising as now, and I long to be in 
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the thickest of the fight. On the other 
hand, my business, here, is steadily increas- 
ing. In a yearns time, at least, I can hope to 
have the humble home ready for you and the 
poor mother, with a fair prospect of soon 
adding thereto, all the comforts, and some of 
the elegancies of life. If I go, all this must 
be put off indefinitely, for it will take time, 
even after my return, to re-establish myself, 
and the years will be years of wearisome 
waiting for you, Georgie. If I could take 
you with me, — but there is the poor mother. 
I confess the pros and cons are too much for 
me. I leave the scales in your hand ; turn 
them as you will." 

"By laying my selfishness in one," she 
said, trying to smile. " No, Walter ; if you 
are needed elsewhere, I can surely wait while 
you are working. If dear mother was only 
herself, — or if I could find something to do, 
and at the same time care for her, — if I 
could but be helping to earn the ' home.' 
I should be so perfectly happy in a home 
rightfully mine. Aunt Sarah is as kind and 
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thoughtful as possible ; I love her dearly, 
but oh Walter, the bread of dependence is 
very, very bitter. Only find me some work, 
I don't care how hard or degi'ading it is, and 
I will try to be patient." 

" Did you never think, Georgie, that the 
^all' might not mean simply ^possessions,' 
but our wills, our desires, our hatreds, as 
well ? Suppose this strong liking to be in- 
dependent is what the Master asks you to 
lay down to follow him ? — would it make 
the * bitter bread ' any more palatable ? " 

" Our wills, our desires," she repeated 
thoughtfully. " I never thought of it just 
so, before ; but why not ? We so often seek 
to choose our own work, instead of doing 
what is put into our hands. Very likely I 
have wanted to follow the Master in my own 
way. How easily blinded we are I Here 
was I, for instance, forsaking what Mrs. 
Stuart dubbed our * magnificent prospects,' 
with a pat of self-approval, and all the time 
dragging after me a strong will and a selfish 
purpose, much harder to be relinquished. 
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You must not mind me in the least Walter. 
I would not keep you for the world. Go, if 
you think you ought. In the path of duty 
we shall each find enough to fill — even the 
years of waiting." 

She spoke cheerfully, but the wistful, 
weary look in her eyes, as she lighted him to 
the door, haunted him. But for that he 
would have called it settled. 

As it was, he brought it up again at 
home. Bell declared it was simply ridicu- 
lous ; but Bell feared being sent back to 
Uncle Elisha, unless brother Walter had a 
home of his own, before her school course 
was finished. The others favored the idea, 
except Maybee, who with her usual con- 
trariness, wondered if there wasn^t drunken 
folks enough to help, right there in Whit- 
haven. " I s'pose it's like going berrying,'* 
she continued severely. " He wants to go 
where they are thickest, and s'prise every- 
body, with how many he picks ; but my 
mamma always tells me to pick right along, 
and here's such lots of boys, growing badder 
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every day, and just the fewest kind of folks 
to help 'em be any different." 

" Some truth in that, Forbush,'* said her 
father, laughing. " However, the * field is 
the world,' and few are as well fitted as 
yourself for the work Marshall has in view. 
If you see your way clearly, go, and God 
bless you." 

But did he ? To which path did the Mas- 
ter call? And what was he to forsake? 
Possessions, or purposes ? for Maybee's sug«- 
gestion had thrown a troublesome ray of 
light across his own vision. Was he sure a 
" desire to s'prise everybody," did not beckon 
him into the distant field? — for that there 
was ^^need of work" close at hand, he 
could not deny. But to carry out his own 
simile, — commanding a division of the reg- 
ular army would be so much more satisfac- 
tory, more worthy of the talents he felt he 
possessed, than simply drum up and drill 
raw recruits. In other words, could he 
work there, among his own kith and kin, as 
he hoped to among strangers ? It would be 
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the old proverb verified, — of a prophet 
without honor in his owi\ country. He 
could hope to influence his townsmen, his 
neighbors, but little, and that at the risk 
of giving offence. He would be watched, 
criticised, censured, ridiculed, slighted, — 
everything to dampen, nothing to inspire his 
efforts. And it was something, surely, to 
sacrifice his business prospects, his home, his 
ease, — and oh ! how he would work, to lift 
the fallen, to show them the sure Rock, 
upon which his own feet had been planted. 
But, did he choose the work, or was it put 
into his hands ? 

Miss Georgie, stepping out on the little 
vine-covered verandah, the next morning, 
was somewhat startled to find the object of 
her thoughts during a wakeful night, sitting 
on the steps, fanning himself vigorously 
with his hat. 

His smiling misquotation ; 

**Not oft we see him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away,*' 

dispelled her anxiety as to any serious cause 
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for tbat same exercise, and drawing her 
down beside himself, he remarked playfully, 

"No doubts, Georgie, to be solved, but 
confessions to be made and absolution 
humbly entreated. First, tell me, how 
does my exegesis of Scripture look to you 
by daylight ? " 

" I have to thank you so much for it," 
she said warmly. " I see so plainly now, 
that a true following of the Master may be 
but an everyday forsaking of ourselves. 
You don't know how it opened my eyes." 

"Don't I? And haven't you the least 
prompting to say * Physician, heal thyself ? ' 
Ah, your face betrays you. But I'll punish 
you somehow. I'll start the home six 
months sooner, with half the style, not 
altogether to hasten our own happiness, but 
to make a centre of influence, from which 
we can the better reach out to the home- 
less, Christless ones at our very door. You 
have stated the case exactly ; a simple for- 
saking of ourselves, our pridey our desire 
for the world's favor, our own wills, rather 
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than the surrender of great possessions, is 
what the Master oftener demands in our 
day and generation. At least, Georgie, I 
have come to see it is my happy privilege, 
albeit no easy matter. Don't look so sur- 
prised, or I shall think your opinion of me 
even worse than I feared. I have simply 
decided to do the work put into my hands, 
(that was the point you fastened to my 
exegesis, and aimed straight at me,) instead 
of seeking other service, possibly more 
arduous and thankworthy. I hope never to 
sit at ease while one poor victim of strong 
drink is within my reach. Oh, for the 
Master's healing power, to cast out the 
* evil spirits ' from these poor weak, tempted 
men. With that power, what a change we 
would work in homes not far away, homes 
wretched, in spite of their pleasant adorn- 
ments. Shall I give you a chance to 
speak?" 

" Yes, if you please," said Miss Georgie, 
smiling. " How much do you think that 
verse means, — (it is my turn to question 
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now,) — * According to your faith be it unto 
you?* If we had the * faith' should we 
have the 'power?' Jesus said, * Whatso- 
ever ' ye shall ask the Father, ' believing^ ye 
shall receive.* '* 

" It is your turn to expound as well. I 
submit the question, would you expect to 
remove mountains, if you had the grain 
of faith ? '* 

" If I was bidden to, — yes.*' 

" But you would advise people not to run 
before they are sent. .So do I ; and let them 
carefully * gather out the stones ' while wait- 
ing an order to level mountains. But I am 
afraid, when it comes to the faith, I should 
be like the old woman who prayed all night 
for the hill in front of her house to be re- 
moved, and looked out in the morning with 
the remark, * It's there yet, ju9t as I ex- 
pected.^ ' 

" Isn't that the trouble ? We do not be- 
lieve, even when we pray. It is like holding 
in our possession, the wonderful fairy wand 
of old, and simply toying with it for our own 
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pleasure, extolling its beauty and power, 
instead of really using it to bless ourselves 
and our friends. Think of all that may 
mean, at times, — ^According to your faith! 
More or less ; — when the ' more ' may be 
sorely needed. Is it enough to have done 
*much,' when we might have done *more?"* 

" You would open great possibilities, and 
equal responsibilities ? '* His tone was in- 
terrogative, and his face grave. 

" I know I ** she made answer ; '* but is 
not whatever we lack of having, or fail of 
doing, our own fault, since it is the * Father's 
good pleasure to give us the kingdom ? ' " 

" Always allowing for the * blindness ' with 
which we, poor mortals, do seek and strive 
in wrong directions," he interposed ; " in 
which case, it is no less a fault, I suppose, 
than lack of faith. Do you know, Georgie; 
my Christian life, thus far, has been so much 
more the result of reason and will, than of 
the unknown quantity called Faith, that I 
often query if it can be genuine. I have 
simply taken God at his Word, and willed 
my doubts not to interfere." 
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"You did not hear Mr. Sampson's anec- 
dote, Sabbath evening, illustrative of faith ? 
It seems Bonaparte was one day reviewing 
some troops, when his horse galloped off. A 
common soldier ran and brought back the 
horse to the Emperor, who said * Well done. 
Captain.* The soldier inquired *0f what 
regiment. Sire?' * Of the Guards,' an- 
swered Napoleon, pleased with the instant 
belief in his word. The Emperor rode 
away ; the soldier threw down his musket, 
and although he had no epaulets, no sword, 
or other mark of advancement, joined the 
staff of commanding officers. They laughed 
at him and asked ^What have you to do 
here ? ' * I am Captain of the Guards,' he 
replied, as they stared in amazement, — 
* The Emperor has said sOy and therefore I 
am.^ Faith was not the ^ unknown quan- 
tity,' you imagined, when you * took God at 
his Word.' The mystery is, how men can 
30 readily take the word of their fellowmen, 
and turn away, incredulously, ' from Him 
that speaketh from heaven.' " 
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*^ The Emperor hath said so, and therefore 
I ain." — "He that believeth on the Son, 
hath everlasting life/' The young man's 
face Ughted, as with the incoming of some 
new thought. 

" And * He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, — shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things ? 
— * according to out faith^ " added his com- 
panion, with an answering smile. 
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"And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and 
said unto her, Weep not." — Goij>en Text, Aug. 18. 

"This man receiveth sinners.*' — Golden Text, Aug. 25. 

"Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see.** — 
GoLDEK Text, Sept. 1. 

-* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.** — Golden Text, 
Sept 8. • 

After being almost ready to canonize her 
friend, Sue could hardly find words to ex- 
press her disappointment at his decision. It 
was so noble and self-sacrificing in him, she 
said, to think of leaving his business and 
Miss Georgie, and devoting his whole time 
to reforming men; almost the same as be- 
coming a missionary ; and missionaries seemed 
to her the nearest like disciples of anybody 
living. 
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^^But it Un^t the disciples, it is Jesus we 
are to be like, — my mamma said so," re- 
marked contrary Maybee. 

*' Well, it is being like Jesus, to leave our 
homes and go about visiting the poor and 
afflicted. I'd rather be a missionary than 
anything else, when I am grown up. I 
would go, even to India, if you were willing, 
mamma." 

" I am more willing you should begin 
mission work to-day," said mamma, smiling. 
** Margaret McNab's baby is no better. Aunt 
Cynthia was there all day yesterday, and 
stayed through the night. I promised to 
take her place this afternoon, and let her 
come home and rest ; but my head aches so 
badly, I should be very glad to have you 
go instead." 

Margaret McNab lived up stairs in an old 
tenement block on Pinch Alley. It was a 
sultry afternoon, and ** everything will be 
so dreadfully dirty," said Sue. 

" Possibly a shade cleaner than you will 
find among the natives of India," said mam- 
ma, dryly. 
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"I should think they'd be clean 'nough, 
the way Aunt Cynthia scrubbed yesterday," 
broke in Maybee. ^^ I stayed a minute, 
mamma, after I did your errand, and I do 
b'lieve Aunt Cynthia is a truly Christian, 
'cause when Margaret cried, she sat right 
down close up to her, and talked just as 
nice, — not one bit the way she scolds me 
and preaches the Catechism, but most like 
what Sue read out of the Bible one night, 
'bout the poor woman whose boy died, and 
Jesus met the funeral, and told her not to 
cry, 'cause he pitied her so. I should like 
to go and pity that poor little baby's mam* 
ma, my own %elf^'* she added, severely, glanc- 
ing reprovingly at Sue, from under her black 
eye-lashes. 

" I mean to carry ' Our Home beyond the 
Tide,' and read some of those beautiful little 
poems to Mrs. McNab," remarked Sue, lofti- 
ly ignoring Maybee's thrust. 

" I am afraid Margaret is too worried just 
now, and your hands will be too full with 
caring for the baby, to admit of poetry," 
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said Mrs. Sherman with a little smile, which 
Sue was in just the mood to resent, — '*^ 
Bible text, short and simple, if one comes to 
mind,will be much better, and I think you 
can be trusted with the medicine ; remem- 
ber, Margaret is not to be depended on at 
all, she is so completely unstrung.'* 

" Poor woman ! " said Sue, warmly. ** Isn't 
it lovely, mamma, to think of comforting the 
distressed, and caring for the sick, just as 
Jesus did I I am 8o disappointed in Mr. 
Walter. Deacon Carter prayed for him so 
beautifully, only Sunday evening, that he 
might be strengthened and blessed as he 
went out, after the stray sheep upon the dis- 
tant hills." 

" The sheep in the nearer pastures are of 
equal value, and no less strength is required 
to rescue them from the snares and pitfalls 
common to all localities," rejoined her moth- 
er, with another quiet smile, which Sue, 
complacently smoothing her hair before the 
glass, did not observe. 

The truth was, somebody, — Satan, I sup- 
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pose, it is a way he has, — was just then 
painting such a delightful picture in the mir- 
ror, especially for Sue's benefit; with Sue, 
herself, for the principal figure, holding the 
poor sick baby, and reciting texts of Scrip- 
ture to the distressed mother ; while in the 
doorway stood Mr. Sampson and Dr. Helps, 
regarding her with approving smiles, and no 
doubt drawing comparisons between her, in 
her self-denying role of nurse, and Bell, who 
was spending the day with Kitty, learning 
a new fancy stitch. Sue was not one bit to 
blame for the picture, — that was Satan's 
business ; but she was to blame for not 
frowning at once upon the artist, and bid- 
ding him take his trumpery straight out of 
her heart, she should be so ashamed to have 
the angels see it there. Instead of that, she 
hung it up in the best possible light, and 
grew impatient to see the original. 

" Why, of course I can't go to pity the 
baby," exclaimed Maybee, " There's Nan- 
nie's party, — how'd I ever forget ? " 

"I shouldn't take you with me, party or 
no party,'* said Sue, hat in hand. 
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" Then of course, 'tisn't my fault if I don't 
mind the Bible to-day," said Maybee, rather 
relieved than otherwise, " Please get me 
ready right away, mamma." 

" I think Susy, you wiU have to dress 
Maybee before going to Margaret's, as there 
is no immediate haste," said Mrs* Sherman; 
of course she knew nothing about the tab^ 
leavx vivants^ — "My head is even worse 
than usual, to-day; — call it home mission- 
ary work, can't you?" she added, as Sue 
flung down her hat, impatiently. 

Maybee ran gaily up stairs, and began her 
toilet by putting on her new gold chain. 
Uncle Grant's last present. 

" It 18 gold, real solid, isn't it ? " she asked 
Sue. *' Nannie says it's only washed ; as if 
my Uncle Grant would buy a soap-sudsy 
thing I I'm going down to ask my mamma 
this minute, 'cause Nannie says hers " 

"You are not going one step, Mabel 
Sherman. Do you just sit right down 
and put on your stockings. Think of that 
dear little baby — you are too bad to hinder 
me so." 
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Sue never said ** Mabel,*' except when she 
felt cross. Maybee detected the symptoms 
and contracted the disease, at once. 

*^ I shan't put on that boot, next, Sue 
Sherman, so there I 'cause when you dress 
one foot all up first, it's a sign you'll do 
something you're ashamed of, before night, 
— Miss Nancy says so. No, I aint being 
ashamed now, neither ; it's your own self 
ought to be, a pulling my hair so my nose 
feels aU sneezy. I want it combed straight 
over my eyes, like Kitty's, — real select, you 
know, and where is my new pink ribbon? 
unll you put in a geramimum? and some 
paste-chow-chow on my handkerchief? — oh 
dear ! I wish you wouldn't twitch so ! Aunt 
Cynthia can tend to that baby, I guess, and 
I want to be fixed real scrumptious, I do." 

If Maybee had not wanted quite so many 
things, or if Sue had been a trifle more 
patient, the little cloud might have blown 
over ; but as it was, the latter's refusal to tie 
the new sash ribbon at exactly the angle 
Maybee considered fashionable, produced 
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first, a breeze of remonstrance, then a dash 
of tears, and lasfly, at sight of the pretty 
pink ribbon, all stained with salt water, a 
storm of heart-rending grief, which brought 
mamma' up-stairs, holding on to her head 
with both hands, and expecting nothing less 
than a fracture of bone or china. A few 
touches of her skilful fingers, and back came 
the sunshine ; a few words in Maybee's ear, 
and the latter danced down stairs again, 
satisfied the new chain was not ^^ washed,'* 
and wondering if mamma meant her, when 
she said folks could mind the Bible, every- 
where, if only they took the real " pure 
gold" meaning, — 

** So I s'pose there's washed ones," she 
soliloquized, on her way to Nannie's, — 
" And perhaps they wear out, quick, the 
way she said the chains would. I don't 
mean ever to have that kind ; — seem's just 
as if mother most thought I had ; but she 
said one folks was enough to go to Mar- 
garet's ; and of course it don't say anything 
'bout what day we're to do good. If Sue 
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hadn't been so crazy to do it all in a minute, 
i there wouldn't have been any fuss." 

^' I can stay all night just as well; if Aunt 
Cynthia doesn't feel able to come back," 
said Sue, on the steps, hoping her mother 
would relent at this fresh evidence of her 
zeal, and not look so dreadfully sober. 

"Aunt Cynthia would hardly trust you, 
my dear. It may be nearly dark, however, 
before she gets back, — you wont mind, will 
you?" 

Mind I Sue hoped Aunt Cynthia would 
sleep till nine o'clock, sure, to prove how 
brave and efficient she could be. 

Just then, who should come up the walk, 
but Miss Nancy Scott, and the queerest, 
dried-up old lady, in the biggest, black 
bonnet, — Miss Nancy's great-aunt, so the 
introduction ran, who had come " way from 
Ohio, to make them a visit." And to-day. 
Miss Nancy said, sister Shelomith had to be 
away, and Dolly was busy preserving, and it 
seemed so kind of lonesome she thought 
they'd ** run up a spell." 
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Which meant all the afternoon, and to tea, 
without any doubt. 

*' I reckon you'd started for Pinch alley," 
resumed Miss Nancy, ** so I'm just in the 
nick of time. Miss Cynthia was round to 
the grocery a trying to send up word that 
you wasn't to come down to-day, at all ; 
there wasn't any need, and ^he calculated 
there would be, to-morrow." 

*^ That meant yoti^ mother, of course," said 
Sue. " I can go just the same, can't I ? " 

'^ It probably meant there had better be no 
change of nurses, to-day, in Aunt Cynthia's 
opinion," said her mother, smiling. 

" But mamma, I wanted so much " 

"Real gold never spoils by keeping, my 
dear," whispered mamma, turning to lead 
her guests into the house, just as pleasantly. 
Sue could not help noticing, as if they had 
been queens in disguise, and her headache, a 
thing of the past, which it would not be, for 
twenty-four hours, at least. 

" It is real mean in Miss Nancy to bring 
that old woman here, just because mother 
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always makes them welcome. One might 
as well not do anything for such folks ; " 
thought Sue, sauntering listlessly away to 
the seat under the old apple tree, to dream 
over her beautiful picture. . " Aunt Cynthia 
had no business to stay and take all the 
glory herself, either. It's always the way. 
If ever I have a chance to do anything nice, 
like the *• Ministering Children,' something is 
sure to happen. I wont go near Miss Nancy 
anyhow," and running to the house for a 
book, she curled herself comfortably into 
the hammock, and tried to forget her griev- 
ances. They revived, however, with the 
re-appearance of her mother, half an hour 
later. Miss Nancy had brought some lace to 
make a cap for her aunt, and ** I fancy,*' said 
Mrs. Sherman, ^^ she hoped you would offer 
to do it. She admires the one you made for 
Aunt Cynthia, and asked to take it for a 
pattern ; but she is old and clumsy for such 
work." 

**' O mother ! this hot afternoon ! I never 
can; and what possible difference does it 
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make how that old woman looks, anyway. I 
do think that is asking a little too much.'* 

^^ My dear, she has not asked you at all. 
I was simply thinking what she might like." 

"But she hinted, — she is always doing 
that, and I had rather, ten times over, be 
asked right out. I can go and get her the 
cap to look at." 

** You Heed not do even that ; I have to go 
up-stairs and can bring it down." 

After her mother went away, Sue's book 
grew less and less interesting, till at last, she 
threw it by, in disgust, and going to the 
music-room, began to practice her last lesson. 
In a few moments the parlor door opened 
softly, and Miss Nancy's thin, cracked voice 
piped out ; — 

"Can't you play some nice, lively, little 
polkas ? — that's a dear ! A'nt is 90 fond of 
lively music. 1 like real solemn, ha'sh 
things, like what you've ben playin', but 
A'nt doesn't; and she haint the chance to 
hear planner music, I have." 

Sue played one of her most elaborate sym- 
phonies* 
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" Suppose she knows Yankee Doodle ? " 
asked the a'nt in a stage whisper. 

Mrs. Sherman immediately requested Sue 
to play the familiar air with variations. 

^^ Oh mother I that is so dreadfully coarse 
and countrified. Besides, I want to practice 
^ Home, Sweet Home,' and what difference 
can it make ! " said Sue, turning to the latter 
without further preamble. 

The sweet, touching harmonies called out 
Miss Nancy's most funereal expression, while 
the poor old a'nt dropped tear after tear into 
her blue-gray knitting-work. " You see she 
was kind of homesick before; that's one thing 
made me think of coming round here to 
sort of chirk her up," said Miss Scott. 
** Poor soul 1 she's buried two husbands and 
eight children, more'n her share, as you 
might say, and 'tain't to be wondered at, 
such melancholy stuff should upset her." 

Mrs. Sherman stepped to the door, but 
Sue had caught the tenor of the last remark, 
and shutting the piano with a bang, had 
flung herself on the sofa, wondering audibly 
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if there was anything Miss Nancy would let 
her do that afternoon* 

That does not seem like Sue. Perhaps 
not. It is to be hoped many of us are 
different from what we seem, in the close, 
sultry, depressing atmosphere, peculiar to 
dog-days. And there was the unfortunate 
picture, remember, suggesting only what 
men and women would think of her, till she 
had quite forgotten to care what God and 
the angels would know of her. 

Mrs. Shernian went back to her guests, 
and gradually interested them again in do- 
mestic details, comparing recipes, relating 
experiences, discussing patent yeast and 
baking powders. 

" Susy," she called at length, through the 
open door, " will you bring that port-folio 
of engravings, and those comic sketches, to 
entertain the ladies while I am busy ? " 

The collection of engravings was one 
Uncle Grant had made in Europe, and with 
any one to explain them a very delightful 
tour could be taken on paper. Susy was 
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never bo well pleased as when showing her 
friends through the old, ivy-huDg castles, 
oyer grand mountain passes, and across 
charming lakes to wonderful Italian sunsets ; 
but, to-day, having opened and arranged the 
port-folio she went back to her lounge, and 
listened half-amused, half-disgusted, while 
the old ladies commented upon the ** queer 
tumble-down houses," the " hills and ponds 
a good deal alike," and the ** farming coun- 
tries not more'n half as pretty as where they 
were brought up." The comic sketches, 
with no one to point the moral, were pro- 
nounced simply "ludik-er-ous," and there 
the poor old bodies sat, dozing in their 
chairs, when it suddenly occurred to Sue, 
that her mother was in the kitchen, getting 
tea, in Daph's temporary absence. 

In dog-days, and with such a headache 1 
Sue's conscience gave a sharp twinge, and 
she flew into the dining-room. 

" Why didn't you let me help you ? " she 
asked reproachfully, glancing over the tempt- 
ing tea-table, with its delicately-shaved dried 
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beef, hot-biscuits, preserves, cake, and fresh, 
ripe fruit. 

" I much preferred you should entertain 
the old ladies ; you can make those pictures 
so interesting, and Aunty Davis may never 
come again. Some day, we may be glad to 
remember we gave her one pleasant after- 
noon." 

Wasn't that just like mother I 

What would not Sue have given for a 
rightful claim upon that plural number, and 
to escape the grave, "sorry" look in her 
mother's eyes, so much worse even, than the 
settled lines of pain underneath. But she 
still considered Miss Nancy the author of 
her woes, instead of the naughty portrait- 
painter she let into her heart before Miss 
Nancy arrived. She found him yerj enter- 
taining, and curled her lip equal to Kitty's, 
when he pointed out the way Miss Nancy 
bewailed her poor appetite, and ate every- 
thing that was. offered her. While they 
were drinking tea, Aunt Cynthia came 
home, and reported the poor little baby — 
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no, the happy little baby, beyond all need 
of human care. 

" It's a great mercy, I'm sure," said Miss 
Nancy, dolorously. " Such a comfort to 
know it's done with this world of sin and 
sorrer. I should think it's poor mother 
would feel so relieved." 

" She didn't act much that way," rejoined 
Aunt Cynthia, bluntly. " I take it such 
folks have hearts as well as bodies ; and just 
you think, that woman went out and picked 
some white- weed to put in that baby's fin- 
gers after we had washed and dressed it, 
because it always begged for posies, she 
said. Tilly Ellis came up, while she was 
cr3ring and taking on so, because she had 
nothing better than daisies for her baby, 
and what does the child do, but unpin all 
the tea-roses, and geraniums, and heliotrope, 
Miss Georgie had rigged her up in, for that 
children's party, and just fill the little hands 
full. I tell you it was a blessed sight ; and I 
do believe it did more to convince that poor 
woman, heaven had better things in store 
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for her, and her baby, too, than all Mr. 
Sampson said ; — anyway she listened to him 

real quiet and respectful like, after that, and 

J" 

Mr. Sampson l^id his hand on Tilly's head 
and said, ^ Blessed are they who give a cup 
of cold water only.' " 

Sue listened ; and putting her picture and 
that side by side, grew hot and angry again. 
Tilly, who did not even profess to be a 
Christian, figuring in this touching scene, 
instead of herself ! — Aunt Cynthia wilfully 
preventing her from playing the part of one 
of earth's ministering angels I — this was 
what her artist friend,— I mean enemy,— 
put before her with a few skilful touches. 

"I've heard she's a bad woman, — this 
Margaret McNab," sighed Miss Nancy. 
" Don't you think it goes to encourage that 
sort of folks, to make of 'em, and humor 
their feelings so? if — as they say — you 
know," — 

" I know the Lord Jesus himself went 
right among them," rejoined Aunt Cynthia, 
folding up her napkin, " and if He encour- 
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aged them to be somebody, it's safe for us 
to, I guess. It was sinners he died for, if I 
remember rightly." 

Miss Nancy only sighed, *and soon after 
the two visitors took their leave. 

"You have one of your bad headaches, 
and do you go straight to bed," said Aunt 
Cynthia, to her sister-in-law. " If I wa'n't 
so beat out I'd wait on you myself, but Sue 
has only gone out to swing in the hammock. 
I'll send her right up." 

" It is prayer-meeting evening," said Sue, 
shortly. " And nothing ever helps mother 
but a good night's rest." 

" She won't have tluUy after all she's been 
through, unless something is done to relieve 
her," returned Aunt Cynthia. "And re- 
member, to have our prayers answered, we 
must be standing in our allotted place; 
which is as true of them who can go to 
prayer-meeting and don% as 'tis of those 
who want to go and can't, because the Lord 
has something else for them to do.'* 

Sue went «ip-stairs burdened with Aunt 
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Cynthia's smelling-salts, camphor bottle, am- 
monia and aromatic vinegar, and her own 
sense of injury. 

Her mother's evident* suffering, however, 
banished the last, for a time, and sitting 
quietly down in the darkened room, she 
bathed the throbbing temples, till the pa- 
tient fell into a light doze, from which she 
was aroused, by Maybee's unceremonious 
arrival. 

'* Oh dear 1 it is too bad ; I will send her 
straight to bed," said Sue, hurrying to the 
door. 

" Let her come in, to say good-night ; she 
is never quite happy without,'* interposed 
mother. 

" She will tell all about the party, if she 
does." 

"I suppose so, but think of the poor 
child's having to keep it all to herself, a 
whole night. It wont take so very long." 

What beautiful pictures mother-love made I 
The colors, in Sue's fancy-sketch, grew dull, 
as her thoughts went back over the after- 
noon. 
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Maybee, meanwhile, having climbed up on 
the bed, was chattering away like a magpie, 
about the beautiful dresses, the beautiful 
games, the beautiful tea, in short the very 
beautifullest time anybody ever saw. 

** Now please, Maybee, go away ; mother's 
head is so very bad," said Sue, at length, so 
pleasantly, the naughty tempter inside began 
to tremble for his place, if Maybee did not* 

** Well, let me see if I've told every single 
thing, — oh, no; mamma, -don't you think 
Nannie's papa made her invite that horrid 
Rily girl, 'cause they live right opposite ; 
and she wore the funniest big plaid silk 
dress, with ruffles, 'stead of flat-down puck- 
ered trimming like what polite folks wear, 
a^d there wasn't the least bit of a over-skirt. 
Densey Drew said she was shoddy and she 
shouldn't 'sociate with her, and Tib Saunders 
said she told lies like anything, arfd sweared, 
too, — only think ! 'course there wouldn'^t 
none of us play with her, and she kept 
poking right in, and we all ran off down in 
the orchard, and hid behind some boards, 
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and then she sat down on the ground and 
cried." 

" And then' I hope my little girl remem- 
bered what Jesus said to the poor mother, 
and went and comforted her," said mamma, 
with one hand fast in hers. 

**' Why, mamma dear ! it doesn't mean that 
kind, real bad folks, and right at a party, 
too." 

^^ Real gold will pass anywhere, mamma 
said." 

" Yes'm ; but I didn't think — I s'posed it 
meant the baby's mamma." 

^^So it did, and anybody else who needs 
our pity and help." 

"But not wicked folks, mamma? — you 
know the Bible says turn right away." 

" That is when they would tempt us to 
follow them into sin ; how did Jesus treat 
wicked people, my dear? Whom did He 
eat with, and talk with, and heal, and help, 
every single day? — whom did He die for, 
Maybee ? " 

^^ Sinners, mamma ; but that horrid Rily 
girl wasn't poor, nor sick, nor nothing." 
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** What did Jesus say about loving our 
neighbors ? " 

** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," 
repeated Maybee, in a low tone* 

** And if you had been that * horrid Rily 
girl " 

** Oh, don't, mamma ; I wouldn't s'pose it 
for anything; and I'm real sorry we ran 
away ; but she is horrid ; she said ^ yes ' and 
* no ' to Mrs. Carter and eat just as fast, and 
put her fingers in the tumbler, and held her 
biscuit in her mouth while she took a dough- 
nut." 

" Perhaps if the little girls had pitied her 
and treated her kindly, she would have tried 
to do as they did, and learned to be kind and 
polite, too ; and so you would all have been 
working for Jesus just as much as the mis- 
sionary, away off in India, teaching the poor 
natives to love the right." 

" Why mamma, I s'posed I must wait till 
to-morrow, and now Aunt Cynthia says the 
baby's dead, and Sue didn't go either ; — " 

" No ; Aunt Cynthia had it all to herself 
md I hope she's satisfied," said Sue, sharply. 
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" Could you have taken any better care of 
the baby, Susy ? '* asked her mother, quietly. 

^^ Of course not ; but it does seem^a little 
hard when I was going to deny myself all 
this hot afternoon and stay in that dirty 
place, that Tilly should just happen in, and 
leave a few flowers, and get all the credit." 

"Who? Tilly? Did she take off her 
flowers — and leave 'em — for the baby^" 
queried Maybee, eagerly. " Why she never 
said a word, and Tib Saunders told her she 
looked like a fright, 'cause she hadn't any 
ribbons, nor flowers neither. 1 should have 
just told the whole story.'* 

"I don't doubt it in the least," said 
mamma, smiling sadly. 

" Well, but, I don't think it's nice to do 
something real splendid, and nobody ever 
know it." 

"We can't, my dear. Jesus said 'Thy 
Father, which aeeth in secret^ himself shall 
reward thee.' And His rewards are infi- 
nitely better than the praise of men, Ma}'^- 
bee." 

" What God and the angels know of us ! " 
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With one glance at her miserable picture, 
Sue mentally tore it in a thousand pieces, 
and hid a penitent, shame-stricken face in 
the pillow. It was really doing just what 
Jesus did, when he said, — *^ Get thee hence, 
Satan I " Her mother gently stroked the 
bowed head and went on talking. 

" We should always ask God to show us 
the true meaning of His Word. People 
cannot always afford to buy pure gold chains, 
Maybee, but God will give us the *pure 
gold ' of His Truth, * without money and 
without price.' Blessed are our eyes, when 
we see and understand it; twice miserable 
are we, when Satan blinds us with some 
wretched falsehood instead." 

How did mother ever know about that 
picture I Sue lifted her head in surprise. 

^^ I am so ashamed," she said, humbly. 

** Perhaps, my dear, you forgot to ask God 
to show you just what JSe wanted you to do 
this particular afternoon." 

Only a sorrowful gesture answered her. 

" And so, because you were hindered from 
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giving the * cup of cold water ' as you had 
planned, you refused to quench the thirst of 
two aged pilgrims, who, -r- worn and weary 
from carrying life's burdens, year after year, 
— needed the drop of comfort it was in your 
power to give, far more than the dear baby, 
whose little feet had scarcely touched the 
dusty highway." 

*^ But mother, I do dislike Miss Nancy 



so. 



^^ Because she is so horrid, just like the 
Rily girl," echoed Maybee ; " Do you s'pose 
Jesus meant we should help horrid people ? " 

" Do you suppose all the people Jesus 
helped, were pleasant, agreeable people ? 
How can we tell whether the widow of Nain 
was like Aunt Sue, or like Miss Nancy? 
But Jesus 'had compassion.' He taught 
the Jews that even the hated Samaritans 
were their neighbors. Read the story over 
to-night, my dear girls ; and in the same 
chapter, Susy, you will find where Jesus told 
his disciples to rejoice because God had 
shown them He was their Saviour, and the 
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Saviour of the world, rather than to rejoice 
over any particular power or merit of their 
own. If you had not been looking at self, 
Susy dear, you would have been glad Tilly's 
flowers comforted poor Margaret, and helped 
her, though never so little, to understand 
the Truth." 

" She'd ought to," said Maybee, reprov- 
ingly i " -^ ana ; I'm real glad it was Tilly 
*stead of me, 'cause my geramimums did 
look so beautiful." 

"Oh my poor, selfish Maybee!" said 
mamma, with a look of pain which wasn't 
all from her head-ache, "May God *have 
compassion ' and open her eyes, so that she 
may see how ^miserable, and poor, and 
blind,' she really is, and ask of Him ^ gold 
tried in the fire.- " 
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XIX. 

LESSONS LEABNED. 

"Men ought always to pray and not to faint.** — Gou>bn 
Text, Sept 15. 

•* Take heed and beware of covetousness." — Golden Text, 
Sept 22. 

" Will Carter's signed the pledge, and 
here's a letter from Uncle Grant," cried 
Maybee, rushing in like a small whirlwind. 

" Will Carter I Then we're sure of Var- 
ney," and over went Sue's work-basket for a 
superlative exclamation point* 

" It was all Mr. Walter's doing ; he just 
coaxed and cuddled, I s'pose," resumed 
Maybee. "An' the temperance meeting 
last night, was bigger'n ever ; Mrs. Stuart 
was there, and the Dyers, and Mr. Walter 
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talked, and Miss Cox's going to have wine 
to her wedding 'cause it's polite, and he 
won't be 'vited, and Miss Georgie's let Say 
Ellis have all her money, and they're going 
to live in the leastest mite of a house, way 
beyond the mills, and Bell — " 

" Maybee I Maybee I who have you been 
talking with ? " interposed mamma. 

"Nannie Carter, you might know," said 
Sue, hunting after her thimble. " She is 
the biggest little gossip ; but I am so glad 
about Will, and I know just what you are 
thinking, mamma, — how much work Mr. 
Walter finds to do, right here at home." 

" I wish Uncle Grant would write to mcj 
and then I should know, sometime or other, 
what he wanted," remarked Maybee, petu- 
lantly. 

What he did want set Sue half wild with 
delight. Nothing less than to take Sue, 
with aunty and Daisy, to Niagara, Montreal 
and Quebec, in October, just when, he could 
not tell as yet. 



*^ Oh mamma I Niagara I and Quebec ! 
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Might I — do you think ? Oh, if I could ! 
Do please beg papa to let me.*' 

The sympathizing smile which met the 
wistful eyes promised much, but mother was 
always cautious. It was such a good oppor- 
tunity, but there was her school, the time 
she had already been from home, and the 
excitement, which had told quite perceptibly 
on her health. 

" Wait a week or two, and we will see," 
said papa. 

Sue waited patiently, — she had been 
taught to do that, — but none the less 
anxiously ; every little while breaking out 
with some question relative to the proposed 
trip, showing plainly where ^er thoughts 
were; and the pleading, coaxing look in 
her eyes was hard to be resisted, mamma 
thought; while papa smiled knowingly, at 
the extra attentions be received in the way 
of kisses and clean handkerchiefs, ready 
slippers and newspapers. Bell was too en- 
tirely occupied with her own affairs to feel 
much interest. Her intimacy with Kitty 
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ha^ ripened rapidly up among the hills, and 
most of her leisure time since, had been 
spent at the Stuarts. Kitty's elegant home, 
her extensive wardrobe, her pearls and dia- 
monds, her pony carriage and colored driver, 
with earte blanche as to pocket money were 
all special objects of envy to Bell. If she 
could only have the same, she should be. 
perfectly happy, she knew. 

At last her desires seemed in a fair way 
to be gratified. An uncle and aunt of 
Kitty's, who had more money than they 
knew what to do with, and who were trav- 
elling about the country to get rid of another 
troublesome commodity, called Time, came 
to Whithaven on a visit, and, charmed with 
the aristocratic little village, engaged rooms 
at the hotel. Having no children, they had 
always made a great pet of Kitty, and now, 
attracted by Bell's ladylike manners, they 
proposed to adopt her for their own. Bell 
lived and moved in a dream, too delicious by 
far, to be real. Brother Walter looked 
grave, but said nothing. Mr. Vose wrote 
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to Bell's father, and while they were waiting 
for his answer, Bell was invited to stay with 
her new friends at the hotel. Only think ! 
To order soups and entrSes from a real bill- 
of-fare ; to ring for whatever she needed, to 
have a room quite equal in its appointments 
to Kitty's ; to go shopping, with liberty to 
buy whatever she fancied most ; — Sue's 
good fortune was nothing to hers. Mrs. 
Vose was neither cross, nor feeble, nor 
fussy, as rich adopted mothers always were 
in stories ; she was just lovely, and let Bell 
do exactly as she pleased, and Mr. Yose 
was always petting and joking her. The 
letter came at last, a tender loving letter to 
Bell herself, bidding her weigh the matter 
well before choosing, and insisting that at 
the end of one year the father should have 
the right to reclaim his daughter if he de- 
sired, giving her friends the same privilege 
of waiving their generous offer if, after a 
year's trial, they became dissatisfied. On 
these conditions he gave a reluctant consent. 
The Voses sent immediately to have their 
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grand house in town opened, and began 
preparations for leaving Whithaven at once. 
New furniture must be selected, private 
masters secured, and no end of shopping 
done before their new daughter could bo 
exhibited to their dear five hundred friends. 

The last night they were to stay at the 
hotel. Bell, too happy to sleep, sat down 
before the open window. Her trunk was 
all packed; her new travelling suit hung 
over a chair, — pearl gray, with cardinal 
trimming, the jaunty hat, with its pearl 
buckle and gray feather, and caught up one 
side with the dainty knot of cardinal, so 
becoming and stylish. To-morrow night 
she would be looking out on blocks of 
marble and granite. Kitty even, would be 
eclipsed ; for to live on the most fashionable 
avenue in town, to shop in those elegant 
stores, to have private teachers, was cer- 
tainly the height of earthly felicity. 

She was to select the new furniture and 
dresses herself. She meant to have a blue 
silk for parties, with a point-lace overskirt^ 
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and a pearl necklace. She would have two 
black silk walking-suits, — no ; one should 
be seal brown with fur trimmings for win- 
ter, and she must have a white opera cloak, 
— of course they would go to operas and 
concerts, and she would always wear five- 
button gloves, and swing her fan as grace- 
fully as Mrs. Stuart did, with real lace 
around her sleeves, falling back just enough 
to show a glimmer of gold bracelets; and 
by-and-by, somebody would fall in love with 
her, and there would be an elegant wedding, 
with the presents all described in the papers, 
and a tour somewhere ; why, to California, 
of course, to surprise cousin Mate, and 
then ; — 

The stars winked and blinked at the 
brown braids resting on the window-sill ; the 
moon stared wonderingly into the fair face ; 
the chilly night air penetrated the loose 
wrapper, but Bell slept on, till a mischievous 
breeze buzzed around the corner, and, loosen- 
ing the lace curtain, buried her in its filmy 
folds. 



J 
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She woke with a start, and crept into bed 
shivering from head to foot. Morning found 
her stiff and sore, and quite unable to rise. 
It hurt her to move, to swallow, to breathe, 
even. Dr. Helps was called, shook his head 
gravely, and came again and again, but Bell 
grew rapidly worse; some of the time stu- 
pidly dozing, and at others suffering so 
acutely as to be heard all over the house. 
it seemed to her she was revolving in a huge 
cylinder, with one, narrow little aperture, 
through which she could occasionally look 
out upon familiar objects for a moment, and 
then go whirling on into the terrible dark- 
ness. 

One of the out-looks showed her Aunt 
Em's loving, anxious face bending over her, 
mamma Vose a little ways off, wringing her 
hands, and the other side, old Dr. Helps 
looking oh, so grave. And as it all faded 
away, she heard Mrs. Vose say, " Isn't there 
any hope, doctor ? " 

Any hope ? What did it mean ? Wasn't 
she going to the city, and the opera, and 
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the silk dresses, and her beautiful pearls? 
Was she going to die instead, and be shut 
up in the narrow grave? And then, the 
dreadful pain and blackness swallowed her 
up, and tossed her hither and thither. The 
next time it was brother Walter's face, close 
to hers. That recalled what she had heard, 
and seizing his hand, she gasped ; — 

** Don't let me die, Walter, — don't let me 
die.' 

Were they tears raining down on her pil- 
low? What was he saying about letting 
her get so far away ? Then she heard Aunt 
Em's voice; — Aunt Em always spoke so 
calmly and quietly, — 

^^ Remember Jesus is close beside you, 
Bell. Put yourself in His arms, and you 
are safe, anywhere." 

Oh, if she could only breathe! if she 
could only think I What did she care nowy 
for pearls, and satins, and laces? Death 
would take them all away — sometime. To 
Aunt Em, death meant Heaven, — a Home 
more beautiful than one could imagine. But 
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she, — Bell, wasn't ready for that. She had 
been thinking only of her city home, and 
the new dresses she should need there. She 
had forgotten all about the heavenly dress, 
the ^^ white raiment ; " she had not once 
thought of heaven since — when? Oh, if 
it wouldn't whirl so 1 ** Seek first the king- 
dom of God,*' — was that in Sue's little 
Bible? ^^And all other things shall be 
added." But she had wanted the other 
things, first^-^ and most. Why. didn't some- 
body take her out of that dark, close dread- 
ful place ? Couldn't they see she was 
stifling, — choking? Would they let her 
die, when they knew she wasn't ready? 
She could feel brother \y'alter*s strong arms 
lifting her up ; she tried to swallow some- 
thing Aunt Em put into her mouth ; but 
none the less, she seemed to be drifting, 
— drifting, — away off — alone. 

The next she knew, she was in her own 
little room, at Aunt Em's, — too weak to 
feel any surprise, or even to speak. She 
could only lie still in a sort of delicious 
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languor, passively taking whatever Was of- 
fered her ; the faces around her all seeming 
familiar, but blending, shifting, like a beau- 
tiful kaleidoscope. What a sweet waking 
up it was, in the dear old room^ with its 
pretty painted set ! — no lambriquins.at the 
windows, but. God's glad sunlight and clear, 
fresh air. Why, she had never thought 
before what a blessing it was just to breathe 
easy and freely. 

She gained strength very rapidly, and soon 
began to talk, and to listen, more and more 
eagerly, for Daph's stfep on the stair, bring- 
ing the little waiter with such delicious 
(^ream toast and chicken broth. After a 
while, even Maybee was allowed to come in, 
for a short half hour, and chatter awav 
about the kittens, and croquet, and the new 
teacher. 

It was when Bell supposed she was alone 
with Aunt Em, that she inquired first, for 
mamma Yose. 

"You know their house was opened and 
they felt obliged to go and look after it. 
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Dr. Helps thought it would be so much more 
quiet and airy here, he would run the risk of 
moving you, and we are glad to have our 
little giri again," Aunty answered, looking 
questioningly into the eyes, so deeply set in 
the thin, white face, 

** I am so glad to be here. Aunty." Bell 
lay still a few moments, and then continued ; 
*' I don't believe I shall ever envy Kitty her 
things, again." 

** I hope not, dear.'* 

** It, — they, looked so different, when — I 
thought I was not coming back, — ever^ I 
mean, you know." 

" Yes, Bell ; the verj" best earth can give 
us, looks poor and worthless when we come 
to die, for they cannot help or comfort us. 
Only Jesus can do that." 

*' I want to know Him, better," sobbed 
Bell. " Oh, I hope Sue will let me pray 
with her again, now." 

" It wa^ all my fault you stopped, - — I was 
so cross, — and I've been so sorry,": cried 
Sue, jumping up from her low seat at the 
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foot of the bed, and throwing her arms 
around Bell's neck, 

" Gently, my dear," interposed her mother, 
" remember Bell must not be excited. It is 
time for her beef-tea, now, and after she has 
slept awhile, we will talk about this, again." 

The second talk was in the quiet ** gloam- 
ing," as Molly Dinah called it. 

** Did you pray for me when I was sick, 
Susy ? " asked Bell. " It seems as if I 
remember thinking you would, and won- 
dering if God would hear, and let me get 
well. I never thought of Kitty, once, — 
yes, I did. I remember thinking, no matter 
how much she loved me, she couldn't pray 
for me, and that nothing else would do me 
any good. Why doesn't she come to see 
me?" 

" God has answered a great many of our 
prayers," said Sue, evasively, " Except for 
Varney. Varney wont sign the pledge, now 
Will has, because you see Will cuts him so, 
and that Tom Lawrence follows him right 
up, and Harry has gone away to his school 
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4kgain. But mother says we must not be 
discouraged. God works slowly, sometimes ; 
t)h, mother, there is something I want to ask 
you about, that verse, * Pray without ceasing ^ 
and another most like it, ^ Men ought always 
to pray and not to faint J* When Bell was so 
very sick, and the house was so still, and we 
were all so worried, and nothing going on, 1 
felt like praying all the time. I don't know 
how many times a day, I went away alone ; 
but as soon as we begin visiting, and having 
company, and frolicking, and working, and 
studying, as we used to, it doesn't seem — 
why, I don't see how anybody can pray all 
the time." 

" Has father told you yet, whether you are 
to go with Uncle Grant ? " 

" No, mamma ; — " 

" Oh Sue ! " exclaimed Bell, " You were 
going — where ? To Niagara and all about ; 
— isn't it October ? — why, I don't believe I 
know anything about what day it is." 

" Past the middle of October," said Mrs. 
Sherman, " but-wc couldn't let Sue go while 
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you were so sick, and fortunately business 
has detained Uncle Grant. Next week they 
are to start, and papa will write them to-day, 
to expect Sue on Monday.*' 

Sue caught her breath with almost a sob, 
it came so suddenly at last, and whirling 
once around the room, she buried her face in 
her mother's lap. 

** I am so glad," said Bell, sobbing too, in 
very sympathy, ** and Maybee and I will 
pray for you, every single day. I didn't 
know before, how good it was in God to let 
us do that for our friends. But Aunt Em, 
you were going to. tell Sue about the * pray- 
ing always.' " 

"Yes; Sue hasn't asked for some time 
whether she was to go or not, but I am 
pretty positive it has not been out of her 
thoughts five minutes." 

" You may be sure of that, mamma," said 
Sue, smiling through her tears, '*but I did 
try to be patient, and willing to do as you 
thought best." 

** And you have succeeded, my dear ; you 
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have been a real comfort to us; but we 
could easily read your desire, all the while, 
in your eyes, and in many other ways. And 
that, I think, illustrates somewhat, the spirit 
of prayer which Christ said we should 
always have ; a constant longing and desire, 
which would bring words of prayer naturally 
to our lips at any time ; a love and trust in 
God, which will wait patiently His time, 
without fainting, or being discouraged, — 
even about Varney, my dear, — but which 
none the less, steadily seeks and hungers 
for, the precious gifts He holds in readiness 
for us. Do you understand, Susy ? " 

" I think I do, mamma, but I am afraid, — 
how can we have such a spirit ? " 

^^^ If ye abide in me and my words abide in 
you^'* — those are the conditions; and then 
comes the promise, ^^ Ye shall ask what ye 
mil and it shall be done unto you^ 

" Are there two parts to a Christian ? " 
asked Bell, suddenly. 

** * Abiding in Christ,* and Christ's * words 
abiding in us,* — yes ; we might call it two 
parts," said her Aunt, smiling. 
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" I * think then, — perhaps, — I was only 
half a one," continued Bell. **I did try to 
love Jesus and believe in Him, but I didn't 
think about hdving his word abide in me, — 
I didn't want to obey it — much; and that 
was how I came to be so foolish, and vain, 
and wicked, wasn't it ? " 

"That 'xplains another thing,'* mused 
Maybee, creeping noiselessly away from the 
door, ** the kind, the minister said wouldn't 
only just get into heaven, and never have 
anything much. I knew Bell was one-sided 
or something. I wonder if 'twas being sick 
made her find it out, and if there isn't any 
easier way of telling which kind you belong 
to." 
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^* Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many I say unto 
3'ou will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.** — Golden 
Text, Oct. 6. 

"Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.** — 
Gou>£N Text, Oct 13. 

** I am poor and needy ; yet the Lord thinketh upon me : ** — 
Golden Text, Oct, 20. 

Dbab Mamma, Papa and Everybody : 

Do you suppose they will ever make tele- 
phones so that common folks can use them, 
instead of writing letters ? for I've so much 
to say and no time to say it in, — but I must 
tell about yesterday. 

Uncle had telegraphed to an old chum 
of his that he expected to pass through his 
place, and if he were not too far from the 
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station, would stop over one train for old 
acquaintanee sake. As it proved, be is two 
miles away on the loveliest farm, but be was 
at the depot with such a splendid pair of 
black horses and big open wagon, and 
nothing would do, but all seven of us must 
stop at least, one night with him. He teased 
so hard uncle persuaded the others to con- 
sent, only Mr. John, — aunty's youngest 
brother, you know : the one that isn't mar- 
ried at all, though he's ever so old, and 
makes such lots of fun for Daisy and me, — 
well, he would stop at the hotel about a mile 
from the farm. It didn't look much like 
city hotels, but Mr. John always boards at 
one, and is sort of fussy and independent. 
I suppose he fancied he shouldn't like a farm 
house, but everything was so beautiful, and 
sweet, and clean, and large, even the plates 
of butter and cheese. 

Mr. John came over after tea, and we all 
climbed a hill to see the sun set. We could 
see away off, and then there were such lots 
of hills, all mottled with the loveliest greens 
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and browns and grays and yellows, and the 
pink and purple light fell over the tops, 
and the soft, white mist curled up from 
below — - oh, it was just lovely ! only — (isn't 
it always the way) we wished we were on 
the top of another hill, ever so much higher, 
and which looked about as far off as the 
church from our house. Uncle said he 
should seie the sun rise from that, and Mr. 
John said, if he would wait till a reasonable 
hour he would go with him and take a 
sketch; he is a real artist, and has such 
lovely sketches. Mr. Wells laughed, and 
told them if they proposed to do it on foot, 
they had better set out at once, as even 
then, the sun would get considerable the 
start of them ; but if we would let him plaii 
for to-morrow, and did not object to a few 
hours' drive, he would promise to show us 
one of the loveliest views in the State. 
Uncle fell in with that at once, provided 
we could be back for the three o'clock train. 
Mr. Wells said yes, if we insisted ; but, as 
in that case, Mrs. Wells would insist on our 
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being back to do justice to a dinner, first, 
we should be obliged to start as early as 
seven o'clock. 

Nobody objected ; even Mr. John said he 
would willingly forego his morning snooze, 
for the sake of doing something not down in 
the Guide-books ; he did so detest seeing 
places by rote, and being told just how he 
might expect to feel. We were all up and 
had eaten breakfast, — such lovely buck- 
wheats and honey ! — before seven, but no 
Mr. John appeared. We waited till quarter 
past, and then Aunt Helen said he had 
probably trusted to himself and overslept, 
although she cautioned him, the last thing, 
to have somebody wake him, and that Mr. 
Wells had better drive right along ; it would 
be a good lesson for John, and one he de- 
served. Mr. Wells said his man, Silas, was 
going in the same direction very soon, with 
a lumber wagon, and if Mr. HoUis didn't 
object to the conveyance, he could take him 
within a mile of our destination. So oS we 
went. O, it was too lovely for anything I so 
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cool, and fresh, part of the way through the 
woods, with such exquisite ferns and mosses, 
and great, solemn pine trees, and lively little 
maples and oaks in their fall suits, and up 
great long hills, with the farms stretching on 
and on, like an endless panorama. The 
roads are horrid, but I suppose there's so 
much of them, being *^ stacked," as the man 
said of the soil in Vermont, that they can't 
take so much pains ; but I should want rail- 
ings to the bridges, and something besides 
loose boards all skewing about. We used up 
every single adjective on the way, and when 
we reached the top we could not do any- 
thing but look, and look, and look, for the 
longest while without saying a word. Oh, 
it was so beautiful ! Hills — and hills — and 
hills) — mottled, and streaked, and piaided, 
with so many tints, such splashes of vermil- 
Uon, and carmine, and ochre, and burnt 
sienna ; I do think Dame Nature must have 
upset her color-box in that one particular 
spot. Even the dingy corn-fields and squares 
of pale yellow stubble were lovely; Mr. 
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Wells pointed everything out to ua ; he was 
so pleased that we liked it< Two rivers 
seemed to be playing hide-and-seek among 
the hills, and after awhile they tumbled into 
each other's arms and went waltzing away in 
the sunshine. Then a train of cars glided 
along through the valley, for all the world 
like a huge serpent. Three or four church 
steeples glittered in the sunshine, and the 
little, old-fashioned farm-houses were so 
charming, nestled among the trees, with the 
sheep, and cows, and horses, looking so 
happy, and the men at work were so cun- 
ning, not much bigger than Tod's toy sol- 
diers ; while away off, the soft gray moun- 
tains melted into the clouds, till you could 
not tell which was which. By-and-by, Mr. 
Wells opened a lunch box and gave us 
such elegant sandwiches and tarts, and the 
clearest, coldest water from the loveliest 
spring close by. Everything was in the 
superlative degree, and we were so hungry. 
That, perhaps, and thinking what mother 
would say to it all, reminded me of the 
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words : — " Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of heaven." — was it wicked 
do you think, mamma, dear? But really, 
it did seem as if heaven, the way you talk 
about it, might be something like what we 
were seeing, only it would be just as pure 
and perfect as it looked, and we should 
never have to go away, and leave it, as we 
had to that beautiful picture. A few steps 
down towards the horses, and it was all shut 
out. I couldn't help running back for 
another last look, for all havinp^ to hurry so, 
to overtake the others; and what do you 
think ? there, in the little grove where the 
horses were fastened, was a party of six 
taking their lunch, all shut in by the hill, 
from the cool breeze, and with nothing in 
the world to see, except rocks and trees. 
We all exclaimed why didn't they wait till 
they reached the top ! Oh, they said, they 
were tired, and didn't believe it was so very 
much after all. They asked how far it was, 
and when Mr. Wells told them about a quar- 
ter of a mile, the young ladies declared they 
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^Quldn'ti think of walking it ; one of them 
because she wanted to get back to town to 
do some shopping, and the other, for fear 
it would spoil her shoes* One of the yoiing 
men put on the silliest smile, and thought 
^^it ought to be just as Airaminta said," and 
Araminta said she '* would much rather stop, 
at the little house below, and have a glass 
of soda." 

So they drove down just behind us, and 
such a giggling as they did keep up. I sup- 
pose it sounded sillier, in contrast with all 
we had been seeing and feeling* Aunt 
Helen said she 9ould not conceive of any- 
body's willingly losing that feast of'^beauty 
for such ridiculous reasons. And then, — 
wasn't it queer? uncle said in his quiet 
way, it was only the old Bible truth ; men, 
invited to a gospel feast, and finding plenty 
of foolish excuses for declining; that those 
young people had turned away from a mere 
crumb of what God " has prepared for them 
that love him," and how many would refuse 
it all, for some earthly good, to perish with 
the using. 
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We were so sorry for Mr. John, and so 
frightened when we found he had started 
just after ua; — not with Silas. He didn't 
like the rig, Silas said, and was sure he 
could walk it easily: he told him ^Hhere 
wasn't any path cross-lots, and that 'twas 
considerable furder'n it looked, but he only 
laughed, and seemed sot on trying." 

" So like John," Aunt Helen said, but she 
looked real anxious, and we were so relieved, 
when he came riding up on the funniest old 
spring-board. We were the longest while 
getting anything out of him, he was so busy 
eating his dinner, but it -was just as wo 
thought. He did over-sleep, and then had 
to wait an age for his breakfast. Aunt 
Helen said she would warrant he ordered it 
exactly as if he was in the city, when he 
might have known they couldn't get every- 
thing, at a moment's notice in the country , 
and then such a time as he had wading 
creeks, and pushing through under-brush, 
and climbing one hill after another, thinking 
every one would be the last ; over ploughed 
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ground, through swamps, around quagmires, 
when he didn't go in, and at last haying to 
take to the highway over a rickety fence, 
which let him down straight into a ditch. 
He had to stop at a farm-house to have the 
mud washed off. The woman offered to 
mend his coat, too, and gave him some milk 
in a tin basin, and some pie and cheese in 
his hand, — imagine Mr. John ! He found 
by inquiry, he had barely time to get back, 
and engaged the ^ old man ' to drive him 
around. We could not help laughing, and 
Aunt Helen said, " Well, John, the next 
time, I do hope you wont insist on having 
your own way." He drew such a long 
breath, and asked if it wasn't rather tough, 
when a fellow had worked twice as hard as 
the rest, and missed the show after all, to 
make him own up it was all his own fault? 
but then he said, seeing we expected it, and 
he really couldn't find who else was to blame, 
he should shoulder it all, and in considera- 
tion of the burden and his bruises, trusted 
we would mention the subject but sparingly. 
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The others were getting into the carriage; 
Uncle stood close by Mr. John, and I was 
right behind them, although neither of them 
saw me ; Uncle spoke very softly, but I 
couldn't help hearing; — "Just so, brother 
John, people who try to enter the kingdom 
of heaven their own way^ or who wait till it 
is too late^ will have to acknowledge it is all 
their own fault, if, though they seek never 
so earnestly, they are not able to enter.*' 
Mr. John looked real angry for a minute, 
and then he smiled and said, " One can take 
anything from you. Grant, because you live 
your religion, and I might as well serve to 
point a moral as anything else ; only your 
points prick tremendously as a general thing, 
and I must confess this has some show of 
probability. WiU I think of it? Can't 
help it, I suppose, now, every time this 
confounded jaunt comes to mind." 

One more sheet, to tell j'-ou of something 
that happened the other day. Aunt Cynthia 
will be interested, I know. We had a few 
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moments to wait at the depot, and there was 
an old woman waiting, too, with such a lot 
of bundles, in red silk pooket*handkerchiefs, 
and calico bags, and newspapers ; and what 
did she do, when I was standing alone, but 
ask me to sit down beside those horrid 
bundles, while she went to ask if there was 
any train before the next one, or something 
just as silly, — I didn't half stop to hear^ I 
was. so afraid people would think I knew 
her. I can see how foolish it was now, but 
then I didn't think of anything but how to 
get away. I said I was in a hurry, and we 
did go in two or three minutes, so I really 
couldn't have stayed, but I kept thinking 
how worried and anxious the poor woman 
looked, and wishing I had said something to 
comfort her, till it actually spoiled half my 
pleasure. I made up my mind then, to help 
the very next one I saw in trouble, ** horrid " 
or not, and wasn't I discouraged not two 
hours afterwards to find a real shabby look- 
ing woman, in a rusty black veil, sitting in 
one corner of the ladies' room, wringing her 
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hands, and crying, I was sure. I did not 
know what to do ; .Aunty didn't notice her 
at all ; you know she isn't just like Uncle ; 
fihe enjoys everything lovely and beautiful, 
and passes right by disagreeable things ; and 
the others were all out on the platform, t 
am afraid my courage would have failed me 
but for remembering about Miss Nancy's 
great aunt. I ventured to speak, at last, 
and who should I find, under that old veil, 
but Margaret McNab ! She knew me in a 
moment, and broke out with ; 

" O, Miss Susy, the Lord did think, and 
sent you, didn't he ? I never will doubt him 
again." 

Isn't it strange we never knew of her 
going awajr from Whithaven ? It seems she 
has a father and mother living somewhere in 
Canada, and after she began to feel God had 
forgiven her, for Jesus' sake, her first 
thought was to ask their forgiveness, for she 
ran away from home so as to do as she 
pleased. She had often wanted to go back, 
but was too ashamed, although she knew. 
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she said, her dear old mother would open 
the door wide, the moment she saw her 
coming; it was that, helped her to believe 
Jesus would save her, when Mr. Sampson 
told her about the prodigal son. She didn't 
say a word to anybody, but began saving up 
every cent, living on bread and water, and 
not buying anything she could do without, 
except now and then a flower for the baby's 
grave ; if we had only thought, and given 
her those ! I don't wonder she sets so much 
by " her verse," the last text she heard Mr. 
Sampson preach from. "2 am poor and 
needy,, yet the Lord thinheth upon me." Peo- 
ple and things get crowded out of our minds 
so; after all my wanting to help Margaret, 
too 1 Well, she worked extra hours at the 
iilill, and did clear-starching for Mrs. Stuart 
besides, and just as soon as she had enough, 
she started. But she was so worn out, she 
was taken sick on the way, and had to be 
carried to a hospital. Think what a comr 
fort her verse was then, all alone among 
strangers. And the Lord did think upon 
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her, she says, and raised her up some friends 
who started her on again, as soon as she was 
able. But in changing cars, that noon, 
somebody had picked her pocket; money, 
ticket, even the one little lock of her baby's 
hair, was gone. Who could have robbed 
such a poor, feeble-looking woman I I told 
Daisy about it, and we asked Uncle if we 
might give her the money he had given us to 
buy candy, and nuts, and picture-papers 
with: it is so nice, to have them in the cars, 
but of course we could do without. Uncle 
talked with her awhile, and then he went 
and bought her another ticket — wasn't that 
splendid I and we gave her our money, and 
said " Good-bye^" for our train left first. 
Aunty said she was so glad to have that 
forlorn face out of her sight, but I shall 
never forget the look in her eyes, when she 
thanked us and said, ^* Seem's if nobody ever 
need to be lonesome or afeared, if only 
they've put themselves into the Lord's keep- 
ing, and remember He's thinking upon 
them/' And you can't imagine how that 
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verse comforts me^ nights, when I get to 
wondering if anybody is thinking of me at 
home, and grow just the least bit homesick." 
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LBTTEB FBOM MAYBBE. 

'*Tlie wicked is driven Away in his wickedness; but the 
righteous hath hope in his death.** — Golden Text, Oct 27. 

And Jesus answering, said, Were there not ten cleansed ? 
but where are the nine I ** — Golden Text, Nov. 3. 

** Verily I say unto you. Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall In no wise enter there- 
in.** — GrOLDEN TeXT, NoV. 10. 

Deab Sue: 

Tod and me are going to write this letter, 
that is, Tod is going to do all my errands for 
a week, so I can have time to print what we 
want to say. We liked your letter very 
much, only it was awful long, and I shan't 
put any adjectives in mine, 'cause papa said 
they was thick as plum-pudding in yours. 
Mamma said it was a pretty good letter, and 
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he said yes, but he didn't want his daughter 
to be a Crushing girl with a period. I don't 
know who the Gushing girls are, nor what 
hurt periods do, but I don't mean to have 
any stops in mine, it is such a bother to 
know where to put what. Aunt Cynthia 
felt real bad cause she forgot all about Mar- 
garet McNab after her baby died, and 
mamma too. Mamma says we try to get 
folks into the right way, and then we leave 
'em to tug along, alone, 'specially if they're 
poor and needy. Nobody but Jesus thinks 
about them always. It made Aunt Cynthia 
remember about Mrs. Flynn. She's been 
mis'rable you know, ever since before Abby 
and Jakey died, and it's been so long Aunt 
Cynthia kind of forgot all about it. So we 
went right away to see her. You know 
what a dark old entry it is, and how tippety 
the stairs are. Well, just as we were going 
up, two men came tearing down, right smack 
against us. Aunt Cynthia caught hold of 
the railing, but I rolled clear way down on 
to the sidewalk, into my go-to-meeting hat 
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and all. Aunt Cynthia and another man 
picked me up, and he polited away to us 
how he was a protective trying to catch a 
Bank man, just like papa, who stole a lot 
of money and run away. You can read 
about it in the paper. They tracked him to 
that old house, and stayed all day and the 
night before, and away he'd went. Our 
man said some swearing words then, which 
I shan't .put in ; he said anyway they had 
driven him out of one more hole, and were 
bound to run him down at last. I kind of 
pitied him, if my elbow was black and blue. 
Then we went up into Mis. Flynn's room. I 
should think the flies would slip up — every- 
thing shines so. The stove was just as 
black, and there wasn't a speck of dust, and 
her calico rocking-chair was all starched 
clean, and the tidies, and the curtains, and 
the floor too. She was ever so glad to see 
us and talked away just as happy. You 
wouldn't never s'posed she'd lost all the 
little boy and girl she ever had in the whole 
world, and you wouldn't s'pose so much she 
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'xpected to die pretty soon, her own self. 
She showed Annt Cynthia what it was, 
three awful sores on her side ; it made 
things whirl right round to look at 'em, 
and Aunt Cjnthia told me to go and sit 
down by the window. Then she asked Mis. 
Flynii how did she ever keep up so, and do 
her work, and Mis. Flynn said he did a great 
deal around house. She meant Mr. Flynn, 
and I guess ^^ he " is his first name, cause she 
called him so all the time. She says now 
she can't get well, she's most glad God took 
Abby and Jakey first; she talked about 
dying just as we talk about going visiting, 
where we expect to have splendid times and 
hope they'll send for us real quick. 

She said she did want to be patient, but 
nights, when she couldn't sleep, and those 
hot days with such awful, dreadful sores, it 
was pretty hard work. I should think it 
would be. I should hope to get well, hard 
as I could, but I don't b'lieve anything 
would ever make me want to die, do you ? 
She said she had lots of blessings ; he was 
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real good to her, and sometimes the neigh- 
bors sent her in a bit of soup or pudding ; 
but the hope of seeing Jesus so soon, was 
better than meat and drink. I asked Aunt 
Cynthia, going home, if Mis. Flynn wasn't a 
good deal like Lazarus, and she said yes, the 
poor woman had lived on crumbs all her 
life, and would go straight to the best place 
in heaven, when she died. Aunt Cynthia 
said she should rather a hundred times be 
them, — that's Mis. Flynn and Lazarus, but I 
guess she meant only one to once, — than to 
be that wicked man who stole and had to 
run away from his conscience and the p'lice 
besides. I asked her if she s'posed Mr. 
Dives was a Bank man and stole, and she 
said No, she didn't s'pose he did nothing at 
all but spend his money real foolish; she 
said using God's money wrong, was as bad 
as stealing, and it might be the Dives, who 
owned that old house where we'd been — I 
didn't know what his name was before, but 
the roof leaks the worst kind, right on Mis. 
Flynn's bed if she don't move it out, — 
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would lift up his eyes some day, in some 
sort of a Gomorrah, with just such a roof 
over his head. I forgot to give the ten cents 
I earned for sitting still, to Mis, Flynn. I 
carried it a purpose, so you and Daisy 
needn't think you are all the charity folks 
in the world. Aunt Cynthia said I'd better 
give it to some poor' childrens, and pretty 
soon we saw a little boy crying on the door- 
step. I s'pose he'd lost a penny, most likely 
he was going after milk ; they always are in 
stories, but I remembered afterwards I didn't 
see any pitcher, but Aunt Cynthia knew 
they was awful poor, so I looked real smilr 
ing and dropped all those ten cents right 
into his hand. And what do you s'pose I he 
just run his tongue out and cleared straight 
round a corner, without ever thanking me 
the least little bit. He won't get any more 
of my money, and I told Aunt Cynthia so, 
but she only " humph ! d," and asked me 
if I didn't remember how, when Jesus cured 
ten sick folks, only just one came back to 
thank Him, but she never heard that he 
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healed any less people because nine out 
of ten forgot to say thank you. Now-a- 
days, she said, it was oftener ninety-nine out 
of a hundred who never stopped to think 
where their blessings came from, or cared 
either. She looked as if she meant me, and 
I do s'pose I forget real often, to thank God 
for things, 'cause it seems, somehow, as if 
everything had to be made, and it wasn't 
no more trouble to give me, mine. I told 
Aunt Cynthia so, and she said quite likely 
that boy thought I had plenty of cents, and 
might as well drop them into his pocket as 
anywhere. I never thought before, about 
God's liking to be thanked, same's we do^ 
but I'm going to remember every day now, 
and not be like those nine, mean, mis'rable 
leper-men. 

Old Mr. Mullins was sitting out on his 
piazza, and we stopped to t^lk. If I was 
his folks I would not let him read so many 
big books. It makes him talk so queer. 
He said we were all of us tad-poles once, 
and then we grew into monkeys and then 
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into men. I shouldn't want to believe that^ 
if I didn't know any better, because I should 
be afraid we might whop into something else 
any minute, bears, or donkeys, or a whale, 
perhaps. He don't believe there is any 
God, and he's studied all .about how the 
world was made, and what keeps things 
growing over and over new ; it's some kind 
of a blow-plaster. You'd s'pose he had the 
recipe, he talked so grand ; and Aunt 
Cynthia she talked about 'lection, and de- 
crees, and all the big Catechism words, and 
they kept talking faster, and louder, and 
forgetting to wait till they got through, and 
you'd certain have thought they was quarrel- 
ing, if it wasn't about the Bible, and they 
was both so grown up. He said folks 
punished themselves when they needed to, 
but he would thank the Lord to show him 
how he needed punishing, or forgiving 
either. He hadn't never lied, nor cheated, 
nor stole, nor anything, only just what he'd 
ought to. I don't see what he was going to 
thank the Lord for, if there isn't any. I 
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wouldn't talk as he did for anything, atid of 
course I aint nearly so wicked, because I 
aint half so old, and never did behave real 
bad like most little girls. Aunt Cynthia 
said %he was thankful she felt she was a 
great sinner, and needed to be saved. I 
wouldn't be thankful I was a sinner, would 
you? I told mamma they talked just like 
two Pharisees, and she said wasn't there 
three of them there? I didn't remember 
seeing anybody else, but afterwards I 
thought, Molly Dinah did come and sit 
down on the steps while they were talking 
the big talk; but she looked more like a 
publican I guess, 'cause she sighed real long, 
and said such hifaliitin words weren't made 
for poor ignorant folks like her. And she 
was proper glad the Lord Jesus didn't use 
'em when he told us what to do. He said 
^^ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.^^ There wasn't any s'poses 
nor perhapses about it. And He didn't say 
we miffht believe like little children, when 
we wasn't wise and bookish, but that nobody 
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who didn't be like little children could come 
into his kingdom, and good little children 
she said, didn't be thinking how good they 
were nor how bad they were, but just did 
what their papas and mammas said. Aunt 
Cynthia heard me telling mother, and she 
just shut her book straight up, — she was 
reading Evidences and things, so as to talk 
with old Mr. MuUins again, — and said she 
b'lieved Molly Dinah was right ; anyway, she 
meant to carry her Bible to Gran'pa MuUins, 
and ask him to study it with her, just as if 
they were little children reading a letter 
from their father. And then she said some 
verses she learned once, about some children 
playing meeting at home Sunday. I've 
learned 'em and this is the end of it. 

**Sing on, your elders are singing. 
And reading the Word within ; 
Alas t that so few are praising, 
That 80 few are free from sin, — 

**From the sin of our hoi}' things, 
From the undertone of strife. 
That quenches the power of prayer, 
And mars the holiest life. 
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** Sing on, for the purest worship 
That can rise from earthly hall, 
Is but the cry of the weakest babe 
In the ear of the Lord of all. 

So she's gone to see him to-Klay, and I 
heard her ask mother to pray, so I guess 
God will help them to find the real " pure 
gold" meaning. She looked real lovely, — I 
mean she didn't look straight up proud, as 
she used to. Maybe she's had lots of sides 
to her religion, with real sharp corners, and 
now she isn't going to have only two, what 
mamma told Bell about. I guess too, it 
wanted more Bible words mixed in with 
the Catechism. Bell's been helping me. 
Where you see the writing, it's she and 
not me, and she's fixed the capitals, and 
spelling, and points, so you needn't be 
ashamed if it never gets anywhere and folks 
read it. Bell's real nice now-a-days, — deep 
down too and we pray every night. I shant 
let her see this again now I've put in about 
her being nice cause it isnt best to puff 
people up and she never says Im nice we get 
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Along real Beautifully though and tod 
wants me to ask if they have any alligators 
to the hotels where you live. I dont think 
thats exactly the word but its some kind of 
a gaiter that carries folks up stairs and we 
want to ride in one awfully and he says does 
uncle grant let you carry your Ticket and 
hold it up all yourself when the nipper comes 
along, thats all i can think of now. 

Post something, excuse all mistakes and 
points left out of this page cause mothers 
gone Away and bells going to carry it to the 
oflSce so ive stopped all Myself your dear 
little sister and tod too. ... 
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xxn. 

MTSS LOMY'S PABTY. 

"For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that whicli 
was lost." — Golden Text, Nov. 17. 

"And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it." — Goldkn Text, Nov. 24. 

" For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cap, ye do 
shew the Lord*s death till he came." — Golden Text, Dec. 1. 

" Say, you know about Christmas, and 
4th of Julys ? ** inquired Tod, dashing in, 
locomotive fashion, upon Maybee, who sat 
behind the door, working a card-board motto 
for Aunt Cynthia's Christmas present. 

** One — two — ^three — ^four — five, — Course 
I do," said Maybee, without looking up. 

"Well, do you know what Haul-her-in 
night is ? " 
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" No, nor nobody else," rejoined Maybee, 
contemptuously. 

" Yes, they do," persisted Tod ; " It's Kke 
Christmas, only there isn't any presents, and 
nothing to eat, much." 

" Beautiful sort of a time," remarked 
Maybee, coolly resuming her counting. 

*' Well, anyhow. Miss Lomy's going to have 
a partjs and 'vite me, and you, and Bell, and 
everybody, — Sue, too, if she gets home, and 
she will, 'cause they've telegrammed to 
Uncle to come straight back to see some 
business, and so he'll just stay in Niagara 
Falls, long's they can, and not go anywhere's 
else, and the party's all night, too." 

Down went the motto, and away went 
Maybee to head-quarters, where Tod's re- 
ports were duly explained and confirmed. 
He and Bell had been sent on an errand to 
the Scott sisters, and been entertained with 
reminiscences of days long gone by, among 
which " Hallow E'en " had honorable men- 
tion, being a marked day in their calendar, 
although quite unknown in Bell's. 
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^^ Do let's have a tea-party, and keep the 
children all night, on purpose to let them 
manoeuvre," said Miss Lomy. " It's all in- 
nocent enough, and used to be such fun. 
I'll ask their mothers, anyway, and air the 
spare bed right straight off." 

The novelty of the thing made up for 
whatever might be lacking in the small, low 
house, with its plain, old-fashioned furniture, 
and still more plain and old-fashioned in- 
mates. Sue declared it would almost recon- 
cile her to losing Montreal and Quebec, al- 
though, to tell the truth, that wasn't a hard 
thing to do, for she had seen so much, she 
was really glad not to tarry this time in the 
Queen's dominion, and get her unsophisti- 
cated eyes quite put out. Miss Lomy also 
added Say and Tilly Ellis to her list of in- 
vited guests. Six was such a nice number, 
she said, even if they did have to stow away 
close and do without elbow room. 

The happy six, were in turn, prepared to 
enjoy everything to the utmost ; — the cups 
and saucers of real china, with funny little 
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rainbows around the edges, and funnier 
flowers in the shallow centres; — the dark 
blue ware used to eke out, and apologized 
for, precisely as if it wasn't a centennial /w- 
ToVy — the cunning little biscuit, the damson 
preserve, the generous cubes of genuine 
pound cake, and the big round loaf of plum 
cake, frosted and ornamented with the queer- 
est little sugar heart, yellowed with time, 
and edged with box, and tied with faded- 
eaten ribbons. They all helped about clean- 
ing away the tea-things, and then they sat 
down in the pleasant twilight, and listened 
eagerly, while one or another of the sisters 
recalled some "Hallow E'en" experience. 
Once, they had dressed all in white and 
gone ever so far to a grave-yard, walked way 
through it, spread a table-cloth on the grass 
and ate a lunch, and then walked slowly 
back, — all for the sake of seeing their future 
husbands. 

"And did you ? " asked Tod, anxiously. 

" Well, no ; every solitary thing we saw, 
was three small boys racing home, cross-lots. 
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from a candy-pull, or some sort of a circus," 
said Miss Lomy, with the least little sigh for 
a vanished vision. 

** And did you marry them ? " persisted 
Maybee, despite Sue's warning nudge. 

" Mercy ! no ; they might as well have 
married their grandmothers, when they were 
grown up," said Miss Lomy, with her cheery 
little laugh. — " You see we were too far 
along for that generation, and I tell the giils 
there's no knowing how much we've missed, 
by not being a little later ; as it is, none of 
us never seemed to find another half, exactly 
to correspond ; maybe they're tucked away, 
Bomewheres, waiting ' to be called for,' more's 
the pity, — though, bless me I I can think 
of worse things to do without, — I mean 
worse things than doing without. Now for 
instance, a lazy, good-for-nothing husband, 
or a unstiddy, drinking man, or one who 
would have his own way, wouldn't make 
things so pleasant, though to be sure, men 
in general, are real nice and convenient, — in 
their sphere. But then, old maids have their 
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spheres, too, and it's one nobody else can fill, 
do their best." 

** And then, too, there's never any knowing 
what may happen, and that keeps things 
lively," said Miss Dolly, shaking her grey 
carls. 

Miss Nancy poked the open fire, and sighed, 
mysteriously, 

" Doesn't she look real romantic ? " whis- 
pered Bell to Sue. *' Do ask Miss Lomy if 
there's a story." 

Sue slipped into the kitchen after Miss 
Shelomith. 

" Well dear, it isn't much of a story ; it 
would have been, I suppose, if he had died, 
or gone to sea ; but he just married a girl 
who had more money, — that's all. I can't 
see why it wasn't as hard a blow for poor 
Nancy; — it would hurt worse, seems to me; 
because you needn't bury all the old love in 
a grave ; but the world looks at it differently, 
somehow. If a girl is jilted, she is laughed 
at and tossed one side, but if her lover dies, 
she's plumped right into a novel, and is ^ so 
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interesting.* They need pity enough, both 
of 'em, as a general thing, though in Nancy's 
case, he turned out a real rascal, which was 
sometliing to be thankful for, — I mean that 
he loved money more'n he did her, and saved 
her all that disgrace. We never know when 
the Lord's mercies are keeping us from be- 
ing consumed. I suppose Dolly might have 
married another man ; he kept coming, but 
she didn't fancy him, and so there isn't any 
story to that ; though I guess he was really 
put to about it ; — but dear me ! here' we are 
just wasting time ; run right back in the par- 
lor, dear, and I'll fetch the things in a min- 
ute." 

'* Mustn't we wait till midnight?" asked 
Bell, when Miss Lomy came in. 

" Well, they do say so, but I haven't the 
least idea it makes any difference, and your 
ma's might not be willing. I guess we'll 
begin right away." 

Tod watched the wonderful proceedings 
with wide open eyes, but Miss Lomy seemed 
a trifle absent-minded, and as uneasy as the 
nuts on the shovel Bell was holding. 
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" I tell you what, girls," she broke out at 
length, " if you are going to try creeping 
down cellar, backwards, with a looking- 
glass, it is time you was ^bout it." 

" Oh, Miss Lomy, that ought to be at the 
* solemn stroke of twelve,' to see what stuff 
we are made of, if nothing more," laughed 
Sue. 

" You'll find it solemn enough, I guess, 
with all the doors, shet," said Miss Nancy, 
discouragingly. 

** If you don't, you can try it over again 
at midnight," chippered Mies Lomy. " Who 
is going first, now ? " 

" I don't believe I wiU try it, at all," said 
Bell, nonchalantly. " Of course you can't 
see anything in the dark, and what is the 
use?" 

" If there is a face in the glass, there will 
be light enough to see it, so IVe been told," 
said Miss Lomy, " and you needn't feel 
startled if there i% a sudden fiash." 

^^ I don't much think my mamma 'd want 
me to try that," remarked Maybee, with 
sudden dutifulness. 
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*•! don't much think I want to," s§id 
Tilly, with honest emphasis. 

"I do," laughed Say, "and I mil too, if 
Sue will ; only I'd just as exactly as lieves 
she'd go first." 

" And I had just as lieves have it over 
with," said Sue, starting off, armed with a 
small old-fashioned mirror, and pluck enough 
to carry her safely past all creaking doors 
and whistling keyholes. 

Did she see a face ? Well, she did ; three 
of them ; real flesh and blood faces, too, and 
the owners thereof, Will Carter, Harry 
Stuart, and Dick Vance, having treacher- 
ously cut off her retreat, caught her up in 
their arms, and carried her, laughing, scold- 
ing, protesting, up the stairs, through the 
kitchen, into the little front room, where the 
others sat holding their breath, all except 
Miss Lomy, who was fidgeting around among 
her bowls of water, dishes of salt, egg-shells, 
wooden ladles, as innocently as if she had 
not smuggled those same boys down the 
cellar stairs, half an hour before. 
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paving heard as boys will, that something 
was "up," they had come to Miss Lomy, 
begged invitations, and reported themselves 
at the hour agreed upon, with the biggest 
bags of oranges, candies, huts and raisins, 
& la surprise. 

"But whose face was in the looking-glass,' 
when they shined the lantern at you ? " 
queried Maybee, as soon as ever she could 
be heard. 

Sue worked away at the egg-shells. If 
she ever answers Maybee's question, it will 
be to her grand-children on some Hallow 
E'en, far away in the future. 

Of course all the tricks had to be tried 
over, and then they played games, " Dumb 
Orator," " Consequences," " Mr. Red Cap," 
"What is my thought like?" "Buzz," 
"Crambo," "Ten fine birds," &c. If you 
want to know anything worth playing, ask 
that youthful matron of sixty. Miss Lomy's 
sister Dolly, 

About eleven, the girls stood on the door- 
step, in the clear, frosty moonlight, and 
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watched the boys go merrily away ; and 
then, curling up in a bunch on the hearth- 
rug, before the open grate, they begged for 
one more story to " quiet them down, before 
going to bed." 

" Deary me I '* said Miss Lomy, " IVe told 
you most everything I know, unless — have 
I told you much about brother Andrew ? " 

" Not a word ; was he your very own 
brother, and had you more than one ? " 

"There were five of us girls, and only 
one boy: — he was the youngest, and just 
the dearest little fellow," said Miss Lomy, 
with a sigh. 

" And so smart," added Miss Dolly, ** he 
could read anything when he was four years 
old. Tell about the Noah's ark, Shelomith." 

Miss Dolly preferred jogging her sister's 
memory to acting as orator, herself. 

*' Oh, that was one day when the teacher 
asked the scholars if they could tell what 
Noah's ark was made of, • and Andrew 
shouted out, — * I know, — hickory bark.' 
You see, he'd heard father sing those ri- 
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diculous college songs. Being as he was 
a minister's son, it was just a little mortify- 
ing to us girls, you know." 

"Now tell about the president's going 
through," said Miss Dolly. 

" Just as he did where Sue was ? " asked 
Maybee, rubbing her eyes. Tod was already 
fast asleep, with his head in her lap. 

" Yes, only it was a much more wonderful 
thing in them days. Why, I've walked 
three miles, just to see the President's mes- 
sage go through." 

" What sort of a thing was it ? " asked 
Maybee, pouting a little at the explosion 
which followed. 

" Never mind, dear ; you didn't think. 
It is a speech, you know, that the President 
sends every year, to Congress." 

" Is that what it goes through ? " 

" Well, dear, I'm not so sure ; but it has 
to go to lots of places on the telegraph 
wires, to be put in the papers. Then^ it had 
to go horseback. A man would ride up to 
the tavern full speed, his horse all of a 
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lather, fttid another man on another horse, 
would be there, waiting to grab the mes- 
sage and go tearing away with it, to the 
next town." 

" What was the hurry ? " asked Maybee. 

"Dear knows; — I don't," said Miss Lomy, 
"only that we, Yankees, must know all 
about a thing, before it's really happened. 
But this time it was the President himself, 
and everybody was crazy to get a look at 
him. Andrew heard us talking, — he was 
about seven, then, and had been wanting a 
Pictorial Geography all summer ; but with 
eight mouths to feed, it wasn't often father 
could buy anything we didn't really need* 
Minister's salaries were pretty small, in them 
days, and dreadfully apt to shrink, besides 
the agents and home missionaries, staying all 
night, every full and change. Well, it seems 
Andrew got it into his head the President 
would give him anything he asked for ; so he 
planned to climb up on the carriage steps, 
and after making his best bow, invite him to 
come and eat dinner with us. At the table, 
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he thought he could more easily^ explain 
about the wonderful book, and be sure of 
getting it. He laid in with Nancy to cook 
something real nice ; — none of us thought 
he was so dreadfully in earnest, though he 
begged mother to let him wear his Sunday 
clothes, and was quite cut up when she 
showed him they were worn too thin to risk 
pulling through a crowd, and there was no 
telling when he could have any more. But 
he trudged off, finally, in his everyday ones, 
and stood close beside the road, — with both 
hands over his knees to hide the patches, 
two full hours, comforting himself with 
thinking very likely he could get some new 
clothes, too, real boughten store ones. Well, 
as it happened, the carriage actually stopped 
close beside the little fellow, and he was 
scrabbling up, with his heart going pit-a-pat, 
so he couldn't speak, I suppose, when a 
gentleman stepped up the other side, leading 
a boy about Andrew's size. That boy was 
all rigged out in blue plaid trousers and gilt 
buttons, and had a tassel on his cap. The 
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President took him right on his knee, and 
then they all drove along to the tavern and 
went into dinner. We found out, after- 
wards, it was the President's brother and 
nephew, come from somewheres, to join the 
corsage^ as Nancy says foreigners call a string 
of handsome carriages. But that's neither 
here nor there, — poor Andrew came home, 
crying as if his heart would break. I re- 
member mother took her hands right out 
of the dough, and sat down in her little 
rocker, and talked, oh, so comfortin'. You 
see, Andrew was sure nothing but the gold 
buttons and gilt tassels made the President 
take to that little boy, instead of him. 
Even aft^r he grew up, he used to say he 
couldn't never hear his name mentioned 
without that bitter, hurt feeling, although 
then, of course, he knew how it was. 
Mother tried to make him understand that 
the President was only a man, just like 
papa, and that although he had a great deal 
more money, he couldn't possibly give every 
little boy and girl, in the United States, 
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what they wanted ; — * I wish there was 
somebody who could/ sobbed Andrew, 
*• 'cause it's so dreadful to want things, and 
never ask nobody.' And then mother, in 
her sweet way, told him of One who could, 
of One who, years ago, came and lived with 
men, on purpose to show them how good 
and loving He was ; and how once, when he 
was passing through a certain town, a man 
named Zaccheus, climbed a tree to see Him. 
* Oh, I remember,' said Andrew, * but Zac- 
cheus wasn't poor and ragged ; maybe Jesus 
wouldn't have spoke, if he'd had on my old 
clothes.' * Nobody was ever too poor and 
ragged, for Jesus to notice and help,' mother 
said. ^Zaccheus was so wicked, the Jews 
wondered how Christ could eat dinner with 
him, but Jesus said that was what he came 
into the world for ; — "to seek and save 
that which was lost." Jesus was God as 
well as man, and could help everybody.' 

" I wish I'd lived when Zaccheus did," 
sighed Andrew. 

" But if you had lived here, and Zaccheus 
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away off in Jerico, Jesus could not have 
spoken to both of you. He was in the body 
then, and could no more be in two places at 
once, tlian can the President now," said 
mother. ^^ But the Jesus who rose from the 
dead, and went back to Heaven, and who is 
at the right hand of God, he can see, and 
hear, and help everybody, no matter where 
they are. He is nearer to my little boy, 
to-day, than He was to Zaccheus in the tree. 
He can hear his faintest whisper. He said 
to Zaccheus, " C<yme down^ for to-day I must 
abide at thy hyuAe^ To my little Andrew, 
he says " If ye abide in me and my words 
abide in you^ ye shall ask what you wUl and it 
shall be done unto you.* " 

Bell and Sue exchanged glances, and 
Maybee hurriedly inquired, in rather a 
fretful tone ; — 

" Why don't you tell us what became of 
Andrew ? " 

"I think he became a Christian, then," 
said Miss Lomy, softly. " He had prayed, 
night and morning, ever since he could 
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speak plain, but after that, he just seemed to 
talk to the Lord Jesus and tell him every- 
thing, as he did mother. He would go, 
and ask for something, and then wait so 
patient, *' 

" For the best answer," said Sue, as Miss 
Lcmy stopped to wipe a tear from under her 
glasses, — "It is such hard work sometimes^ 
but so much better than choosing for our- 
selves." 

"Dear! dear! what should we do, if we 
couldn't leave it all in His hands, and be 
sure He was loving us better'n any earthly 
father, all the whole time. You see Andrew 
died when he was nineteen, — dear boy! 
Just as he was ready to be useful, it 
seemed." 

"Don't you think it would have been 
easier to believe God really knows, and 
cares, if we had lived when Jesus did?" 
asked Bell, after another little silence. 

"Perhaps; but the Bible ought to be 
enough, — that, and the Comforter he sent, 
to abide with us, forever. If we didn't 
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know anything about God, only what Na- 
ture and Reason tells us, seems to me, we 
might doubt His goodness pretty often; 
there's so much sorrow, and suffering, and 
dreadful things happening all around us. It 
would be like seeing only one side ; you've 
heard about the gold and silver shield? 
Well, 'pears to me, the Bible just shows the 
other side ; it tells about God's great, loving 
heart, — that's what makes it so precious. 
There aint no book like it; even infidels 
admit that. You see, it tells us Jesus really 
cared and felt for poor, weak folks just like 
us, and if He did then^ He will now^ because 
God can't change ; and there's so many 
things in the Bible, going to prove He did. 

" What things ? Tell us some of them, 
said Bell, timidly. 

** Well, for one, His weeping over Jeru- 
salem, — that wicked city. You see a just 
God couldn't help punishing, but a loving 
Saviour wept over the poor, doomed city, 
that he would so gladly have saved, if they 
would let Him. And there's nothing to me 
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like a real tear, to prove folks take a genuine 
interest in you. It's a deal easier to laugh 
with them that laugh, than 'tis to weep with 
the sorrowing, but it's when we're in trouble, 
we want friends the most. Jesus wept with 
Lazarus' sisters, you know, for all He was 
going to turn their mourning straight into 
joy. I heard once, about two ladies who 
visited a States Prison, both of 'em good. 
Christian women, but one, a regular woman's 
righter, real strong-minded, up and at it, you 
know. Well, this one, she preached to the 
poor convicts, a good orthodox sermon ; she 
was in earnest, now ; she reasoned, and per- 
suaded, and I dare say convinced more'n half 
of them, but you see 'twas against their 
wills, and the old proverb's true of men as 
'tis of women, any day. And if your will 
aint converted, 'tisn't much good what the 
rest of you thinks. There those great, ugly 
fellows sat, just as indifferent ; wouldn't 
even bow their heads while she was praying, 
she prayed beautifully, too. Then she went 
away. The other one, a weak, timid things 
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followed her along out, wishing she could 
talk as beautifully and pray as earnestly, and 
wondering what she could do to help those 
poor men. As she went past the long rows 
of hardened faces, thinking of the blighted 
homes and aching hearts they had left some- 
where, she stopped suddenly before the very 
ugliest looking wretch of all, and seizing his 
hand, while the tears rained down her face, 
she whispered, *'0h, I do wish you would 
repent, and let Jesus help you to be a good 
man ! " The fellow broke right down, and 
was converted that very day. He told the 
chaplain, afterwards, that it was seeing she 
really cared, made him think perhaps the 
Lord did, and before his term expired, they 
said, he had persuaded scores of others, 
there in the prison, to give their hearts to 
the Saviour he had found. So you see that 
one little verse, * Jesus wept,' means a great 
deal to us. And then another thing, — His 
leaving us something to do in remembrance 
of him, something in particular, all his chil- 
dren, all over the world, — oh I it seems 
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beautiful to me! it makes His dying, and 
thinking about us all so real." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Bell, — 
" You know," she added humbly, seeing 
Maybee's lip curl, — "I haven't read the 
Bible so much as I ought, nor cared when 
folks explained it." 

" I mean the ' Lord's Supper,' the Com- 
munion, dear. You know He said, ^ this do, 
in remembrance of me.' " 

"No, I didn't know anything about it," 
said Bell, with almost a sob. ^^ I have 
watched the Communion a great many- 
times, but I thought — why, I don't know 
how it did seem, only that it was something 
folks had to do, who joined the church. I 
used to think none but very good people did 
tbat, and then I grew to see a great many 
weren't much different and I supposed thej 
did it just as they went to church and bowed 
their heads, — because it's the way. It 
frightens me to think how I used to bow my 
head, wondering all the time who was look- 
ing at me, and never praying the least bit. 
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I don't even bow my head, now, but just 
pray in my heart, because Kitty does make 
such a time kneeling, and — " 

" Never mind, dear," said Miss Lomy, 
gently, " remember * charity thinketh no 
evil,' and if the heart is right, the head will 
find out what the Lord wants of it, no matter 
what other heads do. Folks have different 
>ways and reasons, and one may be as good as 
another, if only it is done to please Him. 
You want to do that, dear ? " 

" Yes, I do ; " said Bell, earnestly, but I 
never, never shall be good enough to go to 
Communion." 

" That's what a great many folks say, as if 
the Lord's supper was a show-case for their 
goodness, instead of simply to testify that 
they love and remember Him who died for 
them. Don't you see it is His dying word, 
as it were, to all of us ? Now when 
mother's birthday came round, we chil- 
dren knew just what to expect. There 
was always a big plum cake, frosted, and 
trimmed with a sugar heart, and divided 
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into just as many pieces as there were names 
of us. After sister Sally died, her piece .was 
sent to some of the poor children she loved , 
and when Andrew went to college, we used 
to send him his piece in a little box. The 
last birthday mother was with us, she lay in 
bed, and we sat the table in her room. She 
was just as cheerful, and woxdd taste of the 
cake, to see if Nancy had forgotten anything. 
The rest of us could hardly eat a mouthful, 
for thinking it was the last time, but mother 
talked to us about the home she was going 
to, and how when the next birthday came, 
and always, as long as any of us lived, she 
wanted us to have the birthday cake, exactly 
the same, — ' Not that I'm afraid of being 
forgotten,' she said, smiling through her 
te^rs, ^ but I want it to help you to think of 
me as living still, and that even if I cannot 
see you, I shall some time rejoice to know 
that you have all lived true lives, true to 
yourselves, to each other, and to God. Put 
a little heart in the middle, as I always have, 
and let it remind you to ^ love one another, 
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with a pure heart, fervently.' And if any. 
of you have homes of your own, let the little 
birthday feast be multiplied, bringing to 
mind, the lessons I have tried to teach you, 
till we are all gathered in that ^ upper room,' 
from which there shall be no more going out, 
forever.' We three have always lived right 
on in the old house ; it's going on eighteen 
years since father left us, but we've always 
had the cake, you see, with the little heart 
and all, just as she told us." 

" Was it that, we had to-night ? Is this 
her birthday ? " asked Sue, softly. 

"Yes, dear; and I've been thinking how 
much she would have enjoyed seeing you all 
so happy." 

" But, — I shouldn't have thought, — how 
could you be so cheerful, — when you cut 
the cake, and all ? " said Bell, impulsively, 
as four small handkerchiefs crept out of their 
owner's pockets. 

" Why shouldn't I, my dear ? She's living 
still, just as she said. To be sure, we shall 
miss her sorely, no matter how long we stay, 
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though it's different from what 'twas at first ; 
we grow used to most anything, and it's a 
mercy we can; but there's no reason we 
should look sad and sorrowful. Why, it 
brings her back so fresh, every birthday ; we 
live over the old, happy times, and very 
often it's almost hard to believe she hasn't 
been close by, all the time. And it seems to 
me," added Miss Lomy, starting up as the 
ol(l clock struck twelve, ^^ that just so, Jesus 
meant we should eat the bread and drink the 
wine, remembering all his words, and how 
he loved us, and so getting closer and closer 
to him." 

** But — folks don't, — I mean most every- 
body don't look that way, — real happy and 
glad, when they go to communion," said 
May bee, who had been listening intently. 
" They draw down their faces, just as 
mournful and mis'rable." 

"I know," said Miss Lomy, kissing her, 
" and it's troubled me more than once ; but 
maybe they have reasons. When we re- 
member how many times we've grieved and 
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disobeyed, and disappointed the Master, we 
may well look sorrowful, though I take it, that 
should be in our closets, beforehand. I 
wouldn't like to sit down to my Lord's table, 
till I had been away alone, and asked him to 
forgive all my wrong-doing, and to make me 
altogether his child, clean, and pure, and the 
stronger to do his will, for the feast he has 
bid me keep. And then, why shouldn't I 
wear my very happiest face, and sit down, 
smiling, to the table, which is to remind us, 
not only of his death, but that he is to come 
again, and receive us unto himself? Only, 
there's another thing ; when we think of the 
dear ones who won't believe, who refuse all 
Christ's blessed invitations, it's a sore heart 
and a sober face comes over us." 

*^ If I had known it was like that," said 
Bell, thoughtfully, as Miss Lomy lighted 
fresh candles. *^ Something Jesus told us to 
do, to remember him by; — but you know 
how people talk about those who join the 
church ; they say they only do it to show off, 
to pretend they are perfect, and all that." 
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" What folks say doesn't, alter facts,'* re- 
marked Miss Lomy, snuffing her candles 
energetically. " They may talk about show- 
ing off, but I'd like to. ask if, in times of 
war, they don't think most of them men 
who show their colors, — which side they 
are on, fair and square. And I take it the 
Lord simply wants the same of his follow- 
ers ; He says ' Come out, and be ye separate.* 
And then again we are to spread his invita- 
tions, — to call in recruits to his army, and 
that is one way of doing it ; — * As often as 
ye eat this bready ... ye do show the Lord*s 
death till he come* " 

^^ Mr. Sampson asked me about joining 
the church the other day, and I told him I 
couldn't think of it, but I should like to, — 
now; if he, — and you, really thought I 
might," said Bell, tearfully. "Dear Miss 
Lomy, I do thank you so for showing me. I 
am so glad I came." 

"I should think it was a queer place to 
learn that sort of thing, at a party, and after 
being as gay as you haye," said Mabel, 
crossly. 
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" Why, my dear, it's a poor sort of re- 
ligion that won't let us be gay, and a poor 
sort of gayety that doesn't help us to be 
better Christians," said Miss Lomy, patting 
the black curls, — " but do see, here's Nancy, 
nodding in her chair, :and Dolly, worrying 
about her mufi&ns, I'll warrant ; a wondering 
vhich'll rise first, they or we, to-morrow 
morning. Dear I dear ! if it isn't to-morrow, 
this blessed minute! — \irliatever will your 
ma's say I" ' 
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XXIII. 

A WAY STATION. 

** But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.*' — Golden Text, Dec. 8. 

** And they said one to another, Did not our heart burn with- 
in us while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures.** — Golden Text, Dec. 15. 

**And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.** — Golden Text, Dec. 22. 

" Clear as a bell ! " 

So were the tones in which this brief epi- 
tome of weather indications was announced. 
A pair of bright eyes turned away from the 
half-opened shutters, and a slender, girlish 
figure pirouetted across the dimly-lighted 
room. 

A second face, no less eager, emerged from 
among the pillows ; two hands, shapely but 
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energetic, gathered heavy masses of black 
hair into a coil, more easy than elegant, and 
two darker eyes in turn, sent a questioning 
glance outward. " Everything we could ask 
for, isn't it ? The very dust has bowed sub- 
missively to the * Proeul procul estcy. pro- 
fani!^ of our ribbons and gloves. But isn't 
it gorgeous I Opal I — sapphire ! — pale pink, 
borrowed from the sea-sheirs lining ! — 
molten gold — amber, and pearl I Does the 
sun rise like f Ai«, every morning ? " 

" Most likely it's a court dress, assumed 
for this particular occasion," laughed Sue, 
down on her knees before an open trunk. 
*^ Don't insult him with insinuations that 
his superb draperies are pieced out of old 
linings, and borrowed at that. Allow me to 
suggest further, that despite his extraor- 
dinary appearance, there remaineth for us, 
mortals, the ordinary duties of packing and 
breakfasting. Oh, Bell, does it seem possi- 
ble this is the day I " 

Four times had Spring showers, Summer 
suns, Autumn glories and Winter snows, 
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fallen lovingly, hopefully, grandly, restfully, 
upon the Whithaven homes. Imperceptibly, 
almost to themselves. Bell and Sue had 
crossed the border-line of girlhood. Another 
twelve-month, and their school days would 
be ended. Kitty was already ^^ finished," 
and to the "select" training of Madame 
Swindelle, had been added a year of "so- 
ciety " under Aunt Vose^s tutelage. 

There had been other changes. Aunt 
Sarah Ellis, from the brief enjoiym^nt of 
earthly possessions, had gone to receive the 
heavenly inheritance ^^ that fadeth not away." 
So mysteriously does an Infinite God remove 
the main-spring of many a home, and leave 
some seemingly useless wheel ; — Beemingly^ 
for Infinite Love, can work only good to its 
beloved, here or There. .The busy brain 
and helpful hands were laid away in the 
quiet churchyard, while the poor Invalid 
mother still sat beside the open window or 
cheery fire, — summer and winter, day and 
night, alike one cheerless blank. For Miss 
Georgie, this necessitated, in place of the 
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" humble home," — her very own, and 
haunted by no impleasant memories, — a 
quiet marriage, scarcely, rippling the cur- 
rent of her daily life, and then, the care 
of the orphans, who clung to her with an 
abandonment of grief, which robbed even 
the ** honey-moon " of its individual rights, 
and as yet, had crowded out all the outside 
labor shd and Walter had planned together. 
But the *^ forsaking" grew easier day by 
day, and the " following " clearer. 

As for Mr. Walter, the public, finding 
him an able and willing servant, imposed 
upon him burden after burden, more onerous 
than honorsome, but which his natural buoy^ 
ancy, no longer written boyishness, and the 
deep underlying purpose of his life cheer- 
fully assumed, and faithfully carried out, 
with a margin of unchronicled words and 
deeds, to be counted only in the ^^final 
reckoning." Because of these last, Varney 
Lowe has come voluntarily to seek better 
society than Tom Lawrence and his set ; 
although if that set seek him, as it is sure 
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now and then to do, he invariably yields, 
bringing disappointment and mortification 
upon himself and .his best friends. An oc- 
casional "spree," he considers a necessary 
evil, — pledges and church-going unneces- 
sary fetters upon one's freedom. But Sue 
will never give up praying for him, till the 
proud heart yields to some one of the many 
influences, coming to him daily, in answer to 
prayer, she firmly believes, unless first, she 
is called to exchange earth's *' Amen ! " for 
heaven's " Hallelujah ! " 

Will, and Harry, and Dick ; — that brings 
us to ^Hhe day." For, with the waning 
years, the boys have passed successively 
through Freshman perils. Sophomore digni- 
ties. Junior ambitions ; — then, Dick was 
forced to leave them, and regretfully but 
bravely, turn his back on Senior struggles 
and successes. 

The world may sufEer stoically, but it 
cannot "rejoice" in tribulation. Only He, 
who with the command gives needed grace, 
could rightfully enjoin such a paradox upon 
his followers. 
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Dick's father lent his name to a friend, — 
an everyday occurrence. Hard times, busi- 
ness depression, unforeseen losses, some one 
of the many '* last straws " to which over- 
loaded firms succumb, involved the friend in 
a ruin, which threatened to sweep away aH 
the farmer's hard earnings as well. By care- 
ful management and the strictest economy, 
he was hoping to shoulder the load and keep 
his own footing, when a sudden cold and 
severe rheumatic fever laid him up, a helpless 
invalid, perhaps for life. There was but one 
resource. Dick must step into the traces 
must settle down to a long steady pull, right 
in the hey-day of his hopes and plans. 
Poor Dick 1 you say. So did we ; but look 
at him, will you ? that bright summer morn- 
ing, as he sits in the old familiar ^^ dormitory," 
third story, corner, front, waiting while Will 
and Harry get themselves up for the grand 
finale, — "senior rockets," so Harry" puts it, 
** who were that day to be touched off, with 
a magnificent whiz or an ignominious fizzle." 
His bronzed cheek and rough hands separate 
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him widely, not only from his companions, 
hut from the student who went out of that 
same room a year $^o, with ambitions as high 
as theirs. It is the old Dick, however, gay 
and resolute and hopeful as ever, with a 
•laugh no less hearty, as he pulls down 
Harry's ears lest their altitude belie him, and 
advises Will to pucker the left eye-brow in 
proof of mental abstraction. If there is a 
suspicious moisture in the blue eyes, a 
thought of what " might have been," as Will 
paces up and down the rather limited space, 
rehearsing the Demosthenic eloquence which 
is to win him untold laurels, not even the 
sympathizing mother^heart will ever know it. 
*^ Dick seems exactly the same, doesn't 
he ? " remarked Bell, — to go back to the 
two girls. — " Oh, I know what you will say 
— pthat he is so thoroughly good; and I 
* nothing will deny,' after his determination 
to stay at home this week, just to look after 
that miserable Rafferty, only that Walter 
promised to keep him out of the gutter, if 
human power could. Wouldn't he have 
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made a splendid minister? What's that? 
ministers aren't everything. No, but pro- 
fessions are, you see. Not but what a well 
educated farmer ought to be thought just as 
much of; and the world i8 slowly coming to 
acknowledge the fact, as well as that honest 
house-work is not degrading to any lady. 
But it iis so slowly, I don't much believe 
work will be the stamp of merit,^efore the 
millenium, which iaust be a comfort to lazy 
folks." 

Sue was industriously buttoning her boot, 
and before she could answer, Maybee flew 
in, to announce that the smoke went straight 
up, the ant-hills were all open, and the 
cob-webs, " thii3k as spatters." 

" Prognostications, & la Miss Nancy," 
laughed Bell, "You really do your teacher 
credit, Maybee, When do you graduate on 
signs and wonders ? *' 

" I don't and I shan't," returned Maybee 
with a bluntness which proved her identity, 
though the years had changed her to a tall, 
stout girl, with an awkward consciousness of 
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being all hands and feet. — " You and Sue 
needn't feel so grand. Papa's going to the 
performance and take me with him, if he 
gets time. Wont Nannie be surprised ! I've 
pretended I didn't care, — she does think 
Will is so wonderful. I just wish I could 
stay to the evening," she continued, wistfully 
fingering a cloud-like combination of puffs 
and plaits, and even venturing a few steps 
over and around the stray articles of wearing 
apparel, with the delicate fabric dragging 
behind her, — " I do think trails are so lovely. 
I should be so perfectly happy if I could wear 
one." 

Bell looked round with a half smile ; — 
** No, you wouldn't, Mab ; somebody would 
step on it and demolish you, or somebody 
else sport a longer one and extinguish you. 
I've been there, and I know." 

"Well, I want to be there, and know, 
too," quoth Maybee, " and when I am, and 
my cousin Mate sends me money enough to 
buy a silk dress, I sha'n't wear tarleton.'.' 

'^I'm afraid you wouldn't, Maybee, but 
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Bell was thoughtful enough, and good 
enough, not to eclipse her less fortunate 
sister," said Sue, sending a greatful smile in 
the direction of her compliment. 

"Not a bit of it?" rejoined Bell, gaily. 
** White is much the most suitable for us 
school-girls; vide Aunt Em's unspoken 
opinion. Imagine us in pink silk with 
black lace trimmings I — but it will be vastly 
becoming to Kitty. You know she is 
ali^eady a woman of fashion." 

There was not a particle of envy in her 
tone, and she patted the tulle she was care- 
fully folding, as complacently as if it had 
been real point. 

" Kitty is certainly very stylish and 
attractive for one so plain," remarked Sue, 
turning away from the mirror and trying to 
forget the pretty picture it had shown her. 

" She'll be just elegant— Kitty will," said 
Maybee. "Her trail's enormous, and then 
that wild rose, — made of coral, and a real 
diamond drop of dew inside, — O my! I 
don't believe Will Carter'll look at anybody 
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else," sbe added, with a furtive glance at 
Bell, who simply smiled and went on com- 
posedly mending her glove. 

"I wonder if she really don't care," 
thought Maybee, turning away with a sigh. 
^VShe would once; something must have 
changed her, I suppose I know, too.' First, 
she was only washed-oyer ' gilt,V and now,- 
she's the ' pure gold' — mother's kind. You 
can tell 'em. They do things they don't* 
want to, and don't even make up a face. 
They aren't dreadful good-ish, either, so's 
you get sick, and wish there, hadn't never > 
been any goodness thought of; (you sort of 
think you'll be better, yourself; only, first 
you know» something sudden happens and 
upsets you. But .1 never could be- willing 
not to be anybody at all, so I can't be that 
sort of a Christian — ^^yet ; and if I read the 
Bible, and be as good as I conveniently can, 
it. ought to answer till I'm: older. I do so 
love to have my own way, and to let folks 
admixe me, and wait on me. Of course, if I 
should be sick, or poor, or get into tribula- 
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tion, it would be nice to have Jesus loye me^ 
and say all those beautiful things in the 
Bible right to me ; — they're splendid, the 
way mother hears 'em, and I suppose it is 
real sort of mean.; as Uncle said, to want all 
&od's good things, and not care anything 
about what he tells you ; but then I mean to 
care, — I really do, 8<metimey 

Poor May bee I — ** wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind," still, 

AH this time she Mras chasing a fly from 
one pane of glass, to another. 

" Why, I like to forgot ; " she suddenly 
exclaimed, as Tod's voice, sounded below, — 
mother sent me up to say breakfast was 
ready." 

Tod had come to briiig some of Dolly's 
crullers, — not lively Miss Dolly with the 
grey curls, but staid, sober Dolly Green who 
still reigned in. Aunt Sue's kitchen, and 
turned up her nose at Daph's ^^ colored 
cookin'," 

" Perhaps you don't know T.m going to 
Commencement, my own self, and hear the 
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boys graduate," crowed Maybee, skipping 
complacently down stairs. 

" Mph I that's a funny thing to call it," 
said Tod, carefully concealing his surprise, 
" Thought they was just endiag up." 

" W-e-U," began Maybee, unwilling to 
admit the idea had never occurred to her 
before. ** Those Greek and Latin things 
always mean back end foremost ; — you just 
have to understand them, 'tother end to." 

** Our room's going to graduate, to-mor- 
row, and have a benediction, same as 
Will Carter's," resumed Tod, affably. 

"Oh, Tod Smith!" exclaimed Maybee, 
very much shocked. "Benedictions are 
what the ministers say. It's a valedictory 
Will's going to do. Val-e — that means 
farewell — " 

" No, it don't : it's a level tract of land 
situated between hills 'n mountains," cor- 
rected Tod. 

" What a goose ! that kind has a y, and 
the other doesn't. It's Latin, and means 
just what I said. I don't remember about 
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the dic-to-ry. The tories were English 
folks; you've seen a picture of the Lord 
Chancellor ? I guess it's something to do 
with the gowns the boys wear." 

Maybee's sequences did not jostle each 
other, but then, the same coolness is some- 
times apparent in grown-up logic. 

" Gowns ! " echoed Tod, incredulously. 

" Why, to be sure ; didn't you know that ? 
And folks throw bouquets, and clap their 
hands, and it's just as crowded, and there'll 
be music, and they'll sing, 

*Upidec — Upida — Upidee-i, dee-i, da! r-r-rr-r-r-r-r-r*** 

" Poh ! I can sing better'n that, myself," 
said Tod. *• Besides, I'm in a hurry, and 
what do you suppose 1 care about your old 
valediction, anyhow ! " Whereupon whis- 
tling very loud, and winking very fast, one 
little hero walks out of our story, carrying 
a brave front to the enemy who, satisfied 
with the wounds she has given, likewise bids 
you adieu, in her most complacent manner. 

So Will has won the first honors of his 
class, and is Valedictorian. 
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Deservedly so ; everybody acknowledged 
that, even Philbrick, the last to be out- 
distanced. Our young student will never 
know a prouder moment, than when he 
stood with head erect, cheeks flushed and 
pulses bounding, receiving round after round 
of applause, and even cheer after cheer from 
his excited classmates. How the sea of 
faces swelled and surged, and broke into 
billows of waving handkerchiefs and flutter- 
ing fans I How plainly through it all he 
could read the gratified bearing of the Fac- 
ulty, his father's proud smile, his mother's 
tearful eye, Nannie's self-satisfied air, May- 
bee's studied indifference, Sue's eager glance, 
Bell's quiet nod of approval, the graceful 
gesture of Kitty's jewelled hand, and the 
quick lighting-up of the face beyond, fair 
and fragile as a lily, under the simple mourn- 
ing hat. Despite Maybee's prediction, and 
the steady sparkle of the dew on the coral 
rose petals, it was the flash from Say Ellis's 
sympathetic gray eye, upon which his look 
fastened, as does the mariner's upon the 
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polar-Btar. How long a craft so gaily pen* 
noned, will steer by its pu,re, restful light, 
we cannot tell you. In the evening, at the 
Reception given by Prot T. to the students 
in general, but which seemed almost an ova- 
tion to our hero, so many hands shook his in 
congratulation, it was oftener Kitty Stuart, 
brilliant and self-possessed, who leaned upon 
his arm, her rose-colored train marking his 
triumphal progress. ^^ What a distingue 
looking couple I " said one as they passed. 
Bell heard, and the old shadow of envy 
and wounded self-love crept over, her face. 
For a moment, only ; then, her eye bright- 
ened, and she turned quickly as if in search 
of something. A tired, forlorn face looked 
out of the opposite Corner. It had been 
there all the evening, she remembered, and 
quietly crossing the room she ventured a 
remark upon the weather. Such a grateful 
smile met and repaid her advances,^ — the 
unattended damsel being a school-girl like 
herself, but painfully young, and a trifle 
vexed, withal, because her brother, one of 
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the graduates, had been called suddenly 
away, and expecting to return immediately, 
had not waited to introduce her, even to 
his chum. 

" You have no idea how refreshing it is 
to utter an audible sound once more," she 
continued, with a vivacity which atoned for 
her unprepossessing appearance. *' Here- 
after, I shall devote myself to playing the 
Good Samaritan in Society, and fly to the 
relief of all disabled nobodies. There comes 
Frank, now ; stay, please, and let's introduce 
ourselves all in a bunch." 

"Brother Prank" proved to be young 
Philbrick, Will's rival, and his chum, the 
Latin orator of the day. For once. Virtue 
had its immediate reward. 

^^ You did not lack attention. Bell, and I 
had nothing to complain of, if our Conquer- 
ing Hero did completely ignore our exist- 
ence," remarked Sue, good-naturedly, when 
our two heroines had settled down in their 
room at the hotel to ** talk it over," — "I 
sent Harry once to hunt you up, and he 
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reported you, hand-in-glove with the elit^ 
of his class, leaving out Will, who might be 
styled ' crSme de la crSme.' But wasn^t Kit 
just magnificent I I must confess, though, 
to being slightly ^ decomposed ' that mind 
and muslin should weigh so little against 
style and diamond dewdrops, in an intel- 
lectual compound. Can it be, the world, 
even when made up of Alumni, prefers 
show to sense, our Will among them I " 

** Do you know I envied Kitty for one 
little minute, to-night," said Bell, disentan- 
gling the fuschias from her hair, and slowly 
smoothing the faded petals, — '^ she realized 
so completely, an old dream of mine : — the 
* observed of all observers,' once the height 
of my ambition. Good & Kempis showed 
me my folly, and your mother's suggestion, 
to help ourselves by helping somebody else, 
sent me over to Miss Philbrick." 

" Behold a worthy deed * twice bless'd ; * 
^It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes,* * and the end is not yet,' " recited 
Sue, tragically. *^But what said good & 
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Kempis? I want something substantial 
after so many comfits." 

^^ It was more of a tonic to me," said 
Bell. .^^ * Esteem not thyself for the height 
of thy stature, nor for the beauty of thy 
person, which may be disfigured and de- 
stroyed, — Please not thyself in thy natural 
gifts or wit, — Glory not in wealth if thou 
have it, nor in friends because they are 
powerful; but in God, who giveth thee all 
things, • •• Thou art not the more holy for 
being praised; nor the more worthless for 
being dispraised, — What thou art, that thou 
art ; neither by words canst thou be made 
greater than what thou art in the sight of 
God. He that desireth true and everlast- 
ing glory, careth not for that which is 
temporal.' " 

" But we do care,** said Sue, thought- 
fully. "Somehow, worldly pleasure is so 
highly spiced, we can never take much of it 
without losing our relish for higher and 
better things." 

"There must be a way," rejoined Bell, 
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reaching into the trunk for Sue's little red 
Bible, — ** Jesus did not pray for his disci- 
pies to be taken out of the world, but that 
they should be ' kept from the evil ; ' — that 
is the secret, * Kept hy the power of God.* 
If only we were willing to be kept^ to say 
with & Kempis ; •— * Lord, I am nothing ; — 
true glory is for a man to glory in Thee and 
not in himself; to rejoice in thy name, not in 
his own strength." But just a little sip of 
success, a whiff of flattery, and our poor 
heads are turned upside down. I'm not 
talking at Will, but to myself, honest, now. 
You know what Mr. Sampson said Sunday, 
— oh, I forgot ; you were not there. The 
text was, ^He shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver ; * — the topic, of course, 
the furnace of afiUction ; although he treated 
also, of the little trials of life, as no less 
designed to purify God's people from the 
dross of selfishness, worldliness and the like. 
That was so helpful, but I wonder why we 
never speak of the crucible of prosperity. 
Seems to me, it is quite as trying a process, 
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and that fewer bear the test and come forth 
as gold. He said a silver-smith once told a 
lady, who was inquiring about the method 
of refining, that he was obliged to sit with 
his eye steadily fixed on the metal, for if the 
time necessary for the refining should be 
exceeded in the slightest degree, it was sure 
to be injured ; and that the way he knew 
when the process was complete, was by 
seeing his own face clearly reflected. Think 
of the meaning that gives the passage, ^ He 
shall %it as a refiner.' God, himself, watch- 
ing us so carefully, waiting to see His own 
image reflected in us ! what greater comfort 
could a body have I But why should He be 
any less anxious, when he puts us into the 
sunshine of prosperity? Why not think 
His eye is searching even more earnestly for 
the reflection of Himself? Wouldn't it 
keep us 'from the evil,' — a thought of that 
Presence ? " 

" I wish Will could hear you talk," said 
Sue, thinking of the Bell who had once 
oared for none of these things, and wonder- 
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ing what but the Truth of the little volume 
she was holding, could have worked such a 
change. In that, was it written, '* For brass 
I will bring gold.*' 

" It wouldn't do any good," said Bell, 
smiling. V We can help our friends see the 
Truth, when they are looking for it, — not 
when their ej^es are occupied with other 
things. But we can pray, always ; — Oh Sue 1 
isn't that God's best gift, next to a Saviour ; 
this privilege of committing ourselves, and 
our friends, to His keeping, hy word of 
mouth. As little Andrew said, *It is so 
dreadful to want things, and not tell nobody.' 
But what did we promise those boys, — to be 
ready for a walk at six ! I suppose they 
have been asleep this hour or more." 

Not exactly, for they had been " talking it 
over," too ; — Will, pacing restlessly up and 
down the room ; Harry stretched on the 
lounge, his hands under his head ; and Dick 
by the open window. 

"Say, old fellow, how did you feel?" 
remarked HaiTy, with a yawn. "Like the 
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youth who bore the banner, I suppose. Of 
course, to-day is only a way station, and 
you are bound through to the pinnacles of 
Fame." 

"Feel! " exclaimed Will, drawing himself 
to his full height. ^* As if it were the most 
glorious thing in the world to be a man I As 
if, like GoBthe, I would 

'^ Rest not ; -^ Life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare before you die : 
Something mighty and sublime, 
Leave behind, to conquer Time/* 

"*En avantl Marchons, mon ami,'" 
laughed Harry, — " but it was a lucky 
go when you took to law, and left the field 
of medicine clear for my slower, unpretend- 
ing steps." 

" Yes, it was lucky," said Will, soberly. 
" The physician has little to do in the politi- 
cal arena, and therei will I demand and 
deserve a place. I feel to-night, as if I 
could right every wrong, sweep away error, 
overturn prejudices, and lift men heaven- 
high, with the wondrous eloquence of words. 
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I tell you, to stand before an audience, and 
be able to sway them at your will, is infinite- 
ly more glorious than to take whole kingdoms 
with the sword/' 

*'If the Will be a right one," remarked 
Dick, quietly. 

"What a wretched pun I ". exclaimed 
Harry. "As if our Will could ever be 
anything else ! " 

"I certainly mean to be found on the 
right side, every time," said Will, half-re- 
proachfuUy, " and if there is anything in me, 
as my friends have given me to think to-day, 
it shall tell with a vengeance, on the world. 
I didn't half realize what you were giving 
up, Dick, when you bade old Alma Mater 
good-bye. Surely your father has enough 
left to buy himself a snug little place, and 
leave you free to use your talents to better 
purpose. Let the farm go. What's a few 
paltry dollars, to the elevation of humanity ! 
Didn't we stand neck and neck when you 
dropped off; — and don't you feel this same 
irresistible impulse — *' 
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"Burning, panting, palpitating, to distin- 
guish itself," interposed Harry, with a dra- 
matic flourish. "Fling your farm to the 
winds I What has soil to do with science 1 
— honest labor with social elevators ! Come 
back to these classic shades and be a man, 
once more. Armed and equipped, go forth 
to your chosen vocation, not to the western 
prairie, as your youthful fancy painted, but 
to some wealthy city church, where glory 
waits, and foreign tours, ad libitum. What 
has a farmer to glory in, save his crops, — 
or a home missionary, save — *' 

"You can jest as much as you like, 
Stuart," interrupted Will, with his old 
hauteur, "but I put the question to you, 
Dick, in sober earnest. With your present 
surroundings, menial duties, and trivial op- 
portunities, what will life hold of glory, or 
satisfaction either ? " 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
Dick, looking out of the open window, 
hummed softly the words,— 
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"In the cross of Christ I glory, — 
Towering o^er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round its head sublime. 
When the woes of life overtake me, 
Hopes deceive and fears annoy. 
Never shall the cross forsake me; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy.'* 

Will turned slowly on his heel, and sitting 
down beside his friend, threw one arm over 
his shoulder, in the old boy-fashion. 

*' That need not preclude all other glory- 
ing, Dick, — do you think ? " 

" God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ," re- 
peated Dick, meeting the other's eyes with 
a grave, penetrating, wistful look in his own. 
" It is not the doings Will. May you do all, 
and more than you anticipate, — but not to 
glory in it. What would our utmost doing 
amount to, without this uplifted cross? 
What of true success or lasting glory has 
man ever achieved, that had not this pre- 
cious cross for its foundation stone ? What 
would the end be, had no blood-stained 
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cross revealed, * Christ in m^ the hope of 
glory f* I tell you, Will, life has no * trivial 
opportunities ; ' nothing can be ' menial ' which 
is done for the Master ; sometimes, indeed 
we would choose different service, but then, 
we need only remember, the way of the 
Cross, which his Lord has trod, is a royal 
way for the servant.** 

Will made no reply, but Harry coming 
over to them, flung himself carelessly on the 
floor, resting his chin on Dick's knee^ with 
the remark; 

**You are leaving me out in the cold, 
boys, — talking about something I can't un- 
derstand ; something I need, I suppose. 
Sue says a doctor has no right to be without 
it ; but what is a fellow to do ? He can't 
learn that sort of thing, — about souls as he 
can about bodies." 

*' WeU, why not ? " asked' Dick, with his 
genial smile. " Go to the Great Teacher 
confessing your lack of wisdom ; study the 
Book in which He has promised we shall 
find eternal life ; put yourself under the 
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tuition of the Holy Spirit; in short, give 
yourself to God's service, as you have to 
your profession, or must, to be worthy of it. 
Be as much in earnest to become a Chrisr 
tian, as you have been about your studies. 
You propose to spend a year in Germany, — 
more thoroughly to master them; — have 
you ever spent one Bingle day^ seriously con- 
sidering the problem, * What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul f ' " 

Harry shook his head, and then in his 
usual manner, — for when was Harry ever 
known to be serious more than five minutes 
at a time ? — he resumed ; — 

** But I'm not going to Germany, — not at 
present, that is. I am going to study with 
good old Dr. Helps. You couldn't guess 
what changed my mind, so I'll tell you ; — 
a pair of blue eyes. If I should go, and be 
a * prey to forgetfulness ! ' Dick, my boy, it 
was another lucky go for me, when you quit 
the home missionary field, for they — the 
blue eyes, — consider it delectable ground, 
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and only confessed to-night at the point of the 
bayonet, viz., my earnest entreaties, that a 
good physician held an equally responsible 
post. I could have stood on my head. Talk 
about * irresistible impulses ; ' — there is more 
than one sort, you'd better believe. Fame 
beckons Will onward ; Love holds me back ; 
it remains to be seen what afflatus will 
breathe from Dick's broad acres, impelling 
him to ^ consummations devoutly to be 
wished.' " 

" Do you remember, Will," asked Dick, 
suppressing with an evident effort, the irri- 
tation, something in Harry's words or man- 
ner, had caused, — ** Do you remember what 
Mr. Sampson said, that Sunday so many of 
us joined the church ? " 

" No ; other things have crowded it out," 
said Will, impatiently. " I doubt if one can 
be anything, in this great work-a-day world, 
and hold the mystery of his faith as bright 
and clear as when he first believed." 

" It was of that very thing Mr. Sampson 
spoke ; he seemed to know just how we felt. 
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SO eager to prove our sincerity, our hearts 
glowing with earnestness, our resolution 
strong enough to oVei*come any and every 
obstacle. And instead of disparaging this 
freshness of purpose, he reminded us of the 
two disciples, with whom Jesus walked to 
Emmaus, and whose hearts burned within 
them, while He talked with them by the 
way. So might we, he said, ever recognize 
the Divine Presence, by the warmer heart- 
throb, the more intense glow of love and 
zeal and resolution. And His word, now as 
then, would be *in our hearts, a burning 
fire,' ever inciting us to the same readiness 
of purpose and earnestness of action. 
Should we find ourselves growing cold and 
worldly, we might be sure the Master was 
no longer close beside us ; and more, that 
we had separated ourselves from Him, not 
He from us, since the risen Jesus had 
pledged himself, never to leave or forsake 
His people." 

"You make it my own fault, that other 
and worldly impulses have come uppermost, 
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as I confess they have/' said Will, thought- 
fully. "But it has been easier, Dick, in 
your hum-drum life to keep things straight, 
inside. Contact with the world renders 
us unfit for the close companionship you 
speak of." 

" I used to think you were counterfeit, 
Will," said Harry, lightly. ** But it seems 
you only take an occasional roll in the dirt. 
Now my little gold-piece shines all the 
brighter for use. I shall wait, and let her 
make of me what she will." 

"You speak as if it was settled that she 
is to take you in hand," said Dick, sprin^ng 
up, and beginning to pace the room in his 
turn. 

" Settled I " exclaimed Harry. " I only 
wish it was. It was settled for me, that 
night of Miss Lomy's party, when we caught 
her creeping down the cellar stairs. Wasn't 
she cute, though I I could have fixed my 
phiz indelibly, in that old, cracked looking- 
glass, but she was too quick for us, — don't 
you remember ? " 
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Yes ; Dick remembered — the shy, startled 
glance which had met his, in the little old 
mirror, Harry's plural was as much too 
hasty in its conclusion, as Harry himself had 
been too slow in the premises. Dick smiled 
at the recollection, and then his brow sud- 
denly contracted. 

Like a flash from the clouds revealing 
unthought-of surroundings, so did this new 
possibility discover to him, the verifying of 
the little omen as part and parcel of his very 
being. That it was to " come true," he had 
always taken for granted, but how closely it 
was already inwrought with every purpose, 
plan, hope, fear, joy, and sorrow, — softening, 
illumining, glorifying them all, he had never 
dreamed. To be sure, whenever Miss Nancy 
shook hands with him, and sighed, as she 
invariably did, over the •' losses, and crosses, 
and cross-providences," traced on the open 
palm, he had always laughed cheerily, 
thinking of a softer, whiter hand some- 
time to be laid therein, whose touch would 
blot out every dark line from the coming 
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years, and clasping which, he qould go forth 
fearlessly, to grapple with the ills they might 
have in store. 

Meanwhile Harry, boy-fashion, was en- 
larging upon the elegant home, over which 
he intended Sue should preside, the luxuries 
with which he would surround her, the 
hospitals and homes he would endow at her 
dictation ; — was there anything he wouldn't 
do, to make life for her one golden, summer's 
day? 

Dick jould offer an humble home, " daily 
bread," and — himself. 

Which she will choose, — our Sue, we are 
not to tell, you in these pages. Weigh in a 
just balance, the sterling worth of Dick's 
manly heart and Christian principle, against 
the impulsive, affectionate, easy, well-mean- 
ing disposition of the other, not forgetting 
the " houses and lands : " — If, with Sue, 
you have learned to distinguish ^^ gold " from 
"gilt,'* you will not mistake in your con- 
clusions. 

One word more* The world surely knows 
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no higher, purer, stronger impulse than that 
which St. Paul pronounced "greatest," in his 
threefold cord of Christian attainments. It 
is not Love, but Love's counterfeit, a pam- 
pered, perverted passion, we do well to ig- 
nore in life no less than in literature. Bear 
with us a moment longer, then, while we 
follow Dick down the deserted streets, into 
the dingy, dreary hotel, simply to see what 
disposal he will make of the potential, sub^ 
junctive and imperative modes, into which 
as into a boiling sea, he has been suddenly 
plunged. " There hath no temptation be- 
fallen" him, *'but such as is common to 
man ; " and the " way of escape," if haply 
he find it, — 

"Soine forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, may take heart again.*' 

For the sake of those who prefer interest- 
ing heroes, we are soxxy to confess he had 
no thought of self-sacrifice, no heroic im- 
pulse to quit the field in behalf of his 
friend* We believe, with them, there is true 
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heroism in this nineteenth century, but they 
must concede, it seldom nerves Love, much 
less Friendship, to any such self-abnegation. 
In the far-away days of romance, Dick would 
have made a grand Crusader, a valiant 
Knight. Now, he was a plain, practical 
man, a Christian soldier, looking into the 
future from these two stand-points. With 
the assurance, which possibly the absence of 
romance makes peculiar to his sex, he would 
not even think of Sue, in connection with the 
gay, rattle-brained boy, who would feign be 
his rival. Was there not a tacit understand- 
ing between himself and Sue, dating away 
back to the days of Aunty McFane, when 
he, Dick, first learned about the " Helping 
Hand ? " 

But had this earthly hope made the hum- 
drum life *' easy ? " Had its .bright tinsel 
traced the pattern of contentment on the 
dull warp, instead of the golden woof of 
resignation, concerning which he had talked 
so grandly to Will. If, — for after all, 
stranger things had happened, — he should 
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be left to tread alone, " the royal way of 
the Cross," could he sing as confidently as 
he had to-night, — 

" Lo ! it glows with peace and joy." 

Suppose of the two possibilities into 
which his life might be said to have divided 
itself, that should become the certainty, 
which held the realization of Harry's dream, 
not his, could he still be cheerfully content, 
still count ** no service menial," ** no oppor- 
tunity trivial," even with the human help 
and sympathy stricken out? — for death 
might do this at any time, if circumstances 
did not. On the other hand, possessed of 
earth's richest boon, why might it not sep- 
arate him from that Best Friend, — dull his 
ear to the Master's voice, even as earthly 
ambitions had done for Will? He blushed 
now, this honest Dick, to ^remember how 
confidently he had spoken ; — the doing 
seemed so utterly impossible. Look which 
way he would, doubts, difficulties, and dan- 
gers presented themselves. 
" But there must be a way." 
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It was Bell's voice, clear, distinct, earnest. 
You know already, what she was telling Sue. 
Dick listened with bated breath, unconscious 
of anything but the bearing it had on his 
own problem, till recalled to himself, by a 
sleepy chamber-maid, with a dripping candle, 
who came shuf&ing down the half-lighted 
corridor. But he had heard enough to send 
him on his way rejoicing, as went the eunuch 
of old. 

Let the purifying process be the *' crucible 
of prosperity " or the furnace of affliction,*' 
the Refiner would sit by, — One, who gave 
his own life, that he might present his 
people at last, " a glorious church, without 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing." 

And over against the possibility that 
human sympathy and companionship may 
be ours, to-day, and another's, to-morrow, 
is the pledged word of that same Infinite 
Friend; — 

"io, / am ufith you^ ciway ; even unto 
the end of the worldJ*^ 
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